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NOTES 


1. At the pr^nt time, the Archaeological Survey of India holds practically a mono- 
I i)6iy of archaeological exploration and excavation in India, outside the State territories, TTre 
position is a lamentable one, and the Survey would be the first to welcome its termination. 

' spirit of monopolists’, wrote Gibbon the historian, ‘is narrow, lazy, and oppressive; 

ir work is more costly and less productive than that of independent artists; and the new 
improvements so eagerly grasped by the competition of freedom are admitted with slow and 
sullen reluctance in those proud corporations, above the fear of a rival, and below the con- 
f^ion of an error*. Gibbon was writing of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century, but his words may be given a modem application. Archaeology, like 
'!*’ sciences, can flourish only on a basis of healthy emulation and informed criticism. 

this means that the Indian universities, like other universities throughout the world, 
-usf enter the field and join the fray, 

2. Let not these words be taken up without a seemly preparation. It is not asked, 
for example, that Allahabad University shall send out an army of students tomonow to 

I attack iCauSambi, or that Patna University shall forthwith hew up the hallowed ground 
RS’gir or Vaisall. Trained leaders are the first essential: men pmd by their universities 
T, solid twelve-months’ training, and then paid by their universities for passing on their 
.Jhg in subsequent years. Experience has shown that, properly led, the young Indian 
•dent is as apt a pupil of field-archaeology as is the student of any other nation. To 
him is a pleasure and an inspiration. He learns quickly and keenly, ^ But he must 
urally have his leader, and it is the responsibility of the university to provide the leader. 
Archaeological Survey will gladly co-operate in that leader’s training, provided that 
•eriod of tuition is not unduly restricted. In field-archaeology tuition is useless 
'It experience, and the acquisition of experience takes time. A year’s hard work 
die Survey is the minimum required by a leader who is to command the confidence of 
(lis pupils. 

- If. but a few of the Indian universities will establish chairs or lectureships in archaeo- 

■< till them with young men having a knowledge of history, a pride in their countryside, 
1 proper feeling for the open air, the task is achieved. 1 have no doubt that, when the 
men are ready, the necessary money (not large sums) for their fieldwork will be forthcoming, 
^ut the men must come first. Without them, any attempt to collect funds would be pre- 
jatur^ and indeed foredoomed. Money flows from knowledge and confidence, and 
only a trained man can impart the one and inspire the other. 

Until such time as the universities see fit to expend the small effort and trivial 
sums necessary to establish their independent field-researches—as for many decades have 
several of the universities of America—that over-burdened monopolist, the Archaeological 
Survey of Inoia, must needs struggle ahead alone. And, being alone, it must map its route 
with the greater care, It must work to a definite plan, if its tiny efforts are to achieve 
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major results within any measurable space of time. In the 'Technical Notes’ of this issue 
(p. 143) 1 have dealt with the outstaudiu^ need of Indian fieid-archaeology at the present 
moment, namely, the provision, of careful time-tabJes or sequence-tables of ancient cultures 
in various parts of India, as a basis for sub^uent research on a more expanded scale. 
Scientifically observed and recorded ‘deep dig^ng’ or ‘vertical digging’ is the primary 
essential. [ have emphasized the limitations of this type of digging, and have pointed 
out that it will not provide that sociological conspectus of ancient civilizations which is a 
main ultimate goal of archaeology. But without it we cannot begin to adjust our historical 
or prehistorical perspective, to inter-reiate and co-ordinate the results of more ambitious 
work. And that is the reason why the Archaeological Survey, in its scheme of fieldwork 
for the next two or three years, has concentrated upon short-term, deep excavations on a 
series of carefully selected sites both in North and in South India. 

5. In our present scrappy knowledge of pre-medieval Indian archaeology, two main 
blanks have long been recognized. The first is the great gap of a millennium or more between 
the Indus Valley Civilization (perhaps ended c. 1500 B.C,) and the inclusion of North-West 
India within the Persian Empire (after 518 B.C,). The second is the main succession of 
cultures in South India prior to the Pallava period of the seventh century A.D. In the 
hope that North and South may march forward hand in hand, and above all that the uni¬ 
versities of North and South may acquire and maintain an equally active interest in field- 
research, the Archaeological Survey has decided to tackle the two great problems turn arid 
turn about. In the North, the first need was to determine more closely than hitherto the 
approximate date of the extinction of the Indus Valley cities. Accordingly, the key-site 
of Harappa, in the Punjab, has been re-investigated, with important and relevant Faults 
which are described in this Number (pp. 58ff.). Th^ results must be followed in 
due course by an attempt to find a site on which successive occupations subsequent to the 
Indus Valley civilization may extend our knowledge into the Blank Millennium, and may 
so tell us something of the material culture of the formative period during which an Aryan 
language was hrst being established in the Land of the Five (or Seven) Rivers On surface- 
mdications there is no more likely site than the great mound of Bala Higar, at Charsada, 
eighteen miles from Peshawar, set fairly in one of the main gateways of India along a likely 
route of Aryan invasion. Bala Hisar is accordingly the next objective of the Archaeological 
Survey in northern India. 

6, In the South, early contacts of the kind which have Linked up the Indus Civiliza¬ 

tion mth dated Bronze Age sit^ m Mesopotamia are at present lacking. A contact of 
later date, on the other hand, has long been potentially available. I quote a paragraph 
from the memorandum which I addressed to the staff of the Archaeological Survey on taking 
over the duties of Director General in 1944; ^ 


In southern India, we have at present even fewer data for reconstnicting the progress of human society 
in vanous phases and mvironmeius. Material is abundant, its inter-relationsWp untnowii It is a 
j^ble of wor^ With no ^nsecuuve meaning. Here again, planned work can gradially bring order and 

^ potenual datum-line is provided by the impact of Roma/ commerce upon 
the wn^uent deposition of coins and coin-hoards of known date. The 
contemporary Indian cultures [s an obvious starting-point for 


research. It has not yet been attempted. 


'"‘I'® rewarded more amply j 

iHii>ntiitaH actuul sttc of au Indo-Roman trading-station was I 

identified near Pondicherry, and excavation there- ' • - ^i^uuon was \ 


bSween / ./r t fully provided the desired equation ^ 

A D The closely-date^ foreign imports of the first 
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8. It remains to advance from this new starting-point. Here certain triaJ-excavations 
^rned out many y^rs ago by Dr, M. H. Krishna, Director of Archaeology to Mysore 
ai two sites known as Chandravalli and Btahmagiri in the Cliitaldriig district of 
northern My^re come mto the picture. At both, of them occur certain elements of the 
rondicherry (Ankamedu) culture, now firmly dated. And at both occur other culturel 
elements (notably a russet coated pottery with yellow rectilinear designs) which is absent 
trom Pondicherry but characterizes a large number of other sites in the Indian peninsula 
js found as far w<»t as the Dharwar region in the south of the Bombay Presidency. 
Here is a chance for Unking up our new knowledge over a wide area and of advancing 
tar Iwyond our starting-pomt on the Coromandel coast. In collaboration therefore with 
the Department of Archaeology of Mysore State, the Archaeological Survey proposes 
shortly to extend the excavation of Chandra valli and Brahmagiri and to link these sites 
up purely with th^ classic site of Pondicherry. The next probable step will be to the 
neighbourhood of Dharwar where there are known to be links with the Mysore sites and 
so. by opening up an area hitherto untouched by fieldnarchaeology. to extend our datura- 
line across the permsula from coast to coast* 

f liimted but, within the prescribed limits, thorough excavation on a series 

of carefully selected sites, our knowledge of the culture-sequences of North and South 
India IS now mcreasing at a satisfactory pace. But all this is in the nature of prepara¬ 
tory work. The work m bulk—the uncovering of complete town-sites of specified periods— 
must follow and cm only be ujidertaken adequately by that devolution of effort fdr which 
I appealed at the begiiratng of these notes. The Archaeological Survey can and should 
lay down the guiding lines of the archaeological map, but it is for trained local effort— 
niere*abstractio^^ universiUes—to fill in the details without which the map will remain a 

R. E. M. W. 
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SULTAN GiJARi, DELHI 
By S. A. A. Naqvi 

The oldest Muslim tomb known to exist in India lies tmnoticed in a remote corner of 
Delhi province. The toiub, locally named Sulim Qhart {"Cave King'), it'os built by lltutmi^ 
in 1231 for his eldest son and heir-apparent. Prince Nd^iruddin Mahmud, The monument 
embodies some essentially Hindu modes of construction and decorative devices and incorporates 
. pillars and other masonry removed from Hindu temples. The remains of humble houses in 
the vicinity are interesting examples of the domestic architecture of the late Mo^ul period. 
The following article is by an officer of the Archaeological Survey of India, who has made 
a special study of the pre-Moghul monuments of Delhit but it has been rendered possible by 
the enthusiasm of a number of officers and other ranks of the Royal Air Force who, whilst 
awaiting repatriation, devoted much time and skill to the preparation of the plans and drawings 
under the leadership of Mr, H. Waddington, then Assistant Superintendent in charge of the Delhi 
Circle of the Archaeological Survey, and Squadron-Leader H, R, Allen, In the preparation 
of the article, special acknowledgment is due to the collaboration of Mr, W, H, Groves, also 
of the R,A,F. 

A. The Site and its History 

F our mSles at a true bearing of 2S0 degrees from the Qutb in the Delhi province are 
to be seen the ruins of a derelict town known as Sultan Gharl from the tomb which 
stands there. The site lies on the edge of an extensive plateau overlooking the plain 
of the Jumna towards the north, and must have been picturesque when the dam of Mai* 
palpur, about half a mile to its north-west, retained the rain-water and secured the irriga¬ 
tion of the surrounding country. 

The plateau, which is ready an extension of the hills of Delhi, consists of light, sandy 
soil- The surface is generally barren save for a stunted growth of kikar (Acacia arabica) 
or karil (Capparis aphylla) or ths small thorny bush of beri (Ziiyphus nummularia). The 
surface of the ground is sprinkled with the thin shiny laminae of mica. The native quartzite 
jutting up from the ground here and there is hard and sharp-edged. The water-level is 
deep, and irrigation by well almost impracticable. 

The remains of SuUan Ghar!, by reason of their remoteness, are relatively little known, 
but there are features which make them worthy of study. Here stands the oldest Muslim 
tomb ^ (A.0. 1231) in India; whilst other buildings in the town belong to the period of 
Fuoz Shah (1351-88) and the late Mo^ul Emperors of Delhi (late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries). 

The dale and circumstances of the foundation of the town and of its abandonment 
are unknown. The local villagers believe that Mahipala (c. 961-979), a Tomara prince of 


^ ' FergussoD in his History of Eastern Architecture (London, 19101, II, 209, speaks of the tomb of 
as 'the oldest tomb known to exist m India’, But there is cpigrapbica! evidence (see below, p. 5) that the 
tomb of SuUan Ghari was built in 1231, whilst the date of the tomb of (died 1235) is uncertain 

Some All* Aat it was built in the Sulifin’s own life-time (cf. Carr Stephen, Arcfiaeohey and Monuntental Remains 
of Delhi. Ludhiana, 1876, p. 73); Syed Ahmad Khan states that it was built by his dauehter SuMna Razivah 
(1236-39) (.radf-ui^^fljidjrd, Delhi, 184S, I, 155). ' 
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SULTAN GHARi\ DELH! 

DilJi, built a bund (emf^nkment) at Maipfilpur, a village to the north-west of SuHSu GhSrf.* 
A settlement called Malikpuri later known as Sultan ^ari, soon sprang up on the well- 
irrigated land n^r the bund and eventually developed into a town. The abandonment of 
the town is ascribed locally to a severe drought about two hundred years ago. 

The earliest reference to Malikpur is by Firoz ^ah in his Fuiubdt. He states that he 
reconstructed the tomb of Sultan MuTzuddin (1239-41), son of Sullan Shamsuddin, and 
repaired the enclosure-wall and built a new dome over the tomb of Sullan Ruknuddin 
(1235-6), son. of Shamsuddin, both at Malikpur.* Both these tombs can be identified from 
FTroz Shah’s description. 

The name ‘Sultan Ghari’ makes its first appearance in 1S46 in the AsSr-uS'^Sanadld * 
of Syed Ahmad Khan. Syed Ahmad quotes no authori^, but gives the name to the tomb 
possibly on account of the vaulted crypt i^ar) in which Prince NasLruddin Mahmud 
(died 1229) is buried. Today the villagers extend the name to the whole group of ruins. 

An inscription on the gatev^ay of the tomb provides us with the first definite date in 
the history of the town and runs as follows *:— 

^UJI j il ji? iTjUJ! iuJl Ju Uj ^1 

UaJI ^ (jUiL. SL, J oM- oLu VI J]fcV Ot-Vl 

• 4 jjt W i i.. ] | ^ u .i t Jo I jjljifcJI j ^ 1 ^f 

_ t 

^ J J J S*- (.} AjU* A^^hiI J 4^) 

‘This blessed building was ordered to be erected by the great Sult^, the most exalted 
Sbfihan^ah, the Lord of the necks of the people, the shadow of God in the world, the 
b^tqwer of ^ety on the [believers, the heir of the kingdom of Sulaimfin, the master of the 
seal in the kmgdom of the] world, the Sultan of Sultans, ^amsud-dunya-waddln, who is 
specially favoured by the Lord of the worlds, Abul Muj^ffar I1t(ut)mish-as-SulLan, the 
Helper of Prince of the Faithful, may God perpetuate his rule,—^to (serve as) a mausoleum . 
for the king of the kings of the East, Abul Path Mahmdd—may God forgive him with 
his indulgence and make him dwell in the centre of Pi^adise—in the months of the year 
629 (A.D. 1231).’ 

Abul Path Mahmud (cognomen Nisiruddln) was the eldest son of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish. He was ‘a beneficient, intelligent, sensible and sagacious prince, endowed with 
great energy and gallantry, and was munificent and benevolent,’ * He was first awarded 
the fief of Hansi (District Hissar, Punjab) and was next appointed to the governorship of 
Oudh by his father. He fought several wars and by his acts endeared himself to his co¬ 
religionists. He then proceeded to Lakhnautl (Bmgal), defeated Ghiyisuddin Twaz 
K^alji, and put him to death. He held authority over Lakhnautl till his death in A.D. 1229. 
His tomb is even now regarded as sacred by the Muslims and every year on the seventeenth 

* Cf. CiuiDingham, Arcfutfohgical Survey of India Report^ 1 (Sunk, 1870* 148. The present bimd is the 
reconstruction of Firoz SfiSh, ^amS'i-SirSj ‘Afif, Tbrf^-i-FiroijtjUlfd, ed. Vikyat Husain (Calcutta, 135H), 
p. 330. 

I FuiQb&f-i-HrozshShi, ed, by Sh. Ahdur Rashid (Ali^h, 1943), p. 16. 

* AiSr-us-^otiddld (Ddibi, J848), pp. 206-8, 

* ^igropfda Indo^Mpslemka, 19H-)2, p, 23. 

* Tobaqdt-i~NSfirt,&l. by N, Lees (Calcutta, 1864), p, ISO 
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day of the month of ZB 7 W. his ‘t/« or anniversary is celebrated and the shnne is thronged 

Sl^^the fallen piers of 

rSSr ^oS,^ r 

u.r rtf *A!Aiif1din Kha u at Outb aad of Firoz ^an at Hauz murwvci 

SrS4tt»x:sf‘ar£rSSSS 

dome (by which he evidently means the octagonal roof of f ^ ■ 

of the four corner-tovrers. all tally with the description of *•“ ^nUan- 

Firoa Shah also built a khUngSli (monastery) and a mosque ®‘u°*ri„„san<i 

can be idemiBed (below, p. 9). The mosque could S„enMeh 

cersons and, on the assumption that the central mosque of a locality should be l^ge enougn 

hold SSi whole of the adult male Muslim population of fnthe 

fhiit number as verv rouahly representing that section of the population at Mali p , 
foSrtnS^A To tlus figure should be added another four to five thousand to 
represent the Muslim female and child population. There is no means of 
non-Muslim population, but the presence of a Sanskrit inscription on a stone us^ 
walls of one of the houses in the town indicates ^at Hindus and Muslims 

The third and last distinctive period in the history of the town is CMval with the 
buildings of the late Mo^ul period. The long gap of three centuries betw^n the Tu^ _ q 
and the late Moghul buildings suggests that for some reason or other the town lost its 
status during thelntervening period. When it once more attracted people m the late 


> FutuhSt-i~FJrozsh^l^ p. 16 + ^ . l ' 

* Carr Stephen (op. cif. p. 7S) says that the eslract from the futmt-hFTrozsjaiu quoted above is rathw 
puzzling’. Thb is doe to the fact that he tries to identify ihe building m question not with the tomb of SuliSn 
GharT built by Iltutmi^, but with the tomb of rituuni^ hin^elf, for which Acre is no justificatioa. 

® Dr. N. P. Chakravarti has kindly supplied the following note on the inscription* 


The language of the inscription is incorrect Sanskrit and the script is NagarT. 

TV.xf. _ r. Siddham (expressed by symbol) svasti SrT 

2. samvat 1418 varshe 

3. Bhidava vadi 5 

4* Gurau dine I vi[v3] 

5 . ba-puhkaraoarii [Su) 

6. tradhSri Sho|,i- 
7* lya] SThi-siita. 

Siddham (expressed by symbol). Hail: prosperity. In the year 1418 of the (Vikrama) 
somi'flf, on the 5th day of the dark half of Bhadra. Thursday, a tank (was dug) on the occasion of the mamage 
ceremony. The mason Sbo(Kho)iiya, son of Slha (Siihha).' 

Taking the month to bc Puniii»3nta and the year CfajiirM, the date would be Thursday, the 22nd July, 


A.D. 
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SULTAN GHARL DELHI 

Moghul period, its royal patronage was not restored, and all the buildings of this period 
belong to the common people. 

B. The Lay-out of the Town 

From its extant remains Suljan GhSri appears to have been a village rather than a 
town, as the visible remains extend over a length only of some six hundred yards (pL I). 
But it must have been larger than it apprars now, as the debris in the vicinity seems to 
indicate the former existence of other buildings. Except for the mosque and the tomb, 
the buildings are in a bad state of preservation and in some cases little more than the 
foundations remains. 

The lay-out of the town shows an absence of deliberate planning. The general focus 
appears to have been the tomb of Sultan Qharl, perch^ on a natural elevation. The 
analogy of many towns in northern India suggests that the open space in front of the tomb 
may have served as the market-place and meeting-ground for the people of the neighbouring 
villages. The existing graves there are recent additions by the local villagers. The 
central mosque of the town (Jam‘i Masjid), now in a dilapidated condition, lies to its soutii. 

Also to the south of Sultan Chari’s tomb are the remains of the khdttgdh (monastery) 
built by FTroz Shah (see above), and in the same direction, about fifty feet away, He the 
enclosed tombs of Ruknuddin IRroz Shah (d. 1236) and MuMzuddIn Bahram Shah (d. 1241); 
one of these has collap^ and the other stands in a decayed condition. 

The existing remains of the houses stand in two groups (i.e. moiiaHas). One group 
lies at a distance of 600 feet to the east of the tomb of Sultan Ghari. and the other covers 
nearly the whole of the area to the north and west of tomb. About 150 feet to the south¬ 
west of the first moballa is a solitary house (No. 6 on plan), which may have belonged to 
some prominent person of the town. As in other m^ieval towns, the mofiallas include 
an open space (cftowk) in their centre, possibly for the purpose of ventilation and the 
accommodation of a few shof^. 

The roads and lanes of the town are irregular, and the approaches to the interiors of 
the houses are not easily traceable. There was no system of street-drainage, and sewage 
discharged into unpaved streets from the houses. 

C. The Architecture 

The buildings in the town are entirely of locally quarried grey quartzite except the 
tomb of Sultan Chart where red sandstone, marble and well-burnt bricks (size 10|' x T'x 2^") 
have also been used. Lime-mortar has been generally used, but mud-mortar is employed 
in some of the houses. The walls were rendered with plaster, patches of which still adhere 
to the walls hero and there. 

The existing remains at Sultan GhM belong to three phases: (I) ‘Turkish* (1191-1290), 
(2) Tughlaq (1320-1414), and (3) late Moghul (late seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries). 

1. The Turkish phase 

The ill-named ‘Turkish* is the first Muslim architectural style in India and extends 
from the Muslim settlement in 1191 until the end of the Slave dynasty in 1290. A charao- 
teristic feature of this phase is the trabeate construction adapted from the Hindu tradition 
to fit Muslim design, the arch and dome being constructed by means of corbell^ hori¬ 
zontal courses. arch Is liable to assume the ogee form which was likewise rn dian 
in origin. 
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The tomb of Prince Nasiruddin Mahinud, the eldest son of Iltuttnish, now ct^monly 
known as Sultan GhM (‘Cave King*), belongs to this architectural phase. It stands on, or 
rather in, a plinth averaging 10 feet in height and square on plan, which carri^ an enclosure 
wail, 3 feet 9 inches thick, pierced with corbelled arched openings on jill sides and a gate¬ 
way in the eastern wall (pis. II and lll j. In the western wall is a me^rab, and at the corners 
are circular bastions covert with corbelled pyramidal domes (pi. VIII A). Along the inner 
faces of the eastern and western walls stand colonnades. The centre is occupied by an 
octagonal cell containing the tomb (pis. IV and V). ^ . j ^ 

The gateway projects 13^ feet from the enclosure wall and is approached and enters 
by a flight of steps flanked by two square rooms which are roofed with stone slabs in the 
Hindu fashion. The external archway of the gate Is formed by overlapping courses of 
marble, and round it is the important .Arabic inscription (in Kufic characters) which has 
bwn cited above (p. 5).' 

After crossing the threshold, one stands under the eastern colonnaded verandah, the 
flat roof of which rests on red sandstone pillars. The latter are not uniformly carved, 
indicating that they have been re-used here from an older building. Opposite this colonnade 
and along the whole length of the western wall runs another colonnaded verandah (pi. VI II B) 
with a prayer-chamber in the centre erected in white marble (pi. IX) and covered with a 
corbelled pyramidal dome. The dome is almost certainly re-used and is lavishly carved 
internally with Hindu motifs, notably bands of losaenge or triangular pattern (pL XI A). The 
marble mehrab is embellished with verses from the Quran and a floral design (pi. X). 
The floor is paved with marble slabs. The rest of the verandah on either side of the prayer- 
chamber comprises red sandstone pillars and pilasters supporting a flat roof of Hindu 
design, with a brick-work parapt. 

The pillars of the peristyle (pi. VI) ® deserve notice. Those of the prayer-chamber 
are of fluted white marble and have an almost Grecian aspect (pi. VI, 6 and 12). Their 
capitals bear a resemblance to that of the Doric order, combined above with Corinthian- 
like scrolls. Tlie shafts have sixteen flutes and bases of Hindu character. The 
remaining sandstone pillars (pi. VI, 1-5 and 7-10) are assembled from different pieces, so 
that in any given example the present combination of ba^, shaft and capital may not be 
original. PI. VI, 11 shows the details of a marble pillar used in the outer porch. 

The octagonal cejl in the centre of the courtyard (pi. V), which contains the remains 
of Nasiruddin Mahmud, is 15 feet deep, with its upper portion rising 5 feet above the level 
of the courtyard. A small doorway 4 feet high in the south side of the cell opens on to a 
descending staircase with Meen steps. The tomb-chamber is roofed with slabs of stone 
suported by four square pillars in the centre and one in each corner of the octagon, wliich 
is further strengthened by another pillar, probably an addition of Firoz Shah’s period.' The 
chamber contains four tombs. The sarcophagus of Nisiruddin Mahmud is said to be that 
near the western wall,* but there is no evidence beyond the fact that this is the largest 
grave in the tomb-chamber. It is more likely, however, that the prince’s grave is the one 
in the centre of the chamber, Externally, the tomb-chamber is faced with marble, and the 
octagonal flat roof is plastered. 

The Hindu elements in the architecture of the monument are apparent in the dome of 
the mosque and the partly-defaced Hindu motifs on some of the pillar-brackets of the 


> Epigraphs in Kfl6c script other than Quranic vcrt« are seen only at the Qu^b (Delhi), /Vrhat-Din-lca- 
Ihompfa (Ajmer) and at Sultan Qhiiri, The script became obsolete in Indk after the thirtwnth ccntuiy. 

! Ir® nupbers given to each pillar on the plate correspond to the numbers on the plan (pL II). 

» Firoz ash, op, dt, p. 16. r m' / 

* Carr Stephen, op. cit., p. 73. 
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western colonnade. The presence of a Gmrt-paUa (receptacle of a Imga) in the pavement 
of the WMtern colonnade js a further significant point. Furthermore, the marble stones 
in the external fa?ade of the mosque are serially numbered, indicating their removal from 
eisewhere Indeed, so P/omment are the Hindu features that Cunningham was led to 
teheve that the tomb of Sultan ^arl with its domes of overlapping courses, appears to 
^ pre-Muhammadan" ' Carr Stephen says that the crypt is decidedly pre-Muhammadan, 
but whe^er built by Hindu workmen or a Hindu building appropriated by the Muham¬ 
madans It IS not easy to decide.® These views are unacceptable in the light of the Arabic 
inscription givmg the date of the construction of the monument. The Hindu elements 
are due solely to the re-utihzation of Hindu materials and the employment of Hindu crafts¬ 


men. 


2. The Tughlaq phase 


The next architectural phase is best named after the Tughtaqs, the third Muslim 
d^asty in India (1320-1414). The austere forms of their architecture reflect the character 
of these step warriors. The distinguishing features are pointed arches with battered walls 
of great thickness, well-dressed monolithic columns and plastered domes on low necks. ' 
The buildings are massive and simple with a monotonous repetition of the same features. 

On level ground 50 feet to the south of Sultan Gharl’s tomb are situated the tombs 
of Ruknuddm Fipz §hah (d. 1237) and Mu'izuddin Bahram Shah (d, 1241). Both of these 
unfortunate Sultans of Delhi were the sons of Sultan Shamsuddln Iltutraish: the former 
ascended the throne on his father’s death in 1235-36 and was deposed in the same year; 
the latter, who succeeded his sister Sultana Raziya, the first and last queen of Delhi, was 
takp prisoner by his noblemen and murdered in 124L The tombs are identified on the 
basis of FIroz Shah’s description in the Futultat that he restored the tombs of the two princes 
(above, p. 5), hut there is no means of identifying the tombs individually. One of them 
still stands, while the other is represented by a heap of rubble and fragments of columns, 

_ Though the tombs had their origin in the ‘Turkish’ period, it is probable from Hroz 
Shah’s statement that the superstructure was wholly or partly erected by him. The archi¬ 
tecture of the standing tomb is in conformity with a Tughlaq date. It is a quartzite chhattri 
(pavilion), octagonal on plan, resting on eight monolithic columns. The octagonal parapet 
over the level of the pent {ckhajjd} is decorated with shield-shaped merlons in relief. The < 
oval dome, typical oflts age, is plastered and is crowned by an amaiaka{p\, XI B). Iji- 
tcrnally it is gradually reduoM from an octagon to a circle and is devoid of any decoration. 

It is noteworthy that the tomb is one of the earliest octagonal cMarirf-shaped tombs 
in India. The reign of FIroz Shah witnessed the erection of many such structures, e,g. those 
at yauz and the fully developed octagonal tomb of I^an-t-Jahan Tilangani 

(d. 1368-69), both at Delhi. This form of tomb-construction was further improved in India 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the tombs of Mubarak Shah, Muhammad 

Sljah, Sikandar Shah Lodi and ‘Tsa l^an are a few of the many remarkable examples of 
the type. 

At a distance of 250 feet to the east of Sultan Gharl’s tomb is a mosque, the pointed 
arches and thick bathed walls of which indicate its Tu^laq origin (pis. VII and Xll A). ' 
It can therefore be identified with the mosque erected by FIroz ^ah (above, p, 6). 

The mosque is built of local grey quartzite, and stands on a platform 2^ feet high. 
The prayer-chamber is two aisles deep and is divided into five bays of which part of the 

^ Archaeotogicol Survey of India Report, fV (Calcutta, 1874), p. 60. 

* Oirr Stephen, op. cit. 
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two northern ones has collapsed, It is roofed by groined archM springng f 
sauare stone pillars in the eastern exterior row and from single pillars inside th^namber* 
The me/frdb is formed by a simple recessed arch slightly projecting externally. The stone- 

paved floor of the chamber is in ruins, r j r* 1 ,^ 

The heavy stone brackets projecting from the parapet of thc j^tem fa^de of the Ppy^" 
chamber indicate the former existence of a pent. The only indication of a gateway in the 
middle of its eastern enclosure is a stone jamb. 

3, The Late Mof^ui phase 

The remains of this period at Sultan GharT consist exclusively of unpretentious domestic 
houses (pi XU B). Being among the few remains of their class, they are not without 
revealing as they do the conditions in which the ordinary people lived and their humble 

attempts at decorating their dwellings. , , . i 

Though the houses now existing at Sultan Gharl belong to the late Mo^ul period, 

some of them, in spite of their Mo^ul superstructure, may stand on ancient foundations 

or otherwise incorporate the remains of earlier stuctures. ... , j 

House No. 6, mention of which has been made above (p. 7), is the b^l-plann^ 
house now identifiable. It is built of quartzite rubble and stands on a plinth 3 feet high. 
It faces the central open space of the town, and has a door in the middle of its northern wall 
and a room in the western half of its external face. The doorway opens into the i^er 
side of the enclosed courtyard of the house. On the opposite side is a dam with three 
arched openings and an ante-room at each end. Patches of stucco bear traces of floral 
• designs Many of the walls contain niches {taq), but there are no windows. 

Square or oblong sockets at the tops of the walls indicate that the house was roofed 
with beams; that they were covered with wooden planks and a thick layer of concrete 
is also evident from the remains. The roof was drained through the parapet-wall by water¬ 
spouts, leading down a cement channel on the face of the wall. Flanking the eastern 
and western walls of the house are small rooms and a collapsed verandah. 

The group of houses (Nos. 7-17) forming the eastern mohalla of the town is more 
regular in lay-out than the western group. Most of the houses consist of a big central 
d&ldn with two ante-rooms at each end. The only houses in which deviations are observed 
are No. 16 and 17; while houses No. 7 and 10 are so dilapidate that it is difficult to guess 
their plan. The only noteworthy architectural feature in this group is the flower- and 
leaf-pattern incised in the plaster of the soffits and spandrils of the arches in house No. 11. 

The irregular western group of houses (Nos. 18-3S) does not differ materially from the 
eastern group. A noteworthy feature, however, is the i^e of vaults to form the roof of 
houses No. 22 and 25. It is also clear from the remains that some of the houses were 
double-storeyed. House No. 21 contains a Sanskrit epigraph inscribed on a stone shaft 
built into the western wall of the house ^above, p. 6); while house No. 27 contains a 
stone linga used as a lin tel in one of the blind arches. 
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By V. D. Krjshnaswami 

definUive stage in ^e^roducthn of the'^tools^^^^ ntiliion years ago reached a 

menu it seems likely that for a cm^en^rLT^ ^eapons wheremth to master his environ- 
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L INTRODUCTION 

The term ‘Stone Age’ 

T he cultural stages of Man antecedent to the times when utiie metal first ^ploit^ 
by him arc collectively known as the Stone Age, from the material chiefly used by him tn 
fabricating the tools with which he began his career of power and control over environ¬ 
ment This Age has costomarilv been divided into two main divisions, christened by Lubbock 

in 1863 as ib<i Falaeolithic (Old Stone) Age and Neolithic (New Stone) Age." In the 
oalaeolithic, man was like his contemporary animals parasitic on nature for ms food, 
hunting these with stone implements characteristically chipped and jtaked. In the subse¬ 
quent period he learned to live in co-operation with nature so as to increase his food-supply 
dirough agriculture and the domestication of animals, and to practise some of the basic arts 
of civdized life. The stone artifacts now employed by him are characteri2ed by a grmdmg 
and polishing that have led some to name this stage the Polished Stone Age, and dunng 
these times, if not earlier, the art of making pottery vessels invented. 

The gap originally postulated between the two Ages in Europe vanished about lyuo, 
when other industries were discovered sandwiched between the two and assigned to a 
Mesolithic (Middle Stone) Age.“ This Age was essentially a continuation of the nomadic 

Palaeolithic stage. , . , - ■ j i . j ■ *i,* 

(X these three stages, the Palaeolithic has a geological antiquity deeply rooted m the 
Pleistocene; it comprises a far longer period than can be assigned to the two later stages 
taken together, the era of which has been distinguished as the Holocene (Recent) period. The 
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1^'^°apy the Stone Age in human 

the rteheat count™* m the world for remain, ef th“«rhSVhSte;^i.Sc;v^ 

Pioneer work 

the danng^dalm Sf archawlogy followed 

evidently of human fabrication, in the old^Xcfdenos^f ^ 

in associaUon with a lone extinct fauna in i a?Q°!P^^-c Somme at Abbeville, 

of Darwin’s Origin o/^ieSrth?^ eminent 

Falconer— confirmed the claim of Boucher de-Ppr hi Evans and 

Ro^a. Society, and in -*63 

jopeal Survey resoive^n'toSTou^^r^oKibie^^nar^tracM of'***' 

India m the course of his ceoloeicat duties ^ S ^ human art’ in South 

1863) at Pallavaram, near KS. of a ,™e oSaeXh by the find 

'^anite gner 52'by' 

£/fI ^^h“TH^?5bat‘De^5)‘2rthe'ui^? Gid5vart’Td1ii“l8«*C “h T« 

3?^»iSisJ:"A'lSa-£r^ K'rxss 

that by Foote during the forty-three years 

R, iy “ '*'« d^de rf >heV^^^^ 

for n lorated m the Madras Government MuKum in a building speciSv eiwtal 

Wand the n.f ■'“d published two Catalogues in 1914, onS onT^IESS^ ■ 

as it rt^resenls a solitary but brilliant response in India to the call of orahktn.^ 

lets “ E“i-«I*- A prolonged iS followed, during »Seh1he ±S’ 

“>*ists of India were engaged almost exclusively with historic civUizathJiis. "ubaeo- 

A FRESH IMPETUS 

a half aim*’ri™S*S* *»,'!?“ Indian Slone Age problem came about a decade aud 

Sou* itidia Cajibndje A vast eoileetion of lithic 1™*“™ 

in IQin f * Kistna bn^in wes pJneed id his hands by its collector. L A CammiqH^ 

*e indn^’- ' diiovored an apparent chronolS 

■udustnes mvo^ed, on lines similar to those ^Sgniaed in Afrii^ 
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similar climatic cycles. Two years later he received a fresh collection from the vicinity 
of Madras from Messrs. F. J. ^chards and Cammiade," which was considered in the light of 
his previous general conclusions. The whole problem of the Indian palaeolithic was thus 
revived in a new context. 


The Yale-Cambridge Expeditiom (1935), and the correlation of the Indian Stone 

Age with the Himalayan Ice Age 

Meanwhile Dr, Helmut de Terra, who had been working in North-west India in 1932,®* 
had discovered stray artifacts on both sides of the Himalayas (Kargil and the Salt Range 
south of the Potwar plateau in the Punjab), He also saw a palaeolithic collection made 
in 1930 by Lt, K. R. U. Todd at Pindi Gheb in the valley of the Sohan, a region from which 
stray palaeoUths had been reported in 1880 and which in 1928“ D. N. Wadia of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India noticed as abounding in primitive palaeolithic artifacts. In such a 
context De Terra was necessarily led to surmise that the pluvial cycles in South India 
postulated by Burkitt might be related with the northerly glaciations already noticed in 
the Himalayan region. The result was the well-equipped Yale-Cambridge Expedition 
of 1935, led by De Terra in association with Dr. Teilhard de Chardin and Dr. T. T. Paterson, 
and united for intensive research by the concerted methods of geology, palaeontology and 
prehistoric archaeology into the Late Cainozoic period in India as it bore on the Stone 
Age problem. 

Two previous expeditions in the north-west Himalayas had given De Terra sufficient 
gwlogical data to indicate that Kashmir and 'the adjoining plains of the Puniab would 
yield important information on the relationship of Quaternary glaciations and crustal 
movements to ^rly Man and his cultures, of which he had had glimpses in the Pleistocene 
deposits of Ih^e SiwaUk re^on. He therefore undertook in the present expedition the study 
of the Late Cainozoic in India. On these considerations he chose ” for this investigation 
the country extending from the Kashmir Valley across the Pir Panjal Range and Poonch 
to the Salt Range betw<»n the Indus and the Jhelum. This sector comprisl a slope of the 
Himalayas and Its adjoining Potwar plain in the Punjab, with their mare recently uplifted 
ridges such as the Pir Panjal and the Salt Range. upmicu 

Naturally the inv^tig^ons had to be based on a careful stratigraphical examination 
rim^o Q4Jternary Glacial Cycle in Kashmir, aheJdy rec^J^ by 

Giotto Daindli, provided an ideal means for working out a standard seauence of ceological 
events for the mountainous tract. The gladal anl intergheial wo^ld ta 

correlirtable \nlh the Late- and Post-Siwalik romiations of the adjoining foothills nnd plains 
lower down, for dating the atttfact-beaiing horizons in them. This in turnToSd eSe 
the cheeking of the straiigraphfcal result there obtained aga ns the SlMontoloS 

T^Ss the" slratigraphy®^ the Si»alik“3rs. 

thus the Pleistocene geology oeuires m Kashmir around the glacial cycle as revealed by 

every possibte evidence-by terminal moraines and by the composite vat^X^ or 
temaces w h sedimentary records of both glacial and interglaciS^ “a^ ^The ^eMs 

g"LMornote'5S1^^^ 

St^nr^^^ r.s:?o =rrof sT^rsiita’‘“r” 

^ .0 the uSdStding orihi"ear^^4tem 
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I!, THE ALPINE GLACIAL CYCLE IN KASHMIR 

Karewa Sfrifj; 

The Kashmir basin in the Himalayas^ 3,600 feet higher than the Sub-Himalayan plain 
in the Punjab, is a faulted strike valley in the north-western Himalaya drained by the Jbelum 
river. Flanked by high, partly glaciated mountain ranges, the Jhelum valley has through¬ 
out the Quateimry recorded in Kashmir a glacial lake and the fluctuations of a polyglacial 
cycle. Tile chief geological formation of the fee Age here is the huge Karewa Series—a 
thick stratified (lacustrine) accumulation of silt, clay and gravels, the lower part of which 
is strongly folded. 

Terraces are found mainly in the transverse valleys of the flanking mountains and are 
clearly exposed along the Vishav river, a tributary of the Jhelum south of Srina^ and east 
of Shupian (pL XIID, The dating of these terraces presupposes an understanding of the 
underlying Karewa beds which are seen as flat mounds bordering the slopes of the mountains 
above the modem alluvium of the Jhelum. 

On the Himalayan slope, for example, at the outlet of the Sind and Liddar valleys 
north and south of Srinagar on the eastern side of the Jhelum lake beds are found above 
and below moraines of the second glaciation. These are respectively known as the Lower 
and the Upper Karewas. 

Underlying the Lower occurs the first strong ice advance, which is recorded in a termmal 
moraine and a corresponding ouiwash apron. The Lower Karewas contain at one place 
(Sombur) vertebrate fossils, and at other places fossil plants. The vertebrate remains with 
a primitive elephant, Eiepfuis hysitdricuSt indicate an Early (Lower) Pleistocene age and a 
Late Siwalik fauna. This elephant api^rs to be restricted to the older Upper Siwalik beds 
(Ta trot- Pinjor zones) of the neighbouring foothills of the Punjab. , . 

On the Kashmir side the lower of the two Karewas is unconformably overlain by 
grave] and boulder clay, apparently due to deposition in a lake, as higher up large trough 
valleys and thick moraines testify to the second glaciation and its great int^sity. The 
boulder fans are more than 300 feet in thickness in places, and they are conspicuous iii all 
geological sections, both in Kashmir and in the foothills on the Punjab side. Pr^eding 
the second glaciation was a strong uplift and folding of the Lower Karewa beds whi^ took 
place at the close of the first glaciation, and this unconformity d^i^ the Lower Pleislo- 
*^ne. In the valley centre they are concealed by a mantle of stratified and, in many plac^, 
loess-like silt and sand. These are the Upper Karewa beds. They mark the close of the 
s^ond glaciation and the beginning of the next interglacial stage, dunng wmeh the lake 
was drained by reason of another uplift of the PIr Panjal range, and the Jhelum valley 
tl<?velop^, causing the first terrace on the Upper Karewas. 


Glacial Terraces 

The first terrace was cut into the Karewa formation by rivere that dissected the S(^ 
silts until they reached the underlying more resistant gravel fans. This must have happen 
^fore the third ice advance, because its moraines are found ^ a much lower level, JW feet 
^neath the surface of the fans of the second glaciation.^ Eindently strums could have 
<ii^ted the Upper Karewa beds of the lake only after it had bpn drain^. And there is 
evidence of this in the tributary valley west of Srinagar and elsewheie, m the form of a ledge 
^erable to Terrace 1, between the two slop^ the upper of which belongs to ^ Upper 
Karewas, and below the lower slope the moraines of the third glaciaUon lower 

slope thus belongs to the latter half of the second interglacial and the ledge (Terrace 1) 
oiust therefore belong to the earlier half of the second interglacial period. 
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Terrace 2 is encountered below a prominent slope and in general is not well presery^. 
However, in three instances its correlation with the terminal moraines of the third glaciation 

T^?ace 3 is conspicuous by its great width. Up-stream this terrace cuts into the i^d 
moraine, as in the Pir Panjal mountains, and therefore is erosional (degradational) m ongin 

and has to be placed in the third interglacial. ^ ^ th^ 

The fourth glaciation was less effective m Kashmir than tlw preceding one* and the 

glacial outwash resulting from it is therefore generally thinner. The corresponding ter^e 
fTertaoe 4) lies for the most part 40 to 50 feet above present stream-levels and carries a 
veneer of loamy silt presumably derived from withered and r^eposited lo^s. 

The fiftli and lowest terrace concludes the system and is encount^ed m tnost 
vallevs of the Kashmir basin 20 to 30 feet below an erosional slow cut into Tcrraw 4,_ it 
is cSnoosed chieflv of a brown loamy silt which corresponds clearly to a late post- (pleisto- 
S iSvaK which in turn^clates itself a. clearly with the youngest and fr^hest 
set of small, thin moraines at the highest valley levels on either flank of this J 

dating is supported by the observations that the gravel of the younger terraw is banked up 
aeainst the slope below the fourth terrace and that both are aggradational m pri^n. 

^ Thus the ^aiemary Terraces I to 5 in the glaciated portion of the Kashmir ILmalayas 
have been due to alternating aggradation of stream-levels corr^ponding to gli^ial stag^ 
rTerraces 2, 4 and 5) and degradation in the interglacial stagK (Terracte 1 and 3) aidM by 
interpolated diastrophic uplifts. The terraces therefore begin from the latter half of the 

^^^oreo'e Terra, Dainelli had observed the same four glaciations but he liad equated 
the earliest with the second (Mindel) of the Alps making the fourth a post-Wiirm advance, 
De Terra’s data make him run all the four glaciations on the pattern of the Alps, his most 
imoerative reason being his find of a primitive elephant in the Karewas of the first inpr- 
alaciaU equatable with the Early Pleistocene (Tatrot-Pinjor) of the Upper Siwahks under¬ 
lying the boulder fans In the Potwar region. He completes the parallelism between the 
Alps and the Himalayas, observing that the terminal moraines of the fourth glaciaUon m 
the Himalaya are succeeded by at least two smaller oscillations, recalling the Buhl and 
Gsehniu advances in the Alps, and that the terrace features equally suggest this correlation. 

Along the Tawi river in Jammu, De Terra observed the Boulder Conglomerate (with 
faceted boulders and erratics) of the Upper Siwaliks merging with a glacial moraine, which 
he concluded to belong to the second glaciation, as no other managed to proceed as far as 
their valley outlets to the border of the Punjab plains. Paterson too observed the same 
relationship at Poonch. This is a cardinal fact through which the Late Siwalik (Cainozoic) 
history of the Himalayan foolhilis gets linked with the glacial cycle in the north.** It 
enables us to bring in a wider and more generally applicable scheme of the Late Cainozoic 
history for both the glaciated and non-glaciaied (periglacial) regions, into which the Lower, 
Middle and Upper Pleistowne divisions of the Siwaliks can be correlated. 


Stone Age evidence 

Traces of the Old Stone Age are as good as abs^t in and beyond Kashmir, for the few 
stray flakes found here at Pampur in 1932 and assigned to the Mid-PalaeoUthic by C^. 
and J. Hawkes, have smee 1935 been dated by Ek Terra to a Proto-Neolithic Post-Glacial 
industry associated with the fifth terrace. The similarity in technique is ascribed by him to 
a clear survival of a Mid-Palaeolithic (Sohan) Levalloisean tradition in sub-recent times. 
The question therefore of the duration of the Palaeolithic depends on geological and archaeo¬ 
logical data to be gleaned only in the periglacial Siwalik region of Potwar lower down— 
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which serves to make Terrace 4 as marking the end of the Pleistocene. Terraces 1 to 4 
will therefore be referred to as the Pleistocene terraces. 

We may now pass on to the stratigraphy of the Pot war region where the faunistic and 
archaeological records are complete and coherent. 


III. PERIGLACIAL QUATERNARY SEQUENCE IN THE PUNJAB 

The Pot war Siwaliks 

The age of the Quatern^ (Pleistocene and Holocene) formations of India is intimately 
connected with that of the rich Late Cainozoic fossil mammals, including the anthropoids, 
found in the Siwulfk Series of ihe Himalayan foothills. These faunas have been Investtgaied 
from the Siwalik Range below Simla by Pilgrim, Colbert and others during nearly a century. 
This Series, 3,000 to 4,0(X) fast above sea level, follows the southern Himalayas from the 
Bannu plains on the west to the Brahmaputra valley on the east, and takes its name from 
the Siwalik Hills of the Hard war region between the Ganges and the Jumna. It includes 
the Salt R^ge in the southern Punjab, to the north of which and delimited by the Himalayan 
foothills lies the Potwar plateau stretching between the Indus and the Jhelum elbow. This 
plah^u is an elevated mass of folded Siwalik deposits which extend north to the Rawal¬ 
pindi district, De Terra chose this region for his detailed investigation as here alone 
lit hie artifacts had been reported. Also nowhere else in the Potwar is the Pleistocene 
history so well recorded as along the Sohan river and its tributaries, where the most im¬ 
portant feature is the geological relation between the Boulder deposits, the Potwar Loess and 
Terraces (fig. t). The Indus drains this elevated Potwar plain, and it was on the v^eys 
of the Indus and two of its tributaries, the Sohan and the Jhelum, that De Terra’s expedi¬ 
tion of 1935 concentrated their energies, eventually announcing to the world the existence 
of 3 new Palaeolithic culture which was named Sohan, after the tributary (mentioned above) 
where it was discovered. 

, In this region the Siwalik formation is a freshwater deposit 20,000 feet thick, ranging 
m age from the Late Mio^ne to the Early Middle Pleistocene. What makes the Siwalik 
history more interesting than ever for the archaeologist is the discovery of prehistoric lithic 
tools of !^rly Man in the topmost gravels of the Upper Siwalik formation by De Terra and 
Paterson in 1935. Since the Pleistocene and its archaeology are connected with the Upper 
Siwalik sequence itself, it is necessary to outline briefly the Late Tertiary with a view to 
denning the Plio-Pleistocene boundary as revealed by these strata. 

In the Siwaliks the following suWivisions in descending order are:— 


(iii) Upper Siwaliks 


B.C. Zone 


Pinjor Zone \ 
Tatrot Zone j 


Early Mid-Pleistocene {Narbada) 


Lower Pleistocene iyiUefranchian) 


(iO Middle Siwaliks [ 

.. , ( Chinji Zone 

(0 Lower Siwaliks < Kamlial 2tone ) 
l Murree Series J 


Upper Pliocene {Fomian) 
Middle Pliocene {Ponfian) 

Lower Pliocene {Pantian) 

Upper Miocene 


So far as the Lower and Middle SiwSliks are concerned, no slratigraphical breaks are 
toemible. The Chinji beds in the Lower Siwaliks are regarded as Pontiao, but there is 
launal break between the Pliocene and the Miocene, A significant sedimentary break, 
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however, divides the Middle from the Upper Siwaliks, and associated with it there is also a 
distinct faunal change. This has accordingly been taken by De Terra and Teilhard as the 
boundary between the Pliocene and Pleistocene periods. It signifies a period of erosion 
(initialed by the uplift of the Himalaya), as well as change of fauna. - * • n 

The Middle Siwalik Dhok Pathan-Nagri fauna represents the hold-over of a typically 
Pontian group of mammals from the Chinji Zone into the Pliocene with certain differences 
pointed out by De Terra. The abundant Pliocene horse (Hippanon) ^ wdl as other ^mg 
animals such as giraffes, antelopes and bovids, which characteme the Dhok Pathan, was 
typical of open and drier plains. Again, fossil anthropoids are more abundant m e 
Chinji and Nagri Zones than in the Dhok Pathan, and in the earliest Pleistocene (Tatroi 
beds) they are entirely absent. This fact is very suggestive for the existence of a tropical 
climate during the pre-Dhok Pathan stage of the Siwaliks, u . 

The sedimentary records in which these fossils were preserved substantiate these climatic 
changes. The Chinji beds are coloured red, indicating tropical chemical withering due to 
abundant rainfall and vegetation. The younger Nagri Zone is pepper-coloured showing 
lesser intensity of tropical weathering, and the abundant palms mdicate sim-tropic 
ditions. The still grey-colourcd sandstones of the Dhok Pathan Zone would mdica e more 
arid conditions. All this shows that climate has play^ a decisive p^t extinction 

of the Siwalik fauna, and that there was a retreat of the tropical belt from the Himalayan 
foothills, from what is now the temperate zone. 

Plio-Plektocene boundary 

The Upper Siwalik formations can be divided into two faunistic and lithologic^uehces 
or sub-cycles separated by an angular unconformity, which are ^ 

Middle fteistocene age. The former is characterized by the primitive elept^nts Stegodon 

Equus and Sivatheri.um. The latter sub-cycle or 

correlates itself with the second Himalayan Glaciation. The few fossils known 

hotizon indicate a younger type of fauna, as m the Narbada, in which Ekpims antiquuA 

ThearaShic disconformity between the Dhok Pathin and Tatrnt sta8« 
the close of the cycle of sedimentation going on m Poiwar ^ 

limes. This disconformlty has been taken by De Terra and w 

out, as the boundary between the Pliocene and Pleistocene on faumstic 
Tatroi-Pinjor fauna the Hipparion is totally ab^nt and there is a sudeten 
appearance of Elephas, Equus and Bos. This faunal ^ pijncene 

Table, pi. XIV) is a typical Villefranchian assemblage a clear 

(Pontia^j group with its characteristic Hippanon. Here th^efore ^ 

have placed the Plio-Plcistocene boundary accepting the palawntoiogical 
Pleistocene by Haug in 1911, adopted recently by Hopwood ^ the ent^ with^ihe 

of ihis sudden appearance of Equus, Bos and Elephas* TTus is alp m ^ west 

older definition of the Pleistocene as starting with the <>nsct of 

India this new faunal immigration m the Tatrot Zone ci^citl^ P^han \hich in 

-the culmination of a further deterioration as compared with the 

turn was the result of a progressive deierioraDon that, as we have seen, had started in me 
Middle Siwaliks from the Chinjis. 


Lower Pleistocene 

The Lower PHstocene is further divisible on lithological grounds into two stages— the 
Tatrot and the Pinjor Zones. 
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First Glacial (Tatrot Zone):—This Zone has yielded very few fossils as comi^red with 
the Pinjor Zone, and this scantiness has been taken to reflect the impact of the glacial climate 
on the rich mammal fauna of the Siwaliks. This is further substantiated by a soil analysis 
of this zone made by Dr. Krynne,“ which indicated the total absence of chemical weathering 
and was even suggestive of glacial action. Again, the coarseness of the deposit, I ^000 feet 
thick, must have required powerful streams and abundant rainfall. Also the Pinjor elephant 
has been equated to the Lower Karewa formation in Kashnyr, where a similar elephant 
(Elephas hysudricus) was encountered. Thus palaeontological and geological grounda 
and soil-analysis all combine to correlate the Tatrot Zojie of the Upper Siwilik with the 
first glaciation of the ICiShmir region. On this basis the first Himalayan Ice Advance is 
referable to the beginning of the Pleistocene with the advent of the new immigrant VUle- 
franchian fauna. 

Tile first Interglacial Period {Pinjor Stage):—Faunistically this zone is inseparable 
from the lower Tatrot zone, but lithologically the two are different. The underlying 
Tatrot gravel is of grey colour, whereas the upper Pinjor is composed of pink silt and sands. 
TTtis colour-change has been taken to indicate climatic changes analogous with a similar 
interglacial succession in Kashmir, where the pre-Karewa fans of the first glaciation are 
oyeriain by the Lower Karewa lake hcd^. Most elements of the fauna of the Upper 
Siwaliks are found in this Zone but not in the Boulder Conglomerate or the Tatrot stages. 
As in the case of the Pinjor deposits, the Lower Karewas contain locssic material indicative 
of monsoon conditions such as would obtain during an, interglacial stage. On this evidence 
this zone will correlate itself with the first interglacial, and the absence of anthropoids 
would point to a subtropic climate for this stage. 


Middle Pleistocene and Terrace formation 

, Second Glacial Period (Boulder Conglomerate Stage): — The boundary between the 
Pmjor and the final stages of the Upper Siwallk Boulder Conglomerate is marked by an 
unconformity caused by folding and erosion, tn the mountains, this uplift was accompanied 
by glaciation. Here erosion was severe, leading to widespread deposition of thick fans 
^boulders in the plains and the adjoining foothills, indicating intensive pluvial conditions. 
These dep^its are known as the Boulder Conglomerate Zone of the Upper Siwaliks. De 
Terra and Pateran have independently proved that the Boulder Conglomerate merges with 
the morain^ second glaciation. This provides the key for the correlation of the 

late Upper Siwahk Zone with the glacial cycle established in Kashmir, as it was only during 
the s^ond glaciaUon that the valley glaciations of the Himalayan foothills reached their 
outlets on the Orders of the Punjab plains. This correlation is important for the dating 
of the terries m the Sohan valley and those in the plains and the hill tracts. The faunal 

Elephas namadicus here indicates a fauna 
younger than the ^rly Pleistocene of the Pmjor and similar to that of the Narbada and 
Godavari valleys which are unmistakably of Mid-Plebtocene. 

nf the Boulder Conglomerate the first true prehistoric tools 

the ‘Pre sJian ’ ^ ® locaLties in the Punjab. This industry has been named 

” ‘ ■ I pebbles and large fl^es of quartzite, 

percussion, small striking platforms and 
mar^nal fiake ^rs. Their age is assigned to the last phase of the second glaciation So 
far, t^ie is nothing comparable to this industry from aSywhgre else in Asia 

Potwar is^tilted ^ Boulder Conglomerate Series of the 

sueSiio first terrace, 

suggesting the beginning of the present drainage pattern. The CTustal movements which 
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tilled and folded the Boulder Conglomerate beds contributed to the dissection of the Potwar 
peneplain^ and prolonged erosion during this period gave rise to Terrace t, a degradational 
terrace 220 feet above the level of the stream in the Sohan valley and 410 feet in the Indu^ 
In Kashmir also a similar set of causes brought in the «|uivalent to Terrace L Associated 
with the thin gravels (re*deposited Boulder Conglomerate) of this terrace. Early Palaeolithic 
implements are found which are recorded in two major facies of equal antiquity, one an 
Abbevillio-Acheulean handaxe (similar to the Madras Industry and prevalent m South 
India) and the other an ‘atypicar complex of pebble and flake tools which De T^ra has 
christened the Sohan culture. That these were not washed out from the Boulder Conglo¬ 
merate or any other Upper Siwalik deposits is shown by their absence in these horizoiw* 
Nothing is known about the fauna of Terrace 1 but De Terra has on archa^logical pounds 
equated with this terrace the fauna of the Narbada region, where also bandaxes and bon^ 
implements are found associate with the Mid-Pleistocene horse, buifalo, straight tusked 
elephant and hippopotamus. 

Upper Pletstocene 

Third Glacial Period (Terrace 2):—This terrace 120 feet above the Sohan river is 
aggradational in origin and contains two distinct stratigraphic horizons, (0.^ basal Stara 
and (ii) an overlying mass of yellow loessic silt commonly occurring in this terra^. At 
places it reaches a thickness of 350 Feet. It is also known as the Potwar Loess ^ from its 
widespread mantle-like occurrence here, at places independent of any physiographic 
obstacles. In the Potwar region near Rawalpindi and Poonch the swond glaciation w^ 
followed by a long erosion-interval, which in turn gave place to the deposition m a tnic 
series of loessic silt. This Potwar formation covers the older relief into which lerr^e J 
was cut during the third interglacial. Terrace 2 therefore comes out ^ a third glacial 
aggradation, homotaxial with the third glacial gravel of Kashmir—^ conclusion 
strengthened by the circumstance that this terrace can be traced m the tribumiy valleys 
leading from the plains to the foothills as far as the terminal moraines of the tlurd glaciation. 

The Potwar loess contains fossil remains of a fauna which, on comparison with mt 
of the Siwaiiks, appears scanty and impoverished. It conveys, however, a picture ot the 
land as being semi-arid and inhabited by horse, bison, camel and wolf. 

Implements of phase A, of Late Sohan Culture, are found in many locabties of the 
Potwar Basal Gravel. The later phase B implements of the Late Sohan are tound m the 
lower 20 feet of the silt at numerous places. This phase of the Sohan reveals a strong 
Levalloisean influence already apparent in Late Sohan A. In some sections the ro war 
silt is tilted, reminiscent of another diastrophic phenomenon. , , ■ » - j 

Third interglacial Period (Terrace 3):—This mterglacial or mterpluvial ^ 

was a long pericwl of erosion recorded Iw a degradational terrace (80 fwt high in the Soha Jl 
formed by the dissection of the Potwar Loess. It is intermediate in height 
2 and 4, and in the Upper Sohan valley and in the Indus valley below Attock, the third 
terrax:e is w'cll developed. This same erosional stage is found regionally in Kashmir, Foonen 
and Jammu in the Punjab foothills, where it seems patent, within the entire sequence ot 
terraces, that it originated during the third mlerglacial penod. , , * 

Fourth Glacial Period (Terrace 4):—Tlus represents the a^adational stoge contem¬ 
poraneous with the fourth Ice Advance and is composed of pinkish loam, sand Md gr^et. 
A prominent slope 30 to 40 feet high between Terraces 3 and 4 must have resulted through an 
uplift during Upper Pleistocene tim<K. In Kashmir also Terrace 4 is an aggradational 
terrace but consists of gravels. This terrace closes the Pleistocene in the Potwar region, 
and is 40 feel high in the Sohan and 90 feet in the Indus. Presumably me 
Palaeolithic industry from Pindi Gheb and Dhok Pathao, a Later or Evolved Sohan , 
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may be assigned to this terrace; that is to say, the Lower Palaeolithic Sohan tradition 
persisted in the Punjab into the fourth glacial period. 


Holocene 

Post-PJeistocene (Terrace 5): about 20 feet above the present stream level there is a 
fifth terrace, aggradational in origin. It is composed of silt, and Ete Terra observes that 
it belongs to the fifth Ice (Post-glacial) Advance in the mountains. 

Furihennore, overlying the deposits of Terrace 4 is a thin veneer of silt of apparently 
eolian origin which contains culture layers at depths exceeding lOO feel, containing charcoal, 
broken bones and pottery. Skeletal remains of Homo sapiem of dolicoceph^c type were 
found by De Terra with neolithic funerary pottery in a yellow loess, that overlies Potwar silt 
in the Central Salt Range and at Uchali west of Naushera. The presence of pottery and 
late palaeolithic implements indicate a time-range for the deposits from late Pleistocene to 
recent times, and that it is tn this stage that one has to look for the transition between the 
palaeolithic and neolithic culture, Microliths made of brown jasper or flint were collected 
by De Terra from the Potwar Loess surface, which seems to have been derived from a fossil 
soil of sub-recent origin. 


Seven stages of the Pleistocene 


Thus all the five lerrac^ could be followed from the glacial tract of the Kashmir 
Himalayas to the Potwar plain below and in other streams descending from the HirnaJayan 
ranges. The concomitance of gravel-accumulations in the ^aciated and non-glaciated 
regions of N.W. India is one of the most striking features of the Pleistocene. Terraces 2 
and 4 find their counterparts in the ag&adational glacial deposits of Kashmir; Terraces 
1 and 3 correspond to the interglacial erosional stages. These facts demonstrate that 
generally there seems to be an equation of the pluvial and inter-pluvia! periods of the peri- 
glacial Potwar region with those respectively of the glacial and interglacial in the 
mountainous tracts of Kashmir. This delicate balance between climate and cycles of 
sedimentation has been summarized in a formula by Dr, Movius^*;— 

(a) Cold conditions—*■ Glaciations—►Deposition on the Plains 


Moraine I 

Karewa fans -► 
Moraine Terrace 2 —► 
Moraine Terrace 4 -► 


Tatrot Gravels 
Boulder Conglomerate 
Potwar Gravel and Silt of Terrace 2 
Slit of Terrace 4 


(fr) Warm temperate conditions-^deglaciation->Erosion. on the plains 
Uppier Karewas —► Ti Erosional 
ni Interglacial —* Tt Erosional. 


Thus both on geological and faunal analyses, and from terrace records enclosing 
archaeologicat evidence, the tripartite Pleistocene Period becomes divisible into seven stages 
as follows: o 


! Terrace 4 Loam and Silt 
Terrace 3 Erosion Period 
Terrace 2 Potwar Loess 


Middle Pleistocene 


f Terrace 1 Erosional Period 
t Boulder Conglomerate 


IV Gfacial Wurm 

III Interglacial 
HI Glacial = Riss 

II Interglacial 
II Gtacial = Mindei 


Lower Pleistocene | j^iot 


I Interglacial 
I Glacial = Gt/wx 
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IV. ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE OLD STONE AGE IN 

POTWAR 

General features 

The activity of Stone A^ Man in this region is shown by the abundance of palaeolithic 
and iteolithic tools found in or on terraces. The material of the palaeolithic tools is 
in all cases quartzite, and the Potwar region has an abundant supply of this in the Mid- 
Pliocene conglomerate. The neolithic tools are of trap or porphyry. So far no sure 
human artifacts have appeared in the Early Pleistocene be^ of the Potwar plain; occasional 
simulations of human workmanship have been accounted for by weathering agencies, 
thermal fVacture and wind erosion. Human records begin in the Boulder Conglomerate 
Stage at the close of the second glaciation and are confined to certain stratigraphic horizons 
younger than those containing the Upper Siwalik or Villefranchian fauna, that is, the 
Middle to UpjJer Pleistdcene terraces. 

The Palaeolitluc culture of this region exhibits two main traditions of equal antiquity 
developing side by side. One of these is the handaxe tradition which shows close affinity 
with the Madras Industry and is also related to the European or African coup-de-poing 
core-industries. 

The other tradition is styled the Sohan Culture, consisting mostly of flakes with some 
characteristic pebble toots. Typologically this latter industry is styled a ^ flake industry’, 
essentially Clactonian with Levatlois influence. Just as an evolutionary trend to neater 
and finer forms^Th the Ab^villio-Acheulean culture is observed, so also the Sohan culture 
exhibits a progressive typological development. Movius has recently shown that the 
Sohan culture is to be regarded as one manifestation of a great complex of chopper-chopping 
tool cultures found by him in the Southern and Eastern Asia. 

The archaeological s^uenoe, as worked out by De Terra and Paterson, of the Stone 
Age Industries in this region is as follows: — 

Pre-Sohan Industry 

This, the earliest lithic industry in India, consists of large flakes derived from crude 
split pebbles worked on one side only. They occur near the top of the Boulder Conglo¬ 
merate, All of them are rolled, denoting that ‘they were made while the conglomerate 
was still in process of deposition’. The flakes (fig. 2), typologically similar to the 



Fig. 2. ’^Pre-SalKia’ fiake from the boulder congiomeraie at Kaliar. (After Dc Terra and Paterson.) 
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Cromerian of England, are big and very worn, with large, plain unfaceied striking platforms 
making high angles (100 to 125 degrees). The bulbs are flat but the cones are large and well 
developed. The upper surface is usually unflaked except for occasional marginal scars. 
There is no secondary working but the edges are battered either by nature or by utilization. 
This industry has been found only in Poiwar, that is, S.E. of Rawalpindi, Malakpur, Adiala, 
Chauntra, Kallar (Sec. 4),* Cbaomukh (Sec. 8), Jammu and Malakpur. 

The term ‘Pre-Sohan’ is used by De Terra with a purely chronological connotation 
for the Boulder Conglomerate Industry of the second glacial period, so as to make it un- 
suggesiive of any genetic or derivative connection with the succeeding ‘Early Sohan’ culture 
which begins in the second Interglacial of Terrace 1. 


Early Sohan Industry 

This is a series of pebble and flake implements collected in the Sohan basin and along 
the Indus river (from Attock to the junction with the Sohan), on the surface of the Boulder 
Conglon^ate and Terrace !, The age of the Early Sohan (fig. 5) is ascribed to the later 
part of the second interglacial stage of Terrace I as rolled forms of Early Sohan are found 
in the basal gravels of Terrace 2. 

On grounds of patination and state of wear, this group is divided into three stages 
termed A, B and C. The earliest. A, is heavily patinated and thoroughly worn, B is deeply 
j^ti^ted like A but not worn, and the youngest, C, Is less patinated and fairly fresh. The 
thrw stages axe characterized by a variety of (chopping and scraping) pebble tools, associated 
with a comparatively small number of flakes which increases in later stages. From the 
to the latest stages there is a typological developmental trend (which cannot be 
based on stratigraphy) towards smaller and neater forms of the various tool types These 
tools f^l into two categories—pebble tools and flake tools. The pebble tools are again 
subdmded into two sub-types, (1) *flat-based’ and (2) ‘ rounded’-pebble tools. 

The Mt-basw variety (fig. 5, 1-4) has a flat side produced by natural cleavage or arti- 
ncLai br^Kfng* From this surface flakes are struck off towards the upper rounded surface 
so as to form a steep cutting edge. It is not known whether they were used for chopping or 
gaping. In the second ‘rounded pebble’ variety (fig. 5, 5-11) the shape of the tool is 
dependent on the shape of the pebble (fiattish-oval or spheroidal), T^e flakes are struck from 

on^al j^ble surfaw ttot from any platform, natural or prepared, as in the former case. 

worked on one side only, which produces a scalloped cutting «lge. 
Whence flaking is all ro^d the periphery, it gives rise to highly evolved cores. 

The same type of pebble tools is found in all the three groups of the ^rly Sohan but 
^ from group to group to produce neater and finer implements. No 

® They also possess 

unfaceted platfoms with httle retouch. Pnmary flaking of the upper surface is crude, 

cortex. Step-flaking is common. The general impression is 
tS tb^pirt number of its pebble tools, has a resemblance 

witfflflkfnl^f>n ^n?^ f ^ ^ ^roup C the commonest pebble toot is flattish 

. n periphery, A devdopment of this form 

n-iA’^ surface, and is characteristic of this Group (fig. 5, 

23 24’2:0^ resemble the Clactonian forms and also the Early Levalloisean (fig. 5, 

of flak5®"Sitlmm® f 'here are two kinds 

oi^akte withou^any signs of retouch. Those with high-angled plain platforms, 

• Thtf numbers of the seelions refer to De Terre’s sectians. 
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Claclon-Jike, are more in number and similar lo those in B, but flatter and neater on the 
whole and with a great amount of primary flaking (fig. 5, 17-21). A few have 
low-angled simple faceted platforms, suggesting a Proto-Levalloisean influence (fig. 
5, 22, 25, and 28). Retouch is absent but some show marginal chipping due to 
utilization. 

The Early Sohan sites are found in the valley of the Sohan at Adiata, Khaslakalan, 
Chauntra and Trap near the Junction of the Sohan and the Indus rivers; also in the Indus 
valley at Ghariala at the confluence of the Haro and the Indus, at Khushalgarh, Makhad 
and Injra. 

The Madras Industry (Abbevillio-Acheulean) 

Attributable to the same s^ond interglacial age (of Terrace 1) as the Early Sohan is 
another industry of equal antiquity but of a different tradition, known as the handaxe 
complex (figs. 7 and 8). Typologically this is similar to the Lower Palaeolithic Abbevillio- 
Acheulean (biface) series oteervable in Peninsular India, with its primary focus at Madras, 
This has been demonstrated by De Terra in a section near Rawalpindi where on a conglomerate 
of the remnant of Terrace 1, he found rolled, crude handaxes of Early Acheut type. Again 
at Chauntra crude heavily rolled forms of Abbevillian handaxe occur in the basal gravels 
of the third phase with fresh Late Acheul types, pointing to its earliest appearance in the 
second interglacial. The stratigraphic position of ths Madras (handaxe) Industry im¬ 
mediately betw'een the loessic formation of the third glacial and the Boulder Conglomerate 
makes it possible to date the Abbevillio-Acheulean culture in the Cis-Himalayan region 
as early scx:ond interglacial 

The tools comprise handaxes, cores and flakes. These arc better described under the 
Late Sohan sequence, as they occur together in the same stratigraphic horizon. No sites 
of this industry have been recorded from the Indus region. The handaxe in the Sohan 
^Rlley occurs at 4 places; S.E. of Rawalpindi (Sec. 5); Adiala (Sec. 10), Chauntra (Sec. 15) 
and at Balwal near Chakri (Sec. 16). 

Late Sohan Industry 

This is of third glacial age of Terrace 2 period. It has two phases A and B, stratigra- 
phically different, A occurring in the basal gravels of the Potwar, (the later) B coming from 
the Potwar Loess above the gravels. Its genetic relation with the Early Sohan is shown by 
the survival of the pebble tools and a similar flaking technique as obtains in the Early 
Sohan. 

(1) Late Sohan A: The pebble tools here show a large variety but they are all better 

made than, and clearly developed from, the Early Sohan. They are associated with a far 
greater number of flake tools (fig. 6) than in Early Sohan and corresponding cores, the 
flake element being distinctly Levalloisean in technique with the Clacton flakes still promi¬ 
nent. Both flake assemblages have left corresponding series of cores. The retouching 
of the flake tools is comparatively small. . . 

(2) Late Sohan B is found in the lower part of the Potwar silt in the form of regular 
workshops not far above the basal gravel, denoting its relationship lo Late Sohan A, The 
tools are exceedingly fresh and in this there is no admixture of Abbevillio-Acheulean hand- 
axes. This indicates the survival of the Sohan tradition long after the biface industry had 
become extinct. Although pebble-choppers and cores are present as in A, this phase 
consists in the main of flakes and blades. Almost half of the flakes have faceted platforms 
without any signs of retouch. The rest are mostly blades or elongated flakes (fig. 6). This 
phase shows a general resemblance to the Late Levalloisean of Europe. 
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The Late Sohan is very widespread, occurring even as far as Simla, It is found in 
Polwar jn a number of places of the Sohan valley, described in detail by De Terra in the 

(Cfiauntra) 15, 16 to 19. It is also seen in 
Poonch at Koth and at Rhotas near Jhelum and sn the Salt Range at Kohli and Dhokgul, 

Chauntra Industry 

’c ^ the most important locality from an archaeo- 

logical pom t of view in the Sohan valley. TTiia is the only site in the Punjab which shows 

Madras (Imndaxe) industry of the south with the Sohan flake 
Th^ mdustri^. The precise dating of this site has not been definitely established. 

If A hl^.v glacial age. It consists of a mixture 

th ^ Sohan elenients and has been divided into three groups on the 

basis of st^e of pre^rvation, which is confirmed by the typology of the tools them- 
^Ives. Thus Group A is the oldest group, completely woIt includes handaxes of 

Prejiohan industry. :^e next Group B is less worn, and handaxes and cleavers show 
neater flaking recalling Lower to Middle Acheul types. In the latest and youngest Group C 
Ihe tools are fresh and unrolled. Late Acheul handaxes (cordate, pyriibrm and ooin^ 
ovates) exhibit trimming and controlled step-flaking (fig. 7, 14). These handa^s are 
associated with discoidal cores, a few faceted flakes and a solitary blade of the Late Sohan 

Sohoo*vdtey?!fe tho 7htoid Pa&S‘''“ 'r'?^ 

Evolved Sohan’ (Late-Upper-Palaeolithic) 

by Todd in 1932^*^^The ^bW^tool^Md'thl^ ^ unknown age was discovered 
series, and the Les ‘h* 

Late Sohan A. Paterson puts this industry m ‘fairlf late’ and aith/M those of 

with the Late Sohan or possibly even iater nJ tL.. ^ i ?* “t test, contemporary 

fourth glacial age. as oi S tools n^IsuS! “ “ 

Palaeolithic iodustty (Piodi Gheb and Dhok Pathan)™ The g 

assigned by Movms to this industry, ne term Evolved Sohan is 

V. THE PLEISTOCENE IN CENTRAL (TROPICAL) INDIA 

The Narbada sedimentation cycles 

little is known of the existemS^of n"ver 

of the Pleistocene stradgraphy and ^ 
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Peninsular Pldsto<^e, De Terra chose the Narbada region as its valJey proved very pro- 

Pleistocene mammal fauna and for the palaeoliths reported from 
here by Hackett at Bhutra in association with an extinct fauna. He confined his investiga¬ 
tions between Hoshan^bad and Narsmghpur where Theobald in 1860 had studied the 
I leistocene sequence. The Narbada beds which he considered of Pliocene age were assigned 
I? times by Pilgrim in 1905, De Terra here proved the association of Early 

Palaeohthic handaxe and flake industries with a Mid-Pleistocene type of fauna CEhpfm 
amiqmts-na^dicus) thereby supplementing his data for Potwar* where such correlation 
had to be based_ on other than palaeontoiogic evidence. 

^ Terra di^losed the existence of four terraces in the tributary valleys of the Narbada 
near Harpur*' though in the main valley it was impossible to distinguish them. But there 
are three different cycles of sedimentation discernible in the ancient alluvium in both the 
mam and the tributary valleys, which shows that during similar Quaternary stages the 
mam valley acted as collecting basin for the same types of sediment as in the terraces of the 
tributary. 

In this ancient alluvium the three different cycles of sedimentation containing gravel, 
sand and silt in each are; (1) the Lower Group, (2) the Upper Group and (3) the Cotton- 
soil or regur Group. All these three cycles are exposed to a depth of 130 feet in the Nar¬ 
bada valley (fig. 3> as a terrace between Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur, and at other plai^ it 
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Fto. 3. Transvefse section through the ffarbad3 vaiky near Narsinghpur : /, 2, COTTON SOIL GROUP with 
Cotton Soil (J) and a Basal Gravel of Cotton Soil (J)/ 3, 4, UPPER GROUP with Pink Clay (J) and 
Upper Gravel and Sand {4); 5, 6, LOWER GROUP with Pink Concretionary Clay and Lower Basal 
Conglomerate {6}; 7, Latertte; D-D discotformity between UPPER and LOWER GROUPS. Cultures 

correlated with the Potwar (SiiAart) terraces. (After De Terra and Teilhard.) 


appears to be more than 500 feet thick (as disclosed by borings) with no trace of the bed 
rock at that depth even. In addition to all these three ^oups, and underlying them all, 
is a laterite bed near Hoshangabad which in all makes four stages. Among them there 
are three disconformities testifying to three long periods of erosion. 

The age of the three stages of the Narbada alluvium, with these three stratigraphic 
breaks, has been based upon the correlatable similarity of gravel zones in terraces with 
their archaeological records, here and in the Potwar region. In support of this correlation 
De Terra observes that similar archaeological records could not have appeared in both 
these regions at different intervals. 
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The Old Alluvium (Lower and Upper Groups) 

]^ch of the Lower and Upper (Narbada) Groups begins with a basal gravel overlain 
by pinkish or orange-coloured concretionary clays and silts. There appears to be no 
perceptible change in the fauna of both the Lower and Upper Groups but iMth are definitely 
Mid-Pleistocene assemblages of Eurasian forms. 

The Lower Group;—In this group {age: Terraces 1 and 2) the basal conglomerate is 
coarser and more cemented, the clay is more intensely colour^ and also richer in con¬ 
cretions, than the Upper Zone. The conglomerate is devoid of any traces of iateritization. 
Fossil mammals begin at the base of the Lower Group and so does the archaeological 
record of Ancient Man. At Umaria and HoshangabSd from the base layer 4 near the 
disconformity which separates both zones remains of Bos mmadicus^ Ekphas namadicus^ 
Hexapratodon and Bubalus were extracted. 

If the two groups exhibit no faunal change, the archaeological contents, however, of 
the two horizons are very noteworthy. From highly cemented basal gravels of the Lower 
Group De Terra chiselled out large flakes with prominent bulbs reminiscent of the Pre- 
Sohan industry of the Boulder Conglomerate Zone of the Potwar, in addition to Abbe¬ 
villian and Acheulean handaxes and cleavers and cores and flakes of Early Sohan types, 
most of which were heavily rolled. 

On the other hand, from the red concretionary clay and silt overlying the basal con¬ 
glomerate a fresh Upper Acheulean biface and several unrolled flakes were collected by him. 
As the Lower Group had yielded both unworn and rolled Acheulean tools with heavily 
rolled Abbevillian handaxes and flakes of Early Sohan, it would make the Acheulean in¬ 
dustry contemporaneous with the deposition of the basal conglomerate. This horizon 
thus marks the upper limit of the Acheul industry. A similar archaeological record with 
the true Acheul and Early Sohan horizon is roughly synchronous in the Punjab with 
Terraces I and 2, and therefore the same age becomes assignable to the Lower Narbada, 
Terrace I corresponding to the basal conglomerate and Terrace 2 to the (youneer) pink 
concretionary clay. 

The Upper Group (age: Terraces 3 and 4):—The basal gravels of the Upper Group arc 
less coarse and less cemented than those of the Lower. Above this lies again a thick clay bed 
less red and poorer in concretions than the older clay. From the vicinity of Narsiniipur 
in both horizons of this Group was collected a typical Mid-Pleistocene fauna. As in the 
Lower Group so in the Upj^r, there are two distinct industries both apparently derived 
from the Lower. But one of these, the biface industry, is Acheulian and rolled, pointing 
to rcdeposLtion from e^lier gravels of the Lower Group. The other industry, which is 
fresh Q.nd unrolled and ther^ore contemporary with the L^per Group, consists of a charac¬ 
teristic assemblage of fresh flakes, discoidal and pebble cores of quartzite and trap. These 
typol^i^lly fall witbn the range of the Late Sohan industry of the north, apparently 
evolved from the Early Sohan of the Lower Narbada. The Upper Group which is Late 
Sohan and free from biface culture may therefore be regarded as synchronous with the 
fhP T Potwar. The age of Terraces 3 and 4 becomes therefore 

Ihc succ^hgVnik cC ™ ^ sravd and Tsrraee 4 to 

The New Alluvium 

ouen^e of ?hp^Plikfi^^ 5):—Above the Upper Group there is a sharp break in the se¬ 

quence of ihe Pleistocene beds, and a new cycle or deposition of soft sands and eravels gives 

T«rce 5 Sr hiteh ' Colton-soil, and it would corrV"d lo 

jab. In the ba^al gravels and sands and in the lower few feet of regur- 
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clay De Terra and Teilhard found a Hake industry dominated by small blades and scrapers, 
homologous with Mesolithic culture. These tools are made of flint, chalcedony and 
jasper, the material comprising the gravels. Their technique and the choice of semi¬ 
precious material and the absence of handaxe and cores made Dc Terra name this micrO’ 
Ihhic industry, with its typological relationships to the Capsian of Syria and Africa, ‘ proto- 
Neolithic* or even a late industry that may have flourished in relatively recent times, similar 
to what is found in the rock-shelters near Hoshangabad and elsewhere. 

In view of the absence of clear terrace records in the Narbada region, it is not possible 
at present geolomcally to establish the concomitant individual synchronizations suggested 
here on archaeomgical grounds between the successive soil zones of the Narbada with the 
terraces of the Punjab. But these sequences are not without some geological support. The 
three main erosion periods (disconformities) in the Narbada have their counterparts in the 
Punjab between Lower Pleistocene and Boulder Conglomerate, between the Boulder Conglo¬ 
merate and Terrace I and between Terrace 2 and Terrace 3, Even the aggradational 
stages Terraces 2 and 4 have their counterparts in the pink clays of the Narbada. 

Thus Dc Terra’s expedition of 1935, in conelating the Pleistocene in his three main 
fields of investigation in Upper India (fig. 4) far away from each other, brings out a uniform 
stratigraphic patiem in the sequence of terraces in the later part of the Quaternary, dictated by 
both climate and diastrophism. The evolution of Stone Age Man is in all the three regions 
interwoven into this cyclical pattern. This linie-scale and the correlation provided by 
De Terra open up new persp^tives for the Pleistocene geology of India and its human 
prehistory. There being no glaciation in tropical (Peoinsular) India the dating of the Stone 
Age here makes it imperative to examine what key if any exists for Unking up the South 
Indian evidence with the northern glacial data. 


VL THE AGE OF LATERITE IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH INDIA 

The fact that laterite is preserved on the slopes of the Narbada basin and not in the 
valley mi^t indicate a period of erosion prior to the deposition of the basjil zone. The 
contact between both formations is regarded as a major break comparable to the discon- 
formity between the Older Upper Siwaliks {Lower Pleistocene) and the Boulder Conglo¬ 
merate Stage (Mid-Pleistocene) in N.W. India. This relationship makes the laterite 
represent the Early Pleistocene. 

A comparison of the N.W. climatic conditions during the Plio-Pleistocene times 
confirms the age-relationship between the Mid-Pleistocene Narbada deposits and the 
underlying laterite. The main Plio-Pleistowne break in the Punjab indicated a change 
of climate there from tropical (Lower Siwalik) to temperate (the Early Pleistocene—Upper 
Siw^Iik). This, taken with the laterite below the disconformity under the Mid-Pleistocene 
Narbada alluvium, argues a retreat of the tropical belt in the Early Pleistocene times south¬ 
wards to Central India, if the equivalent of the Upper Siwalik Boulder Conglomerate of 
the Mid-Pleistocene should lie concealed in the enormously thick Mid-Pleistocene Narbada, 
over 500 feet, of which the uppermost fraction of 130 feet has alone as yet been explored. 
Even in the Mid-Pleistocene the absence of any signs of lateritization of the Narbada fossils 
and the lithic tools argues only subtropical conditions here and a further narrowing of the 
tropical bell to the south of Central India into the Peninsula and the forming oflaterite in the 
Peninsula, of Mid-Pleistocene age. Although the age of the South Indian lateritic deposits 
with datable archaeological records has not yet been properly fixed, it is now known that 
lateritization has taken place in the implementifcrous gravels near Madras. De Terra 
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observes that on the West Coast of India near Bombay he collected Early Palaeolithic tools 
with Abbevillian types in fluvial gravels which have undergone Iaterstization.“ It is not 
improbable that Peninsular laterites, coastal (Bombay and Madras) and hinterland (in the 
Dekkan and Gujarat), were formed at different limes in the Pleistocene. 

Three areas representing a cross-section of South India have also been studied in a few 
sites by Cammiade, Todd, Paterson, Drummond and the writer. Let us sec how the 
Pleistocene archaeolo^cal data in Peninsular India compare with those obtained by the 
Yale-Cambridge expedition in the three main fields in the north, based on the Himalayan 
glacial cycle. 


A. The inland region of the Dekkan 

In 1930, Burkitt investigated a vast collection of Old Stone Age artifacts from Kurnool 
in the Dekkan plateau which L. A. Cammiade, an ardent investigator of prehistoric anti¬ 
quities, had gathered in the Kislna basin at different levels from expend sections m the 
neighbourhood of the Nandikanama Pass of the Nallamalai Range which arches parallel 
to the East Coast. Burkitt’s interpretation of this collection has become classical for the 
early prehistory of India. It motivated, as already pointed out, the Yale-Cambndgc ex¬ 
pedition of 1935. 

Mr. Burkitt classified the tools into four series ’’ as belonging to distinct cultures of 
differing dates from Early Palaeolithic to Proto-Neolithic times, basing his results on strati¬ 
graphy, typology and itat physique of the artifacts. The four cultures are: 

(4) MiertiUthic Outnumberiiis all other implements and made of agate and quartzite. 

This scries includes crescents, triangles, scrapers and cores which arc also met with a I Polavaram on the 
Codiivari river as well as BilttdS and in the Vindhyan lulls. The finding of a small polished arid shouldered 
celt of Burmese type near the Godavari river with this scries will be of great interest if it is contemporary. 

This scries recalls those of the Wilton Culture of South Africa. ... . . 

(3) Blade and Bvrin Slender and with blunt^ backs, with a few burms. planing tools and 

cnd-scrapers; closely allied to (4). Their material is lydianite. ... 

(2) Flake /m/mfr/ej.—Mixed with neatly made handaxes and made of quarizite. sandstone and chal- 
ccdic^fi y L^s wctttlicrcd (1)5 found it the eastern and tbe vii'estcm end of the Nandikanaiiiia rassF 

(1) Earliest Biface yfa/ttsmwj.— Consisting ofhandaxes and cleavers of various types closely paralleled 
among similar finds in Africa. In the Bhavanasi at Giddalur, the Victoria Wwt type of South Afnca is a 
type tool; square-ended coupe-de-poin^ and cleavers recall those at S* Rhodesia aad Tabelbala. 

From the finds in 1936 by Drummond of a series of ‘fairly Late Acheulean bandaxes, 
cores and flakes, reminiscent of the Sohan industry at Giddalur in the same r^on Paterson 
points out a probable contact here of the biface industry of the south with the Sohan flake 
industries of the north—a circimstance noticed in other terms by Burkitt when he separated 
the industries (1) and (2) of this region. 

All these industries have exact counterparts in Africa. 

Burkitt, m arguing a climatic cycle of pluvial and interpluvial ph^ in this region 
from the data supplied by Cammiade, points out that the cycle with its industrial horiMns 
is paralleled in Kenya (Africa). One important observation made by him on the data 
before him, i.e. that the East Coast lalerite, north of Madra^ s^ms to be pre-human, is 
worthy of mention as it belongs to the general problem of the Pleistocene laterite formation 

in S. India. 

The statement given below correlates the probable sequence of cultural and climatic 
changes of the Stone Age here in relation to the northern Pleistocene data obtained by 
De Terra. 
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Quaternary 

Post- 

Pieistocene. 


U^r 

Pleistocene, 


Mid- 

Pleistocene. 


Early 

Pleistocene, 


Deposits 

Red clay overlain by 
red sand. 

River Deposits, Laterit- 
ization absent. 

^ Gravels and clays, 

'i River gravels. 

^Open Plain. 

Laterite formation on 
East Coast. 


Industries 

(3) and (4) cultures 
Microlithic and Late 
Sohan(?) 

Flake Industry (2) 
Sohan. 

Flakes Industry of (2) 
comes in, Handaxes 
survive. 

Handaxes of Period (1) 
comes to an end. 

Handaxe of Period (1). 

Sterile. 


Climate 

Vl-Vfl Dry Phase fol¬ 
lowed by denudation 
leading to present 
conditions. 

Humid Pluvial V. 

Dry Phase TV. 

Violent Pluvial HI, 

Dry Phase 11. 

Long Pluvial 1. 


The general similarity in the coherence of the seven climatic stages here postulated by 
Burkitt with the seven glacial stages discovered by De Terra for the north is worthy of 
note, as also the circumstance that the age of the laterite of the Narbada Region (in C, 
India) is argued by De Terra, equally with Burkitt for Kumool (S. India), to be of Early 
Pleistocene, sterile and pre-human. 


B, The Gujarat region 

In 1941-42 the Archaeological Survey of India sponsored an expedition into the 
Sibarmatl valley of Gujarat for verifying the hiatus that Foote had from a section ” of this 
river assumed to exist (from contemporaneous opinion in Europe) between the Palaeolithic 
and the Neolithic. The writer found the area to be a cl^r meeting-ground of the northern 
Sohan and the biface Madras Industry, pie terraces, if any, in this region must be con¬ 
cealed under the thick loess that mantles it. But, as at Bombay and Madras, the pebble 
gravels here are lateritized and enclose abundant remains not only of handaxes but of 
pebble choppers of Early Sohan types (which in the south are far less dominant); they appear 
to correspond with Mid-Pleistocene Lower Narbada Zone though the associated faunal 
remains are yet to be found. 

The industry assumed by Foote to be Neolithic from scanty superficial associations 
with pottery and a few polished artifacts, would seem to be really Microlithic (Mesolithic?). 
It was found to be a dominant industry of the Gujarat region going down into the lower 
levels of the Umbos or loess mounds where it is without any neolithic association. This 
fact appears to be confirmed by Dr. SankaUa's further investigationswhich seem to take 
this industry into remote antiquity. 

C. The Coastal Plain of Madras 

The Palar Plain round Madras, where the author commenced a Stone Age research in 
1935, is characterized by a spread of detrital laterite which is underlain at certain places 
by a Quaternary Boulder Conglomerate overlying Pre-Tertiarv formations. On archaeo- 
geolo^cal grounds this can be correlated with the Mid-Pleisibcene basal Narbada Zone 
and with the Mid-Pleistocene sequence starting with the Boulder Conglomerate Zone of the 
Potwar. Paterson was the first to pioint out a fourfold Pleistocene terrace sequence in 
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Madras similar to that which his expedition had discovered in N,W. India. The latcrite 
peneplain is cut by the prominent river (Kortalayar or Old Palar), and near the Red Hills 
at Erumaivettipataiyam one can rocogni 2 e the terrace features. Not far from this place 
to the north at Manjanakaranai in the same valley, Burkitt has interpreted the formation of 
latcrite on archaeological data. The terrace-geology and the cultural sequence as worked 
out in Cambridge is as follows — 

After deposition of the detrital laterite over a white boulder conglomerate (as at Vada- 
madurai), it was dissected, producing a set of three terraces 1, 2 and 3 at 60 feet, 20 feet 
and 8 feet above the present stream level in the Kortalayar valley. Terrace 1 appears to 
be erosionat and little preserved and Terrace 2 aggradationaJ in ori^ and well developed at 
Attirampakkam. No fauna was seen anywhere, but Old Palaeolithic industries are found 
in those terraces, and a short description of them is given below. The material used for the 
artifacts is in all cases quartzite found abundantly towards the west at Alicoor in the Jurassic 
Conglomerate and the Cuddappah series," 


Archaeology of the Kortalayar valley 


The most important evidence for dating the Boulder Conglomerate is at Vadaraadurai." 
The lithic artifacts from this horizon are divisible into three groups,-* based on paiination 

and typology. , , , ... 

The Earliest Group: Non-laterized, with heavy cream-coloured (cortex) paUnation. 
The tools are rolled, of pre-lateritic age and contemporary with the Boulder Conglomerate. 
Further subdivisible on grounds of patinaiion and typology into two sub-series:— 

{!) Eiifty Senesi^Handaxes and cores with a heavy while (coJtex) patinatioa; AbbcviUian type of 
handaxes crude and irregular with thick pebble butts and much cortex. Primmy flaking denotes stone tech¬ 
nique producing deep irregular flake scars with little or no reiouch. Cores are very Urge and irregular and 
of no definite types. Flakes indicate primitive flaking with much cortex. 

(2) Laie Series:—hoas padnated than the previous. Shows lypojog^ advance, especially in coies. 
Handaxes resemble Early AcheuI, regular in form. Though free flaking is common, step flaking begins. 
Cores are mostly discoidal with fairly regular alternate flaking. Flakes show absen« of facedng of platform, 
less cortex, more primary flaking in upper surface than in the Early Series but still no retouch. 


The Second Group: Stained red through contact with laterite gravel laid down on top 
of conglomerate. Definite typologic advance on the Earliest Group. Hatidaxes resemble 
Mid-Acheul types, flatter and neater, with more step flaking; pear-shaped and ovate forms 
being very common. Cores mainly discoidal in type as in the &ries of the First 
Group, but with more regular flaking. Flakes show more primary flakmg and none has a 

facet^ platform. . tt j -l a 

Third Group: No laterite staining, a htUe patmaUon. Handaxes made by wood- 
tochniQUC resemble Upper Acheul and comprise two types^ ovates with fiat step flaking^ 
and a long and pointed type with thick pebble butt. Cleavers are very few in this group. 
In addition to the discoidal cores, there is a flat type of core with prepared platform for 
rernoving flakes from one surface. Flakes are thin but still show no signs oi laceting on 
the platform, a few retouched as side-scrapers. 


Attirampakkwn Terrace 

Next in importance to the Vadamadurai site is the terrace at Attirampakkam in the 
Kortalayar valley, where one sees the stratigraphic evolution of the Acheulean culture from the 
lateritic basal gravels of this terrace to the foam on the top in the expos^ section. Tfie 
tools are prolific. While there is a small derived series (rolled) corresponding typologically 
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to the first two groups from Vadamadurai, tho majotity of the tools are fresh and contem¬ 
porary with the basal lateritic gravels and of the same age as the latest series in Vadama- 
durai. The handaxes are reminiscent of very late Achenl types of Eur-Africa and even 
► simulate Micoque forms, being thin, flat and elongated and made on flakes. Cleavers 
arc abundant aiid of varied forms. Both show the Vaal technique of South Afri^. Along 
with the dominant bifaces, there are cores and flakes exhibiting Sohan technique. The 
flakes from the loam are Levallois-like and show faceted platforms with much primary 

flaking on the upper surface. . i 

In none of the sites so far explored in India are human remams representing the makers 
of the Palaeolithic culture known. But in this terrace Foote discovered a bone (now at 
Oxford) of a human skeleton seemingly washed out of the implemeutirerous conglomerate 
and associated with a large number of handaxes. This bone was examined by Profs. 
Busk and Dawkins and recognized as possibly a human tibia from which both the articulations 
were lost. It is probable that future explorers may be lucky enough to find here the 
representative of the race that made the great handaxe culture focussed in Madras, 

Manajanakarartai Site 

It may be pointed out here that Cammiadc collected all the implements from the re¬ 
deposited (detrital) laterite and not from the main laterite.^ On typological analysis 
Burkitt puts the industry (consisting of bifaces, cores and flakes) as Late Acheul (fig- 7, 9) 
belonging to the end of Series (1) and the beginning of Series (2) in the Kumool area, and 
therefore the age is at the very end of the Lower Palaeolithic and the commencement of 
the Mid-Paiacolithic. As. however, early Abbevillio-Acheulean tools, earlier than the Late 
Acheul, were found in the main laterite and slratigraphically earlier still in the Boulder 
Conglomerate at Vadamadurai, the age of the laterite round about Madras is, from archaeo¬ 
logical similarities, assignable to the Potwar of Mid-Pleistocene period (Terraces 1 and 2); 
the Boulder Conglomerate of Potwar is further equatablc to the Boulder Conglomerate 
Stage of Vadamadurai, with the main difference that, whereas the industry of the Boulder 
Conglomerate is a Pre-Sohan flake industry meagrely represented, in the South this stage 
belongs to a full-blooded, Abbevillio-Acheulean handaxe industry. Thus the age of the 
laterite on the East Coast falls within the human period at the end of Mid-Pleistocene, 
verifying De Terra’s conception of a Mid-Pleistocene Age for South Indian laterite argued 
from climatic considerations. 

In further support of the existence of Mid-Pleistocene impiementiferous laterite on 
the East Coast, the Anthropology Department of the Calcutta University ** discovered in 
1940 a palaeolithic handaxe industry m the laterite (equally non-fossiliferous there as else¬ 
where) overlying unconformably a Mid-Miocene calcareous clay bed in the neighbourhood 
of Kuliana in the Mayurbhanj State. This site seems to be as rich as Madras, with a 
fairly advanced Acheul industry mixed with a chopper-flake Sohan industry. Though 
undated, this laterite bed will fall within the Mid-Pleistocene on archaeological grounds, 
with a similar evolution to that in the Sohan area in the period of Terraces 1 and 2. 

The Madras Industry 

The handaxe tradition in the Lower Palaeolithic Complex is ubiquitous in South India, 
The localities around Madras are typical of this facies of the Abbevillio-Acheulean stages 
since the time of its first discovery by Bruce Foote as long ago as 1863; Oswald Menghin 
has applied for this the term Madras Industry as fairly typical of the rest of India from the 
remarkable uniformity in shape of the bifaces, ignoring the local variation inherent in such 
a vast land as India, h is high time that the term * Madras Industry’ was appropriated to 
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ihe coup-fie-poin^ industry of South India, as Stellenbosch typifies that for South Africa, 
De Terra has already christened the North Indian flake-chopper facies of the Palaeolithic 
as Sohan and, for the sake of scientific brevity, the terra * Madras Industry’ (figs. 7 and 8) 
will here be used to denote this bifaoe industry (with its type fossil—the handaxe) in the 
Lower Palaeolithic Culture Complex of South India. 

D. The West Coast region 

At KhandivH near Bombay an implement-bearing deposit, alike in age to the latedte 
of Madras, was discovered by Todd, to 1932.” He has observed definite signs of marine 
terracing round the" flats ’ of Salsette at BorivH two miles north of Khandiyli. W industrial 
sequence found in a section froxn the back of Padan Hill near Khandivii is as follows 

Resting on weathered basaltic surface is a lower clay which m turn is overJara 
by a reddish brown lower gravel. This again is covered by a layer of middle clay 

succeeded by an UPPER gravel and UPPER clay, j n . 

At the very base of the section in the lower clay rough tools and flakes comprising 
scrapers, cores and choppers recalling a Clacton (Early Sohan ?) industry occur. There is 
evidence here of more than one period of flaking. Towards the top of this clay occurs a 
similar industry in ‘mint * condition. A rostrate handaxe was recovered from this horizon. 
In the overlying reddish brown lower gravel which is laterUized, are big boulders 
of basalt indicating strong pluvial conditions and lateritization. N_o fossils were found in 
this deposit. The artifacts here are in varying states of preservation made of chert and 
indurated shale and resemble Abbevillian and Clacton types. On the top of t^s gravel 
occur fresh Clacton implements as well as Late Acheul typ^^ of ^ndaxes and cleavers 
paralleled by many examples from Madras, among them the Victoria West type being the 
most noticeable; Burkilt has also observed the prevalence of this type m K^ornool and 
Godavari (Chodavaram). The flake-implements of this horizon are dso Acheukan in 
lechnique by the mode of retouch, and exhibit simdarities to the Tayacian ot rrol. 

Dorothy Garrod in Palestine. ... . . . -u j- 

Over this comes a middle clay bluish and sterile, deposited under milder condi¬ 
tions. On the top of the middle clay is a blade industry (including cores, ^rapere, 
and blades) mixed with small handaxes made on flak^. This would correspond to the 
flake-industries of Period 2 in the K.umool region as classified by Burkitt. 

From the upper gravels a tooth of Equus was found which may be mma- 

dkus of the Lower Narbada. On the top of this gravel a blade and bitrm industry o 
indurated shale occurs which is further developed m the overlying upper clay. It 
includes polyhedral and angle burins as well as. the parrot-l^k type very rcmmisceni of 
the Asiatic Aurignacian of Europe and the Middle East. This industry corresponds to . 

Series 3 of Burkiti’s classification at Kurnool. - . , „ . i u 

Finally a Microlithic industry appears on the surfa^ in the coastal ar^s ^ elsewhere in 
South India. The results of this discovery on the West Coast shows latenti^tion in the Mid- 
Pleistocene gravels containing a Madras Industry with an admixture of Sohan in the earlier 
stages which branch off into a different Aurignacian faaes culmiMting in the later s ages 
in a Microlithic phase. TTiis again confimis De T^ra s observation Mid-Pleistocene 
lateritic formation on the West Coast during the Palawhthic peric^. TJiis formation also 
occurs over the Warkalai formation of the West Coast from ^tnagiri to Malabar. P^aeo- 
lithic implements have not been recorded from the Malabar Coast m the latcnte, dimbtless 
owinE to o^ucity of research* But the presence of Qua tern ary tertsices in the South iCanara 
District, i observed by the author, makes the region all the more interesting for the Stone 
Age. 
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VII. THE PROTO-NEOLITHIC COMPLEX 
A. MfSOLTTHic IN India 

The Mesolithic and Neolithic ages in India have not been so well studied as the Palaeo¬ 
lithic, and considerable divergence of opinion therefore exists in respect of the held evidence. 
Bruce Foote classed the MicroUthic phase with the Neolithic on the strength of the indus¬ 
trial kinship of pottery occurring in both, while De Terra sees in the Microlithic the dawn 
of a new litbicera distinct from the Palaeolithic and would class it as ‘Proto-neolithic*.*® 
In this he is in agreement with other notable workers in this field like Todd," Gordon,** 
Cammiade* and Noone. 

Microlithic industries have been found all over India, as shown by the distribution 
map, from the N.W, Frontier to the tip of the Peninsula and from Sind in the west to Orissa 
on the East Coast, and it is unlikely that they all reprcs^t a single wave. In their typology 
they exhibit a striking similarity with the Western Capsian (Mesolithic) culture. That this 
similarity may also be genetic is suggested by the fact that recently Dr. Iravati Karve 
studying human skeletal remains from the Microlithic levels of Gujarat, finds in them 
Hamiiic-Ne^oid characteristics and even a kinship to north-east Africans and perhaps to 
Proto-Egyptians. 

The ^Hiatus* problem 

Foote, as already stoied, takes a section of the SabarmatT river as supporting the then 
current theory of a ‘hiatus' between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages. This is not 
tenable, as in my exploration of the loess mounds of Gujarat any association of pottery 
and Neolithic objects with Microliths was seen only near the surface and not below. This 
is confirmed by the observation of Dr. Sankalia. Burkilt and Todd have in Kurnool and 
Bombay been unable to find any hiatus in the sequence from the Palaeolithic to the Neo¬ 
lithic. A^in from the survival in Potwar and Kashmir of the Sohan tradition of flaking 
in association with pottery and Neoliths in the Post-glacial loess (Terrace 5), and from the 
find of Microliths in the Potwar loess surfaces (Terrace 4), De Terra, assigning the latter to 
a fossil-soil of sub-recent origin, argues that the Post-glacial silt ought to reveal the transi¬ 
tion from the Palaeolithic to the Neolithic. Possibly a phase of this tradition is also 
Microlithic, That a high antiquity may pertain to Microliths is shown by the discovery by 
Foote “ of Microliths embedded in the red fossil dunes known as Tens in the tip of the 
Peninsula.* Therefore, until the 80 feet loess in the Sabarraail Section of Foote (which 
has as yet remained uninvestigated) has b^n studied for the course of evolution that it can 
show from the Upper Palaeolithic into the Microlithic, no certain hiatus can be affirmed. 


Stratigraphic evidence 

Roppa Cuiture. Recently a real Mesolithic culture was affirmed by Dr. M. H. 
Krishna at the site in Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore. Subsequent 
excavation here, however, has shown that this so-called Roppa culture was associated with 
Neoliths; and further enquiry is likewise desirable into an alleged pre-Neolithic Microlith- 
industiy at the site of Maski in the Nizam’s Dominions. In the Narbada region, De 
Terra r^ords a Microlithic industry representing a Proto-Neolithic phase found in 
association with the third cycle of sedimentation in the Narbada, namely the ‘Cotton Soil’. 
This industry (in semi-precious stones) starts in the basal gravel of the Cotton Soil cycle 
and evolves also into the top-clay, and it is homologous with the Mesolithic culture, as 
noticed by Burkitt too for Kurnool. 
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Surface evidence 

The surface evidence from various regions has also received attention at the hands of 
Camtniade, Todd and Gordon. 

(a) In Kurnool, as observed by Cammiade, the latest is a prolific Microlithic industry 
and recalls the pygmy finds from Banda and the Vindhyan hills in Central India. A similar 
Microlilhic industry has been found in the Lower Godavari in association with a small 
polished shouldered celt of the Burmese type’ at one site, and with coarse hand-made 
pottery from some other sites, and even with proto-historic funeral urns* in some others. 
This can show at the most only a survival of the Micro]ithic industry through Neolithic down 
to proto-historic times. 

(b) Gordon, working in central India, concludes that the rock-shelters containing 
paintings” show an extension into them of a Microlithtc culture as found elsewhere in • 
India and displaying a wide range of types including crescents, triangles, trapezes, straight 
blades, and cores. As he could not date the paintings earlier than 500 B.C. this evidence 
might possibly indicate a survival of the Microlithic down to historic times. 

(c) The evidence from western India round Bombay has been set forth in 1939 by 
Lt. Todd.** In a section at Khandivli there is a deposit of IS inches of brown clay (which 
he calls Upper Clay) over an Upper Gravel, At the junction of these is a blade and burin 
industry which appears to get into a more evolved stage in the Upper Clay with such types 
as polyhedral and angle burins and even the parrot-beak type. Finally towards the top 
three inches a Microlithic industry appears similar to those found on the surface at all the 
coastal sites. The evolution here disclosed has the same order that Burkitt has noticed at 
Kurnool in the relationship of the Kurnool industries 3 and 4. 

These coastal Microliths from their form, paiination and state of preservation seem 
to Todd definitely of earlier date than the pygmies from the inland sites at Jubbulpore and 
the Vindhya hills, and comprise many forms not there recorded; the inland groups seem to 
consist of lunates, blades and cores only. In the coastal site at Marve three miles west 
of Khandivli a Microlithic industry is noticed similar to that at Khandivli but associated 
with sherds of pottery-bowls of the round-bottomed types common to the Neolithic sites. 

A phase of this coastal Microlithic culture, occurring in rock-shelters round Bombay, he 
finds to be contemporary with the prehistoric engravings m them and of pre-Buddhistic 
date, i.e. earlier than 200 B.C. It appears that he also found a few micros of bottle glass ” 
in the culture area of the Bhils and the Bushmen of Bombay . 

The evidence of western India accords with that of Gordon for central India as pointing 
to the ejdsUncc of the Microlithic stage from Neolithic times to pre-Buddhistic and perhaps 
even to historic times. 

The evidence as a whole, stratigraphical and surface, would seem to make out the 
Microlithic industry b India— 

(1) as of equal antiquity with the western Mesolithic culture and very probably derived 

from it, in as much as the Mesolithic has not yet been found in Burma in spile 
of extensive exploration by Dr, Movius,** and 

(2) to occupy in India, as in Europe, an intermediate position between the Palaeo* 

lithic and the Neolithic, thou^ also surviving with the later cultures. 

B. Proto-neolithic in Sind 

Quite different from the Microlithic facies is a Proto-neolithic flint industry brought 
to light in the Lower Indus at Sukkur and Rohri by Evans in 1866. It was studied by 
Drummond and Paterson, and though there was no stratigraphic evidence, they were in 
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1937 able lo announce it on a typological analysis to be not Palaeolithic but Proto- 
neolithicIt is characterized by thiji long blades and slender conical cor^ reniimscent 
of the stone industry of Mohenjo-daro, and was probably an indigenous culture lidding to 
the Indus Valley Civilization. Though Sukkur and Rohri are situated in the s^e 
limestone belt and in close proximity, the Rohri industry belong? only to the laK^t phase 

of industry consists of blades, flakes and conical cores, and an ^alysis on the 

basis of patination divides them at Sukkur into thr^ categories, A, B and C; blades pre¬ 
dominating in the earliest A and gradually dwindling in the latest C- The flakes are through¬ 
out concavo-convex though they present an evolution from A to C along with the ^res. 
In B the presence of a Levallois technique of primary flaking and large ovate handaxes 
make them deceptively Palaeolithic in appearance. Group C lines up with the Ronn 
industry and shows marked similarities with the earliest Mohenjo-daro, », d • 

A replica of this industry both in flint and trap occurs as far away in the south ^ Kai- 
chur in the Nizam’s Dominions where KJiwaja Ahmed says that the Sind type of flint is 
available. How to relate these two far-off industries is a puzzling question 

Paterson assigns a very late date to these industries from the following features: (1) a 
strange combination of vanous techniques exhibited by the types never found in the Palaeo¬ 
lithic Age, and (2) the evolutionary link apparent between the Rohri stage and the indi¬ 
genous Slone industry at Mohenjo-daro. 


C. Proto-neouthic in N,W. India 

At Pampur, 7 miles S.E, of Srinagar, and again at Sombur,^" 4 miles south of Pampur, 
De Terra found remains of a late Palaeolithic Sohan industry (in Sombur in association 
with pottery). They had in 1932 been considered by Chr. and J. Hawkes as Mid-Palaeo¬ 
lithic, but De Terra showed in 1935 that they belong to the (Post-Palaeoliihic) fifth terrace 
of the Jhelum and were therefore Proto-neolithic, and that the flake industry is only a survival 
of the Palaeolithic Sohan tradition. At Pampur the fifth teirace consists of a brown loamy 
silt above the Upper Karewa Lake clays and (with a disconformity between) below a 
loessic silt of the first millennium A.D. The unconformity shows the culture in the buried 
fifth terrace as of great antiquity. . ■ ■ 

South of Rawalpindi (at Clutta) in the central Salt Range in and near Uchali, imple- 
mentiferous layers and human burials of Homo sapiens of long-headed type respectively are 
found in association with hand-made pcit^ in the Post-glacial loesric soil overlying the 
Poiwar sill. The lithic industry being reminiscent of a Late Sohan and the pottery pointing 
to the Neolithic, the industry of the locssic soil has been ascribed to a transitional Proto- 
neolithic stage, 

Vill. THE NEOLITHIC AGE 
Early collections 

All over India, ground and polished stone implements of the ‘New Stone Age’ have 
been found, their characteristic material being trap in the place of the quartzite used in the 
Old Stone Age. In typology it is entirely different from the Palaeolithic and of very varied 
forms involving new techniques. The earliest archaeo-lithic finds in India were in the 
valley of the Tons river in the United Provinces by Le Mesurier in I860 (three years before 
Foote made his Palaeolithic discoveries), and they were polished celts of this Age. In 
1872 William Fraser located Bellary as the real focus of the Neolithic cultup in South 
India—indeed it has been claimed to be ‘the richest region in prehistoric remains in the whole 
of the Indian Empire’.* Here Fobie followed soon** and made a vast collection of 
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Neoliths now Wing in the Madras Museum by the side of other similar collations made by 
Wm irr nSoSriBg districts. Similar collections from the rest of India are ,n the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta and to a small extent m other Museums, 


An untrodden held 

None of these collections have been accompanied by 
>itaecs bv which the Proto-neolithic advanced into the Neolithic and thereafter mergM 
irf ?he Con™? AVe in Te North and the Iron Age in the South have as yet remained 
entirely uninv^ligated. What is immediately possible, therefore, is only to form a vague 

c»llecUon of Bollary (surface) 

at Hyderabad (north of Bellary) which I had occasion recently to inspect by courtesy of its 
curator, 

Stratigraphic evidence from Mysore 

blooded NeoUihK, <J>wn mt aopeared This Neolithic stratum is capp^ 

industry tte Isila culture and characterized by 

by a prehistoric Iron Age Y- X KJertlithic shows an evolution visible in red and 
bfck beyoud 2000 B C The 

black pottery types. Thisc^encc was mougn^^ confirmed at Maski in the Hyderabad 

Stratigraphic evidence from North India 

SSSSI 

S&SsiESS CSS 3 ^S'iSstSS 

S^l^tWe t^ond ^t rfV^S^iutantian 

which has been assigned to 6000 B,C. to 4000 B.C. 
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A similar Neolithic industry was found by Paterson going to a depth of 7 feet in the 
post-glacial loess of the same terrace at Nutiar, not far from Gandarbal. AH this appears 
to indicate that the Neolithic here found was contemporaneous with the enormous range 
of time indicated by this post-glacial formation. 

rX. SUMMARY 

From the pr^eding regional study of Quaternary data in India the Stone Age complex 
can be resolved into datable industries on the scheme based on the Himalayan Ice Age 
Cycle and a study of the terrace geology in the Upper Siwaliks of the Potwar area in the 
Punjab. So far no sure human tools have appear^ in the Early Pleistocene beds. The 
earliest Palaeolithic industry in N.W. India is represented by a pr.e-sohan flake industry 
which recalls the Cromerian, i.e. a Clactonish tradition of the Early Palaeolithic in East 
Anglia. This begins in the topmost Upper Siwalik Gravels, via. the Boulder Conglomerate 
at the close of the second glaciation in the Mid-Pleistocene stage. 

Front now on the industries are limited to certain stratigraphical horizons that coincide 
largely with the Middle and Upper Pleistocene terraces. From the first terrace along the 
Indus and the Soban and also from the Basal Narbada Group of Central India and generally 
from the basal gravels all over South India, arc found two different manufacturing traditions 
working together and of equal antiquity, ^lese date from the long second inter-glacial 
or inter-pluvial. One of them, the Sohan industry with its primary focus in the north, 
produced pebble choppers and fiakes and cores of Clacto-Levalloisean types, and evolved 
on its own lines. The other tradition is the Core-tool or the handaxe tradition with its primary 
focus in the Peninsular portion, especially round Madras, and is related to the European 
or African coup-de-poing industries. Slratigraphically the Early Palaeolithic of India 
(the Early Sohan and the Madras Industries) showed its greatest development during the 
second inter-glacial and third glacial terraces fTerraces S and 2). The Late Palaeolithic 
largely falls into the last glaciation and in Tenaces 3 and 4. It is a dominant flake-industry 
of a full-blooded Levallois in the Punjab, and this similarity in evolution is also a feature 
of the Narbada and the Peninsular areas. 

A true Upper Palaeolithic such as Solutrean and Magdalenian is unknown in India. 
Instead there appears a blade industry here, very reminiscent of the Asiatic Aurignacian 
of Europe, as pointed out by Drummond. ** This is confirmed by the find of a working 
floor of a blade and burin industry on the surface of the Upper Gravel at Bombay by Todd, 
and by Burkitt when he separates this industry as the third series among the industries of 
the Kurnool region in the Dekkan. The most recent industry is an extensive Microlithic 
industry appeanng in the Second Loess of the Punjab, in the regttr of Centra! India and 
in the Loess of Gujarat and in the fossil dunes of the coastal region of South India. There 
swms to be a typological relationship betvveen this industry and the (Mesolithic) Capsian 
of Syria and Afncai Fin ally, tht MicrQjitliic pbas6 of tho Stono Ago morges with the typical 
Neobthic phase all over India. 

The diffusion of the Neolithic in India may he conjectured to have been from north 
to south as the (oldest) Microlithic phase of the Proto-neoUlhic is quite rare north of the 
Vmdhyas and the Proto-neolithic phases proper (developing into the Neolithic) are all 
confined to northern and western India, 

X. TYPOLOGICAL PARALLELISMS IN INDIA AND ABROAD 

Burkitt in his analysis of the lithic industries of the Kisina basin observes that a!! the 
four industries are stratigraphically distinct entities and have exact counterparts in Africa 
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from the Stellenbosch to the Wilton. The handaxe and the flake industries of South India 
have their counterparts in the Victoria West, Stellenbosch and Fauresmith industries, 
and Prof, Van Riet Lowe has drawn attention to the possibility of a common origin of the 
quartzite cultures of Madras and those of South Africa, Both in India and .^rica the 
various stages of the handaxe culture are typical of the Mid-Pleistocene period. Tlie 
Nanyukian and Fauresmith cultures, which show the contact of the core with the flake 
industries, have their counterpart also in South India, and in the Attirampakkam terrace 
in Madras they are admirably indicated. In Africa, the Upper Stellenbosch culture exhibits 
certain lyp^, viz. the core of the Victoria West type of handaxes and those made by the 
Vaal technique giving rise to single and double variants. In Madras, the Dekkan and 
Bombay all these types occur and are associated with the Late Acheul types. As in Africa 
and Europe, the Abbevillian stages do not include cleavers, but in the Acheul 
stage cleavers of distinct type are common. Even the S-twist in the handa.xe and the 
ovaies as seen in the Mid-Acheul of Africa and Europe occur in the corresponding stage 
in South India, Todd brings out a similar impact of the flake-core industries at Bombay. 
He finds implements of Clacton type in ‘mint’ condition with Late Acheul types, and also 
a Victoria West type paralleled by many examples from Madras. The flake-imple¬ 
ments found at the top of the reddish brown gravel in the Khandivli sequence are, he 
points out, of Acheulean facies, comparable to similar Tayacian finds made by Prof. Dorothy 
Garrod in Palestine. 

The ‘Chopper-chopping (pebble) complex" in Early Sohan occurs in India in associa¬ 
tion with the Madras Industry, in the North in relative dominance and in South and Central 
India in relative scarcity. There has as yet been found no Pre-Stellenbosch in the South, 
while in the North the Pre-Sohan is only a flake industry and nothing comparable to this 
has been found anywhere in Asia. Therefore the Pre-Stellenbosch pebble industry of 
Africa, though showing a dispersal there as the Kafuan and the Oldowan industries in the 
Lower Mid-Pleistocene, is not, so far as one can see, migrationally relatable to the Indian 
pebble complex, which occurs only as a phase of the Early Sohan and of a definitely later 
age, VIZ. the Madras (Stellenbosch) Industry. Whatever the connection between the 
Abbevillio-Acheulean industries of Africa and India, the origin of the pebble complex is 
non-African and may be, as Dr. Movius suggests with reference to the general ‘Chopper- 
chopping complex’ of Burma and the Far East, within the Sohan itself. 

As one proceeds westward to Europe, the CJacto-Levalloisean flakes and the Abbe- 
villio-Acheul bifaces become evolved and differentiated into separate industries but east¬ 
ward they become promiscuous and hard to be recognized as separate, their only affinity 
with the west being the general similarities of technique and their relative sequence. These 
similarities tn the Lower Palaeolithic times between the two wid<^apart regions of Africa 
and South India are however so marked as to point to a close migrational connection between 

the two areas. . 

In the Late Palaeolithic limes even the blade and Microliihjc industries are closely 
allied to the Wilton culture of South Africa as found in Kenya and Uganda, As pointed 
out by Drummond the Upper Palaeolithic in North and South India is, in its final phases, 
very reminiscent of the Asiatic Aurignacian of Europe and Asia. This appears to be corro¬ 
borated at Bombay too by Todd and by Burkitt’s analysis at Kumool. It thus looks 
as though the focus of this culture was in the neighbourhood of Palestine as suggested by 

Prof, Garrod. ‘ , j. 

Then again the wide spread of Microlilbs all over India links up with the western 
Mesolithic Capsian culture of Africa and Syria. This westward genetic relationship of the 
Indian Microlithic phase is further supported by the recent work of Dc Terra and Movius 
in Burma, where there is a complete absence of Mesolithic culture although the <^ve-region 
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of ihc Southern Sharv States was extensively explored, and by the new field evidence from 
skeleton remains furnished by Dr. Iravati from the niicrolithic levels in Gujarat. 

Lastly, the work in Java under Dr. Koenigswald and in Burma by De Terra and Moyius 
adds to our ideas concerning the spread of the Indian Stone Age Culture. There is a 
handaxe industry in Java (Patjilan) but it occurs as a special fades “ only and any resem¬ 
blance in it to the Madras (Handaxe) Industry might possibly be but of a convergent character; 
it is altogether absent in Burma and even in Malaya, so as to exclude any genetic migrational 
connection with South India. The Anyaihian (Burmese) 'Chopper-chopping’ tool com¬ 
plex is identical with Java. It exhibits some resemblance to the'Chopper-chopping' tool 
complex of the Sohan culture of North India. But the Sohan tools include finely made 
core implements with alternate cutting edge, while in the Burmese-Java phase the tools are 
extremely coarse and devoid of the Clacto-Lcvalloisean influence that characterizes the 
Sohan.“® The Sohan has therefore very probably to be assigned a western Asiatic genesis 
and not an eastern one from the Anyaihian and Far East. But a very significant fact in 
the diffusion of these cultures is the prehistoric vacuum north and east of the Ganges 
that Movius and Worman point out on their distribution map. Here neither Sohan nor 
the Madras Industries have been heard of and future research alone can decide finally on 
the origins of the Sohan and the Anyathian. 

XL THE FUTURE OF INDIAN STONE AGE RESEARCH 

After seventy years of mere collection (unrelated to the requisite field evidence) which, if' 
made solely for exhibition in museums, brought out the richness of the field in India, Indian 
prehistory has had, in the last decade and a half, opened up for it a vast horizon, through 
(as has bwn done for the European Stone Age) the dating of artifacts in a reliable geo¬ 
logical frarnework. This has been discovered for India by Burkitt, De Terra and Paterson, 
and is indicative of climatic fluctuations. The Yale-Cambridge Expedition put the pre¬ 
existing North Indian collections in their real geological context. In South India the 
vast and valuable coileetions of Foote in the Madras Museum remain as yet wholly uti- 
correlated to the Quaternary sequence, and, what is more preiudicial to the scientific work 
ahead, is the persistence even now of the uninformed collecting spirit. 

Even the experts whom S have mentioned have but secured glimpses of the Stone Age 
from selected spots widely apart and, pointing out the many problems in India that await 
solution in all the three stages of the Stone Age, they have been the first to urge the ex¬ 
haustive regional studies required to put their Quaternary data on a solid foundation. The 
first need therefore is for regional surveys of river valleys, the potentialkies of which have 
already been sufficiently indicated by Foote and others.' 

Immediately following each such survey, the industries of each region have to be closely 
studied per se, to bring out the sequence of cultures and the techniques involved in them. 
This, above all, will enable regional comparisons to be made and diffusion of cultures traced. 
There are at present two sequences to go by, one for Kumool by Burkitt, and the other for 
Pot war by De Terra, and both of these have to be corroborated through regional studies. 
There is at present great uncertainty as to the influence of the Sohan (Clacto-Levalloisean 
facies) towards the South. In South India (and, as pointed by Lowe, in Africa also) 
the flake industry appears to have existed as an integral part of the handaxe culture, instead 
of (as in Europe) in mutual exclusion; but there is a doubt as to whether the flake industry 
was autochthonous or really represents a Sohan influence implying ethnic differences. 
Again the pebble facies of the Sohan, which is absent in South India, has been observed by 
the author in Gujarat side by side with the coup-tie-poingt a. circumstance that suggests the 
enquiry, whether Gujarat was the meeting ground of the Sohan and the Madras Industries. 
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In the North the SoJian flaking tradition is observed to have survived into the Neolithic, but 
in the South the evolution of the Palaeolithic into the Neolithic is yet to be understood. 
Prehistoric no-man’s lands, calling for immediate investigation, exist as far apart as the 
Malabar coast and the Himalayan terrain east and north of the Ganges, That the former 
tract is not the vacuum it is usually thought to be is proved by Todd's discovery of Micro- 
liths at Calicut and by the author’s recent discovery of a Microlithic site in Cochin Stale ; 
while the latter is the spot where has to be sought the answer to the great question of the 
relationship between the Sohan of India and Anyathian of Burma. Before wider cor¬ 
relations can with any profit be indulged in, the initiation of intensive regional surveys is 
evidently a sim qua non. 

Now that the Indian Stone Age salience seems to be quite different from the Europ^ 
pattern of Dc Morlillet, its study (still in its infancy) necessarily brings with it a caution 
against importing, through the European terminology employed, implied assumplions also 
of cultural affinities while describing mere technological similarities. Generic nam^ such 
as Core, Flake, Blade have the same meaning eveiywhere and are therefore of universal 
application. In North India the term Sohan has dispensed with all difficulties of nomen¬ 
clature, being a new Palaeolithic discovery, which Movius is inclined to think is akin to 
the oriental scheme presented by the Far ^st rather than to the occidental European scheme. 
South India, however, presents remarkable typological parallels to Europe without similar 
cultural affinities. In such circumstances the Abbevillio-Acheulean nomenclature can 
scarcely be excluded, but it has also to be made innocuous by the prefix ‘Madras’ to denote 
the Indiajr facies, as, in Rhodesia, the term used is African-Abbevillian. Similarly, if the 
Microlithic Tardenoisean is found in India, the affix ‘Tardenoisean ’ has necessarily to be 
dropped in the Dekkan for the reason that, as Butkitt points out, the essential type-tool 
(the micro-burin) of the Tardenoisean is absent in India, and the industry has therefore to 
be described as ‘Kumoor, as the term ‘Wilton’ has been used for Africa, or, if the Wilton 
of South Africa is congruous with the Dekkan, the term ‘Kumool-Wilton’ may be used. 

Germane to alt the above is a primary problem set by De Terra for both the PleistocCTc 
geologist and the prehistorian as providing a test for all his results, the solution of which 
is calculated to link with the Himalayan glacial cycle the contemporary pluvial cycles of the 
(tropical) Peninsula, so as to knit the pan-Indian Stone Age into one scheme. This means the 
investigation, lor its Pleistocene laterite formations, of the Singrauli basin (with, as in 
Madras, its Mid-Pleistocene implenientiferous gravels) situated on the verge of the Peninsular 
land mass between the glaciated highland and the tropical belt. De Terra had seen signs 
on the Narbada of a meeting of two cultures, the Sohan and the Madras, and the Singrauli 
basin seems to him a region likely to reveal this culture contact. 

Faunal remains, as an aid in evaluating the number of piuvials, being scarce in the 
Pleistocene terrace gravels of South India, some other means has to be found for supple¬ 
menting this deficiency. Here, as Dr. Wheeler has pointed out,®" a new technique can come 
to our aid, one developed and tested by Zeuncr for the mechanical analyses of river gravels. 
By this it is possible to ascertain the agency (wind or water) and the climatic conditions of 
the deposition of the soils, contemporary to fossil human industries enclosed in them. 

Lastly, a completely neglected field in India is that of the Pleistocene deposits m caves 
and rock shelters. In only one cave known to the prehistoric archaeologist for over a 
century, i.e. at Kurnool, Foote found in 1SS4 fossil bones of extinct rnammalia of the 
Narbada type intermixed with Magdalenian bone implements. The bone implements have 
never been described and they have been lost. Recently a huge rock shelter was visited 
by the author at Alicoor near Madras and found to be of grctit promise, especially for the 
Palaeolithic stages. Investigation here is almost bound to throw light on the evolution 
of the Old Stone Age industries obtained in the open gravel sites in the vicinity. Though 
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no indeK of Indian prehistoric caves exists, this has recently been attempted though not yet 
published by Brig. E. A. Glennie, of the Survey of India, on behalf of the British Speleo¬ 
logical Society,* , , .... 

On the whole there is every Justification for the Indian prehistonan to join with Prof. 
Boswell in feeling that ‘we seem at the present time to be living in the golden age of research 
in Prehistory*. 
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APPENDIX 

GLOSSARlf OF SOME TECHNICAL TERMS 

Abbevillian' The oldest industry Of the Palaeolithic, named after Abbeville on the Somme in N. France where 
it was lust discovered. It is characterized by crude massive handaxes made by being struck with a stone 
hammer or on a stone anvil. This term has supcrsed«i the term Chcllean, an industry mistakenly con¬ 
sidered for some time as the oldesL The technique mvolvcd here is called ‘Clacton'. 
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Aflmdian: The second stage of the Lower PabcoUthie, Sl Acheul near Amiens on the Somme first disclosed 
this industry. Tt is chBiacterized by coups-de-p&mg and cleavers evidently evolved From the AbbevilUim 
stage. They show a controlled flaking possible only with m wooden and not a stone hammer. In addition 
to the 'Clacton* technique another tcchmque known as ^Levallois * also appears. 

Aggrodiiiion: The formatton of river deposits during floods resulting in a tcrmcc, a ncrmal habitat of Stone Ago 
MatL 

Aurigrmdan i The lowest stage of the Upper Palaeolithic, named after a small rock-shelter in the Pyrenees District. 
Essentially a blade and burin culture. 

Used for Abbevillian and Acheulean coupji-dc~pomg or bandaxes as they are chipped on both faces. 

Blade: A long narrow fiake struck off a core with nearly parallel sides, thin and flat as compared with its length. 
Il may have a plain or faceted striking-plBiform. 

BotJder Clay: An ill-assorted accumulation of fine clay, scratched rocks and erratic boulders deposited by a 
glacier; also known as a moraine. 

Burm : A French tenn for a graving tool formed by a blow struck at the working point along the length of the 
blade or flake. The resulting flake^scar is known as the burin facet. This is a type-tool of the Upper 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic of Europe. 

Cai/io^&ic (Ceiu>^i}ic}i Relates to the most recent geological era of 'modem' lifCp commonly divided into two 
principal parts, the Tertiary and the Quaternary. 

Celi: So callwi from the Lj^tin ‘‘celtis* or \eltes% a chisel. Also known as adjc or axe. A type-tool of the 
Neolithic period made of trap or other rock by the combined techniques of chipping, grinding and polishing. 
The basal typo has a sharp convex cutting edge^ the butt end being pointed. The sides are straight and 
converge towards the butt. The section in the middle is ovaL 

Chopper: A term used for a scraper of massive sbe flaked by secondary working on the upper surface. 
This is also a core took 

Ctaofon technique: Named after Clacton-on-sea near the Thames estuary where it was first recogni^fid. A 
method of flaking a lump or cote of stone by striking it on a fixed stone anvil or with a stone hammer^ 
The flakes have a simple striking-platfonn without any si^ of preparation. The flaking angle is very 
wide, usually 12Q degrees between the striking-platform and the primary flake-surface. 

Clearer: Is a coup^e^poing ending in a wide chiscl-edge formed by the intersection of two large flake scars 
inclined to one another at an acute angle. This tool along with the handaxe is characteristic of the Acheulian 
stage of the Lower Palaeolithic. 

Core: The portion of a lump of rock from which flakes have been removed is termed a core. The concave 
depressions on the core left by the removal of flak^ are known as 'negative flake scars % 

Coup^e-poing: Almond or pear-shaped stone tool trimmed by flaking on both faces, hence a core-took But 
occasionally a flake is also modified iiuo a handaxe. Same -jiS handaxe, boucher or hiface. 

Degradation: Formation of a terrace by erosion due to glacial or river action^ A terraoe of degradation (of 
crosian) is distiaguished from a terrace of aggradation (of deposition) by the absence or presence of gravel 
deposits. 

OiastrophL^mi Means jiK>vemBnt of the earth's crust resulting sometimes in the waiping of sedimentary dqHssits. 

Disconfarmitj: An arrmagernent of layers of sedimentary rocl^ in which one group resis on the worn surface of 
an earlier scries denoting disconlinuiiy and mterruptiou in deposition, 

Fiake: A chip struck off a lump of rock by 'Clacton' or "LevaUois" techniques. 

Nandaxe: Same as eoup-thr-poing. Also known as bouchcf or hiface. 

Holocenei The last geological time divisiOD, known also as 'Recent\ the one we are passing throught followiiig 
ihe Picbtocene. It is coeval with the Post-glacial stage. It is characterized by the first appearance of 
domesticated cattle^ shesep and dog. 

Ice Age: Co-terminoiis with the Pleistocene, when aretk conditions prevailed even in lower latitudes. It was 
not one contiDiioiis loo Age but represents four glacial stages separated by waitn periods known as irticr-^ 
glacial stages, as revealed in the Alpine region where the facial stages have been styled respectively GOnZp 
Mindel, Kiss and WDrm after four little rivers of that region flowing into the Danube, The interglacbls 
are accordingly stylsl Gunz-Mindch etc. These seven stages of the Ice Age provide a reliable chronological 
sequence for dating Stone Age industries. 

Itila Culture: Named after the Maujyan town of Tsila^ used by Dr. M. H. Krishna in Mysore for the prehtstoric 
Iron Age culture of the Deccan beneath a Mauryan layer at a site in Brahmagiri (Chiialdrug Dist.) 
recently excavated by him. 
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Karewasi Kashmiri name for ihfi huge Pleistocene sedimentary deposits surviving as fiat terraces along the 
jhetum valley in Kashmir above its modern alluvium. TTiQf have been held to be the remnants of a lake 
which once filled the valley basin for nearly 2^000 square miles from Shupiyan to Haramulla. 

LevaUois Technique', This process is applied to a stone by first triuimiitg it to form a core called a 'tortoise core'. 
A striking platform is prepared by ramoving small flakes at right-angles to the fiat upper surface. The 
core is now struck on the prepared striking platform to detach a large flake. The upper side of this flake 
shows convergent flaking, while its underside is a primary flake surface. The name LevalLois is derived 
from a suburb of Paris where certain flakes made by this technique were first recognized. 

Loess {LSssy. Fine wind-borne material, unstratified and deposited in pcriglacial tracts without any relation to 
physiographic barriers, as in the Poiwar region of North-West India and in Cujar^t; usually calcareous and 
characterized by vortical cleavage. 

Madras Industry: This name is given to the great Handaxc Culture characteristic of South India; it was 
around Madras, the type-locality of this culture, that Bruce Foote discovered the first handaae of the Lower 
Palaeolithic. Hence Madras Industry means the coup-de-poing industry of South India, as Stellenbosch 
typifies that for South Africa. 

Mesolithic: Middle Stone Age, brid^g the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic. It is characterized by tiny stone 
tools known as microliths or pygmy implements. 

Mlcoquian: Named after the little cave of La Mkoque near Lcs Ej^cs in central France where the indus^ 
was first recognized. It is the final phase of the Acheulian resulting from the fusion of core-flake industries 
and characterized by the highly evolved lanceolate type of haitdaxe. 

Microtiihs: Tiny flake-tools characteristic of the Mesolithic period. They are shaped in geometric forms like 
crescents, trapeze, and triangles and in non-gcometric shapes such as blades, cores, etc. These are charac¬ 
teristic of the Capsian or TurdenoLsean cultures of the Early M^lithic. 

Moraine: A gbdal deposit, same as Boulder Clay and styled End, Medial or Lateral according to its position 
relative to the glacier. 

Neolithici Or New Stone Age distinguished in part by ground and polished stone tools, pottery and 
other objects suggesting agriculture and domestication of animals. 

Palaeolithic: The earliest division of the Stone Age also known as Old Stone A^, characterized by a core in¬ 
dustry in southern India and by a flake industry round the Punjab in the North, respectively known as 
Madras and Sotian Industries. 

Patinationt The chemical change induced by weathering on the siuface of stones and other artifacts. A criterion 
used In the classification of surface collections or those from a particular horizon. 

Peri-gtaelal: The tract adjoining a glaciated region, denoting (he eff«:is of glaciation in unglaciated areas. Thus 
the peripheral area of the Poiwar region is pcriglacial to the glaciated region of Kashmir, 

Pleistocene: The first sub-divisJon of the Quaternary, following in the sequence Eocene, Oligocenc, Miocene 
and Pliocene of the Tertiary. It is defined for continental deposits as marking the appearance for the 
first time of true oxen, true elephants and true horses. This definition is rapidly acquiring world- 
wide acceptance for the demarcation of the Plio-Pleistocene according to the presence or absence of the three 
genera just named and the presence of any one of them should be sufficient reason for assigning a Pleistocene 
Age to the bed in which it is found. The Pleistocene b coeval with the Great Ice Age. 

Pliocene: The uhimatc division of the Tertiary, before the Pleistocene. The characteristic elephant is the 
Mastodon, and horse is represented by its ancrator the Hipparion. 

Pygmy: Term used for microliths. The term is becoming obsolete as it induces erroneous associations with an 
unacceptable pygmy race of meu as the makers of microliths. 

Quaternary i The Age of Man, the last of the great geological time-phases, intervenii^ betw^ the end of the 
Pliocene period and the present day. Two divisions of the Quatcrnaiy period, Holocene (Recent) and 
Pleistocene, are usually recognized. 

Regur: A product of weathering of surface rocks in situ in Peninsular India; the same tKinfr as Black Cotton 
Soil. 

Roppa Culture: A term from the name of the nearest village, ^ven by Dr. Krishna at a site in Brahmsgiri (CtutaL- 
drug District, Mysore) for the basal mkroUlhic stratum below a neolithic layer. 

Sitvaliks: A geological formation of fresh-water deposits 20,000 feet thick ranging in age from the Late Miocene 
to the Early Middle Pleistocene. Named after the Siwalik Hills of the HardwSr region between the Ganges 
and the Jumna rivers, 
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Sohan (5(Min) hidastry'. Named after the Sohaii river near Rawalpiirdi, a tributaiy of the Indus* where a sew 
Palaeolithic industry was first discovoed in 1956 by Do Terra and Patersom It is esseatialiy an 'atypical' 
pebblo-flake complex, the pebble receding eai^, and the fiake reminiscent of the Clacto-Levalloisean of 
Europe and surviving into the Holocene. 

Stow Tecimiqw'. Applied in the oldest Abbevillian stage for making massive taandues from a stone by upg 
a stone hammer or striking the stone against a stationaty stone anvil. The Saking is known as free flakmg. 

Tertbay: The penultimate geologicat epoch in the sequence: Primary, Secondary, Tertiaty and Quaternary. 
During the closmg stages of ^e Tertiary, Man made his appearance as a tool'inaktf. 

Typotogyi Study and classiheation of artifacts by their shape and function. 

Vaal Tfcfmfqiie' Named after the Vaal River b South Africa. Also known as jPoeU Technique from a site on 

- Ihe saiTO river. The typo-tool is an oval or pear-sh aped bifacc sharp ^on g one ^ge, thf.SKlion.Jbciiig a 

narrow V. The undersurface is a singTe^w, wKIe the upper is normally flaJeedT, The thick edge is freely 
trimmed oblique to botb surfaces. 

Victoria West Type: A ^ical bdustry in dolcrite of the Lower Palaeolithic m assodaiion with bandaxe, first 
found at Victoria West in S. Africa. The tool is a lostrocarinate. The whole of its undersurface with tlw 
exception of a portion of the butt is a big hollow fiakc-scar, the result of a single blow. The butt end is 
boldly trhnmed and free fialdng on the upper surface leaves a keel along the middle. 

Wood Tec/iitique: In the Acheulian stage of the Lower Palaeofithic the handaxes are neat, the flake scars flat, 
the cutting edgr is straight, indicative of a controlled secondary working that seems to have been done by 
a wooden (or bone) mallet 

Zones: Geolog^l horizons characterized by type-tools or lype*fosais. 


,{IUustratioits follow.) 
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I 


Fio. 5. SOHAN Industry 

Early Sohan Industry divided into three stages based on paiination and typology: 

Early Sohan Pebble Tools 

I to 4. 'Flat-based* Types (Chopper of Movhis). 

5 to 11, 'Rounded Piebble’ TVP«s {Chopper of Movius), 

Early Sohan Cores 

12 to 16» 'dUcoidal and elongated* (Clactooiao). 

23-24,27, 'Early Sohan C’ (Levalloisean). 

Early Sohan Flakes 
No flakes in ‘AV 

17 to 21, *£^ly Sohan B’ (Clactonlan). 

22,25 and 2B, 'Early Sohan C’ (Clactooian-Proto-Levalloisoan). 


4 » 
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Fio, 5. Sohaa Itsdustty^ Scale indicated by horizontal tines, each = i inch, (After De Terra and Paterson.) 
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Fig. 6. Sohah iNDimnY 


Ute Sohai. Industry divisible into two stages A->B bas^ on siratifioadon, the former in the Potwar Basal 
Gmvel and the latter in the Potwar Loess above the Gravels in Terrace 2. 

Late Sahan A—Cores 

1 2 3, S and 6, cores with flakes removed from opposite ends giviitg oblong and triflngtUai shapes. 

*1 cor4, circular with flat flaked base and conical upper surface, 

7* 1with alternate flaking along tiic periphery giving a wavy edg^ and diamond- 

'‘^^.^SS^chopper-type. triangular b section with thin pebble butt flaked on each side on the working edgp. 

Late Sokan A—Flakes ^ , 

13,15,21,23 and 24, characterized by convergent primary flaking and faceted striking platforms (levalloi- 

\*4 19 and 22, abo Levalloisean but has a flake^scar covering nearly the upper surface. 

Ifrl7, ‘pebble-flakes* rou^y circular with steep free trimming all round the edge. 


Lore Sohart B 

76 cores oblong tvue as in Early Sohan: flaked across their length (cf. 2, 3 and ^ (Levalloiawn). 

25* 27, 28, 29, 30 a^ 31, flakes, rather cloagatied and blade-like triangular, and oval with faceted striktng 

platforms and large primaiy flakin g (Levalloisean), 
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Fto. 6. Soium Industry, Scale indicated by korixontal Urns, each ^ 1 inch, Dc Terra and Paterson.) 
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Fio. 7, Madras iNDUyinY 
(Essential)^ a Coup-de-polng or Bifaoc Industry)* 

Middk ro Late Acheuhatt Types 

U pcar-sliapcd coup-de-poing neatly trimined all over by coniroUod flaking on both faces. 

2, similar to 1 but with pebble butt. 

3, cordate exhibiting secondaiy step-flaking along the mar^n. 

4, similar to 3 (from Chlnglcpat, Madras). 

5, massive handaxe with chisel-shaped working end. 

6, flat pear-shaped handaxe showing Vaat teetoique. 

7, Victoria West type of handaxe. 

8, ovate with delicate controlled working round the edge (from Godfivari). (Reproduced from Ref. 8.) 

9, similar to S (from Manjanakanmi Madras). (Rqproduced from Ref. 8.) 

10, handaxe simil ar to 5, see the cor trolled step-flaking, at the butt end and the broad chisel-end obtained 
by free flaking. 

11, Victoria West Type like 7 (from the Kisttia Basin), (Reproduced from Ref. 7.) 

12, handaxe of Achi^l type, rather crude (from Bombay). (Reproduced front Ref. 58.) 

13, handaxe (from Bombay). (Reproduce from 58.) 

14, handaxe of the Chauntra Industry in the Punjab. (Etcproduced from Ref. 26.) 


* Locality AUiiampaRkam Temee (MadrikS), when not indicated. 
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Fto. 8, Mjujras Industry 

Mlddh to Late Acketdean Types * 

], ovate^ showing Vaal technique. 

I, 3, 4, elongated type of cores similai to the Early Sohan. 

5, *j 9, cleavers, showing Vaal technique. 

6-7, di^ obtained by Acheul technique. 

10, cleaver, the bolt tiinuned as in h^daxe (from Bombay). (Reproduced from Ref. 58.) 

II, Clacton core similar to Sohan. 

12, ctoflgaied thick flake (hlade-iike) with plain striking platform and large primary flaking on upper surface 
(Proto-Levallois). 

13, Levallois core. 

14, flake (Clacton). 

15, large Levallois fiake-scraper with faceted striking platform showing secondary marginal trimming. 

16, Levallois blade. 


* Locality AttiiampaUcam Terrace (Madras), wbea not indicated. 
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FiC. 8. Madras Indiistry 
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THE DEFENCES AND CEMETERY R 37 
By R, E. M, Wheeler 

The earliest known civilization of India has been labelled vaguely the * Indus" Valley' 
civilization from its general distribution, but its more precise designation is the '’Harappa' 
civilization from the little town in the Montgomery district of the Punjab where its distinctive 
elements were first recognized a quarter of a century ago. Its discovery at once prolonged the 
story of civilization in India backwards into the third millennium B.C,; but its subsequent 
exploration both at Harappa and at Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro in Sind, although revealing 
certain possible a^nUies with historic India, presented in the main a picture of detachment, 
of sudden and uniform efUorescence devoid alike of genesis and decay. Its life and death, 
its biography, could not yet be written. Brave attempts in recent years lo fnd some him of 
its ancestry in the scattered prehistoric cultures of Sind, Baluchistan and Iran have so far failed 
to produce any very signiftcant result. It has remained essentially an abstraction. 

The recent re-opening of the problem by a season's work at Harappa {already subjected 
to eleven years of intensive exploration in the twenties and thirties of the century) has not 
removed the anomaly but may ie claimed to have reduced its proportions. We can now 
trace at Harappa certain elements of adolescence, maturity and decline. The apparently 
unwalled town or village, associated with an alien or variant cer^nic industry, wasfoliowed . 
by the arrival of the Harappan culture and the building of a citadel with imposing defences; 
after a considerable interval, these were reconditioned, at a time when the local craftsmanship 
was at its prime; later, the reconstnteted fortifications were further reinforced and a gateway 
blocked by a city now presumably on the decline; and finally an intrusive culture occupied a 
part of the site above layers of dibris. The sequence is one with historic parallels which 
enable us to fill in some of the human details, and helps materially to vitalize the 'abslractiorT. 

If we may go further, as is tentatively proposed in (he following paper, and, in the light of the 
«eiv evidence, associate the fail of Harappa with the protohistoric advent of the Aryans, then 
the Harappa civilization at last becomes an integral episode in the story of the Indian peoples. 
But in the present state of knowledge no undue stress is laid upon that possibility. 

Sociologically, too, the recent discoveries have something to tell us. The Harappa 
civilization HWif of a centralized type, comparable in kind with the contemporary civilizations 
of Sumer and Egypt. A hint of this had already been implicit in the superjjcial aspect of 
the civilization. Between the Arabian Sea and the foot of the Simla hills, a distance of a 
thousand mites, thirty^seven sites yielding 'Harappa' relics have been noted {fig. 1). 
of these it would appear that only two are of outstanding size: Harappa itself and Mohenjo- 
daro, a little larger than Harappa, both cities standing in isolated grandeur on the Indus 
plain. The rest are relatively small mounds or tells, representing villages rather than towns. 
The imperial status of the two cities would appear to have been domestkaily unchallenged, 
whether, at a distance of nearly four hundred miles from each other, they represent two 
regimes or one. tVe now know that each of them was dominated by a massively fortified 
citadel, and must therefore have been subjected to autocratic or bureaucratic 'citadel-rule', 
its precise form at present unknown ana unlikely to be known until perhaps some happy 
discovery unlocks the Harappa script. 

The present excavations have also uncovered a further portion of the Harappan 'cemetery 
R 37' discovered in 1937, arui have established its stratigraphical relationship with the intrusive 
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*cefttetery H* previously recorded. Cemetery R 37 est^lishes the burial-rtte {ext _ 
inhumation) of the mature Harappd civilization, and incidentally presents a further an gy 

with Sumer. 
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L INTRODUCTORY 

H arappa the type-site of the Indus Valley civilization of the third millemiium B.C., 
was first visited by Charles Masson in or about 1826. It had long a source 
of bricks for local buildings and subsequently provided bnck-ballast for a hundreo 
miles of the Lahore-MultSn Railway. In and after 1853 Sir Alexander Cunningham visit(^ 
the site and one of the seals now known to have been typical of the Harappa culture 
recorded by him.* This with others in the British Museum roused the cur^ity of bir 
John Marshall, and at his initiative the excavation of the mounds was begun by Rat Ba^uur 
Daya Ram Sahni in January, 1921, over a year before the initial exploration of Mohenjo- 
daro Between 1926 and 1934, major excavations were earned out at Harappa by Mr. M. o. 
Vats whose two volumes constitute the substantive work on the subject * . 

The site, some 3^ miles in circuit, lies beside an old confluence of two branches oi 
the river Ravi, a tributary of the Indus. The Ravi now flows six miles to the norm 


^ ArchMoUxicnl Sivvey of India RtpoTt V,for IS72*3 (Cakrultu 187^, lOS-^i 
« Excavations at Han^pS (Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1940), 2 vols. 
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of the mounds, and these are relatively dry. But anciently it may be supposed that, in a 
climate appreciably damper than that of the present day,\ the flat plain which surrounds 
the town was liable to occasional flooding, and that the formidable bund which is now known 
to have formed the basis of the fortifications of the principal mound may have been 
designed partially as a defence against tfiis risk. 

The extensive spoliation of Harappa in modern times has robbed its structural remains 
of the coherent plan which today makes Mohenjo-daro one of the most spectacular ancient 
cities of the world. Nevertheless, Harappa presents features which are either not available 
or so accessible at Mohenjo-daro, and two of these, the defences and the cemeteries, were 
partially explored by the Archaeological Survey of India in 1946. The work was carried 
out by the Excavations Branch of the Survey under my direction as Director General, with 
assistance from Mr. B. B, Lai (Assistant Superintendent in charge of the Branch), Mr. B, K. 
Thapar, Mr. H. K.. Bose (Anthropological Assistant), and thirty students from the Indian 
universities. In the preparation of the report, special assistance has been given by Mr. A. 
Ghosh, Mr. B. B. Lai, Mr. Krishna Deva and Mr. S. C. Chandra. Grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment is also due to Mr. Ballabh Saran, surveyor, Mr. Raghbir Singh, draftsman, and Mr. 
S, G. Tewari, photographer. 

2. THE DEFENCES 


( 0 ) General 

Cunnin^am referred vaguely to ‘the remains of the walled town of Harappa’,* * but 
it would appear from the context that the phrase is intended merely to distinguish the high 
mounds of the site from the vestiges of occupation on the lower ground round about, 
Masson had camp^ 'in front of the village and ruinous brick castle’,® the latter doubt¬ 
less the small Moghul fort which now encloses the police-station on the eastern flank 
of the site. Bumes, about 1831, in referring to 'a ruined citadel on the river (i.e. 
northern) side of the town ’ * was presumably referring to the high mound AB rather than 
to the Mo^ul fort and so perhaps anticipated a result of the recent excavations, but, like 
Cunningham, may be suspected of identifying his ‘citadel ’ rather by the magnitude of the 
mound tha n by any coherent and obvious system of defend still survivmg in his time. 
Certain it is that subsequent explorers both here and at Mohenjo-daro have faded to identify 
definite fortifications. At the latter place, indeed, Sir John Marshall tentatively assumed 
the former existence of town-walls,® and E, J. H, Mackay had to susMod his excavations 
whilst in the act of examining a substantial structure which he was tnclmed to think was^a 
part of the city wall’, 100 yards to the north-east of the stupa mound.® was m 

accordance with Marsliall’s forecast that ‘it is clear that any fortifications it (Mohenjo*daro> 
may have then possessed would have stood, not on the rising ground m the heart of the 
city, but on the then level of the plain, which appears to have been some 25 to 30 f(«t below 
its present level’, Th^ suppositions were reasonable enough and may yet be found to 
contain a part of the truth; but the apparent absence at Mohenjo-dmo, a site where many 


For ihe climatic problems pieseatcd by the Indus Val]^ Civil iaticn, see J, Marshall, 
i/« Indus Civilization (London, 1931), I. 2ff. Cf. M. S. Randhawa, ‘ Progressive desiccation of northern India 
in historical timesV Journ. Bombay Nat, Hist, 5oc., XLV, No, 4, 1945, pp. SSSfL 

* Ancient Cet^faphy of Indian edited by S. M. Sastri (Calcutta, 1924), p. 242. 

^ C. Nun'GSh^ of YQiiom Jouinsys in Bi^iockist^^ Af^iuinissan^ ©tc, (LoDdoo, 1 o42}| 1| 452* 

* A. BumeSp Travels into Bokhupn (LoDdoii# ! B34)* 137* 

® father Excomtlcns at Moher^o^daro (Mar^ager of Publk&lions, Ddlu, I938)i, 4* 
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slruc!ur« are in so remarlcaHa a state of preservation, of 

have been the most extcn^ve and substantial structure of them all had ertcourag^ the 
Kal^nieeturc tliat the Indus Valley civilijation was politically and soaally m advance 
S STg-ridd^ or priest-ridden societies of the West, and had precociously reachfd a 
Phare of comparatively quiescent democracy, a -bourgeoisie .economy .devoid of what 
Ly conveniently be 4lllid ‘citadel-rule-. The relative scarcity of military equipment 

supp^^i?(he oiitlands of the Indus area small towns or villages were occasionally fordlied 
(possibly in some cases as police-posts) docs not affect the mam problem, yillage-forti- 
fication is a normal principle of sclf-tielp in the East and has no wider implication. 


Reference to the general plans of Mohenjo-daro and HaraMa (fig. 2) wiU !>how in 
both an inchoate mass of mounds towards the east and a detached, small and relatively 
compact mound towards the west. At both places, tire detached mound is the mmicst and 
most Imposing on the site; at both it is roughly a parallelogram in shape, with the n|ajor 
axis north and south; and at both it is approximately 400 yards from^north to south by 
200 yards from ea,si to west. At Mohenjo-daro the detached mound is known as the 
‘stupa mound’; at Harappa it is ‘mound AB\ The remains of buildings unearthed on 
the latter arc too fragmentary for reconstruction, but on the stupa mound of Mohenjo-daro 
were found the most individual and notable buildings of the city: the celebrated bath¬ 
building, the ‘collegiate building’, the pillared hall, and perhaps the unknown building and 
platform under the Kushana stupa. This assemblage has no p^allel elsewnere^ in 
excavated town, and may be thought to indicate a centre of religious or administrative 
life on a significant scale. The almost identical size and orientation of the equivalent 
mound at Harappa suggested something more than pure coincidence, and the presence, 
rmmedlately beside this mound, of serried lines of barracks or cooly-quarters, wqrking- 
piatforms and granaries (see below, p. 76) filled out a picture of centralized and disciplined 
citadel-rule which at least seemed to merit further investigation. 

It was therefore no great surprise to me to find, on visiting Harappa for the first time 
in 1944, that mound AB, scarred and riven by three or four thousand monsoons, was still 
maniFcstly ringed by towering masses of mud-brick, the clean, pale masses of which emerged 
intermittently in sharp contrast to the reddened heaps of dibris round about them (pi. XVI). 
In places, notably at the north-east and north-west comers, these mud-brick ruins rose to 
a height of 35-50 feet above the surrounding plain, On reference to the excavation- 
report I found that on the southern side of the mound a portion of this structure, nearly 40 
feet wide with an external offset of 12-13 feet, had been planned as ‘mud-brick infilling’ 
and allotted provisionally to Stratum V or VI from the top. It was an easy step to link up 
these vestiges and to identify them with the missing defences of the dominant portion of 
the site.’ The unlikelihood that mud-brick had been used exclusively for this exposed 


■ M, G. Majumdar, ‘Explorations in Sind', Memoirs of ihe Archaeohgicai Suryey of fndia. No. 48 (DeUu, 
1934), pp. 89, 133, 147, records two such sit(^ wiih stone or stone-and-tniid dofences; All Murdd and Kohtras, 
both in western Sind. The former is of the' Harappa’ cuJtuio, ihe latlar perhaps of iho slightly earlier ‘Amid' 
culture. At Sutkagen-ddr in MakrSn, Sir Aurcl Stein found an oblong brick I'ortiflcation, perhaps 170 yards 
by 125 yards, with HarappS pottery.—“ An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia”, Mm. Arch. Survey of Imlio, 
No. 43 (Delhi, 1931), pp. 60 ff.; and Archacohgica! Rcooimaissoiices In Norllt-Wesicrn India and South-Bastem 
Iran (London, 1937), pp. 701, where the spelling of the name is corrected, 
s Vats, t, 177 and D, pi. XXXV. 

* This identification was subsequently supported by Stuart PigEOtt, Some Anckm Oiks of India (Oxford 
University Press. 1945), p. 15. oo 
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Fia* 2, Comparmiw plans a/ tke principal mounds at Mohenjo-dara and Harappd 
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Structure at a time when baked brick was otherwise almost universal here suggested the 

further likelihood of a former baked brick revetment. ^ , j * * 

A subsequent examination of the stupa mound at Mohenjo-daro helpw to confirm 
these inferences. The local conditions there have, however, differed considerably Irom 
those at Harappa. The remoteness of Mohenjo-daro has prevented the systematic brick- 
quarrying which has completely broken up the internal plan of the mam. Harappa mound; 
accordingly, as noted above, extensive and coherent remains of buildings have been 
revealed there by excavation. At the same lime the resultent spoil-tips now objure the 
outline of the mound and impede superficial observation. Furthermore, whilst the 
Harappa site is now relatively hi^ and dry, that of Mohenjo-daro is liable to dangerous 
flooding from the Indus, a mile away, and only the construction of long stretches of 
embankment or bund has in recent years precariously restrained the annual flood. It is 
clear that the destruction of a considerable pan of the stupa mound, leaving re-entrants 
and hummocks with projecting brickwork, must be aiiribuied to pre-bund flooding. 

In spite of these difficulties, a cursory examination of the stupa mound indicates quite 
clearly the presence of a continuous mud-brick periphery, except on the eastern side where 
the full impact of the Indus-fioods has removed any possible evidence. At twenty-one 
points the mud-brick has recently been shown by scraping the surface, and at the south¬ 
eastern comer the angle of a tower or salient can be detected. These points are marked on 
the site-plan (fig. 2), and, although no baked brick revetment of the Harappa typo has 
yet been proved (or disproved),' they demonstrate adequately, short of specific digging, 
the former presence of a mud-brick circuit-wall. In the northem end of the mound there is 
evidence, as at Harappa, of a marked re-entrant which presumably indicates the position of 
the main entrance; whilst towards the southern end of the western side a semicircular ‘bite 
is significantly like the re-entrant on the western side of Harappa. Finally, evidence of a 
considerable mud-brick platform, comparable with that now known to have existed at 
Harapph, was noted by the excavators in the northem end of the stupa mound. 


(J>) Summahy of Results 

The Harappa excavations of 1946 were of restricted extent, and, in so far as the problem 
of the fortifications was concerned, had two main objectives: first, to establish the existence 
or absence of a defensive system round mound AB, and, secondly, to ascertain the general 
relationship of such a system, if found, to the main stratification of the site. It may be 
said at once that, within these limits, the excavations were wholly successful in the positive 
sense. In summary, the results were as follows:— 

(1) After a preliminary occupation of the site or its vicinity, accompanied b^y 

extensive periodical fiooding and associated with a variant or alien ceramic 
industry, mound AB was heavily fortified. In the area excavated, the 
fortification marks the arrival of the mature Harappa culture. 

(2) The plan of the defences falls roughly within the limits of a parallelogram, 400 

yards by 200 yards, with a ‘bite' out of the western side, and a western gate- 
system of complex plan, with terraces clearly designed for ceremonial purposes. 
A re-entrant on the northem side probably represents a further (perhaps the 
main) entrance. 


1 A vettjeal baked brick waQ on the eastern side of Uie stQpa mound, known as ^ wall A\ is probably not 
n part of tbc defences. But notbiag is known about it—not even its Uudcni^. Marshall^ op. Ip, 125. 
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PLATE XVI 



A, The Uurapps citadd: the unexcarated narlh-etist comer, xhoH’irtg the mud-brick nucleus of the defences 



B. The citadel defences: north-west corner before excavation, showing mud-brickwork 
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A. The Harappa citadet: the narth-west cottier dttritig excavation 


h. 


f om the northern end of the eitatht towards the working^platforms and the aid rherA 
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PLATE XVni 



B. Cutthig H P XXX: face of otud-^btick defemixe h'a//, with ffogmeoi of baked hrkk rexetmeni 
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part oj a vofnpkte section through the defences of the 

defe^ke the ,antral soil, on d hft is the mudirkk 

J ^^o^t (m secuon), and at the hack (tap) are the successive of oceupatiL on the pktform. 

Cj* pirn ^XfI^ 
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PLATE XX 



Culling HP XXX tfvough i/ie defences {during excavation]: view from (he west. The dark band by the lowest 
Jigures IS the mlural soil; the squatting figure near the top is beside the baked brick revetment of the mad^brick 

defensive wail, which appears on his right. 
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Cutting HP XXX through the defences {daring excavation) ; A, bade of mad-brick defetisire vail; S, platform, 

capped Av successive phases of occupation 
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{3) The defensive wall overlies and is integral with, a rampart or bund, 10-20 feet 
high, built up of mud and debris with, a nucleus of mud-brick.^ Its function 
was presumably to raise the base of the defences proper above flood-level. 
Extensive weathering in ancient times had so damag^ the outer face of this 
rampart that its original contour was not obtainable in the only deep cutting, 
section HP XXX (pL XXII); but at the western gate-system its outer 
shoulder was terraced, with retaining-walls of baked and unbak^ brick. 

(4) On t^s bund stood the main wall, of mud-brick battered externally and internally, 

with a basal width of 40 feet and a height of upwards of 35 feet. Externally, 
the wall was revetted with a facing of haked brick, batted back to a slope 
of 23-31 degrees from the vertical. 

(5) The wall was reinforced by rectangular towers or salients representing an 

elaborate system of enfilade. The surviving masses O'f mud-brick core surest 
that some at least of these salients were carried higher than the main wait. 

(6) Retained by the rampart and the lower part of the superiniposed wall was a 

co-eval platform of mud and mud^brick rising to a height of 33 feel and 
designed to carry the internal buildings of the citadel.^ The remains of 
these buildings in section XXX indicate six successive structural phases, a 
number agreeing with that noted previously elsewhere on mound AB by 
Mr. Vats, 

(7) The defences show three periods of construction. After a long period of 

weathering and other damage, the oiiginal baked brick revetment was rebuilt 
and, particularly at the north-west comer, considerably thickened. Unlike 
the older work, which was constructed largely of brickbats, the new work 
was bmlt in first-class fashion, with complete bricks. This phase represents 
the apogee of the Harappa civilization. Subsequently, the north-west corner 
was strengthened by an additional salient and, sigi^cantly, two entrances 
of the western gate-system were wholly or partially blocked. In tMs late 
phase of the city, the Harappans were on the defensive. 

(8) Lastly, the site of the western terraces was occupied by roughiy-built dwellings, 

constmcted evidently at some dist^ce of time above a layer of debris, and 
associated with the intrusive ceramic of ^Cemetery H*. 


(c) The Cutungs across the Dei^ces 

The cuttings made across the line of the defences will now be described in topographical 
sequence, beginning from the deep cutting, HP XXX, on the western side and proceeding 


Comparisoo niay be atadc with the partly contemporHry rampart upon which stood the town-wal] of Ur. 
This rampart served as the base of the wall proper and as the levetmeat of a canal or river bank- C. L. Woolley 
in Antiquaries Journal, DC (1929), 336ff.. and X (1930), 316ff. 

> Compare the platform of Sialk VI (ceatral Iran). This, however, is ascribed to the tenth or ninth oeatuty 
B.C., and it may be doubted whether the comparison is significant See R. Ghiishmao, Fouilles de Stalk (Paii^ 
1939), H, 23S. SimDnrJy at Tumug Tepe in north-eastern Iran a revetted brick platform appears to exist on 
“mound A'*, ascribed vaguely to the Bronze Age; but the preliminary burrowlngs into the site did not produce 
dehnitive information. See F. R. Wulsio in Supplement to tke Bulletin of the American Institute forFerslan Art 
and Archaeology, II (New York, March 1932), 5^ A small brick platfonn was also found, as Professor Piggott 
points out to me, at Nad-i-Ali in Afghan StstSs; but it is ascribed to a date oven later than th ^ i t of the Sialk 
pUtfomr and, like the latter, does not appear to bo a significant analogy. See R. Gbirshman in Jten/e des 
Arts Asiatiques. XUf, No. 1 (Paris, 1939), 14 B. 
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clockwise rcnind the periphery of the mound. The West Gates and Terraces will be dealt 
with separately (p. 70). 

Cutti/jg HP XXX (pis. XVIIl-XXIJ and XXV A) 

This cutting presents a comprehensive picture of the character of the defensive wall 
and covers the whole range of the occupation at this point. It may fairly be desCTited 
as a complete section of the Harappa civilization. It was'lll feet long and 12-18 f^t 
, wide, and was tlnoughout cut down into the liard natur^ clay. Immediately over the 
latter were five layers, numbered 26-30, of which only the uppernmst. No. 26, constituted 
an occupation-layer. It was of very considerable archaeological interest since its pottery 
was not of normal Harappa type and indicates a variant or even alien culture hereabouts 
prior to the arrival of the Harappans and the building of the defences (see below, p. 91). 
Beneath layer 26, layers 27, 29 and 30 were dean deposits of alluvial mud containing only a 
few sherds, mostly of pin-head size and in some cases in root-holes. Layer 28 was also allu¬ 
vial, but was of a somewhat more earthy texture, suggesting that it may have been ploughed 
and sown ; it was, however, similarly deficient in significant pottery. The ntost that can be 
said is that at the time of the deposition of these layers there was some slight occupation 
in the vicinity; but the deposits themselves were wholly or mainly the product of consider¬ 
able inundations. 

The defensive structure above them may be subdivided into four parts, all co-eval 
save for the possible rebuilding of (iii)* (i) the substructure, here named the bund or 
‘rampart’; (ii) the mud-brick: wall; (iii) the baked brick revetment; and (iv) the internal 
platform. To these may be added (v) the successive layers of occupation on the platform, 

(i) Tfie ^rampart'. —It was doubtless because of the periodical Hooding that the first 
st^ in the construction of the defences was the erection of a substantial bund or rampart 
of mud and mud-brick to a height of ICI feet above the average level then obtaining. The 
layers of alluvium however did not present a uniform surface. At two points they had 
been cut by monsoon-channels, shown in the section; the more westerly of these had filled 
itself with in-washed mud, whilst the more easterly, lying under the front of the proposed 
superstructure, was now carrfuUy filled with mud-brick, thus carrying the ‘rampart’ to a 
further depth of 12 feet at this point. 

In the section, the ‘rampart’ had lost its out^ contour through weathering. There is 
evidence at the West Gates that it had been terraced or retained by one or more walls, 
but whether in the present section the fragmentary mud-brick wall ‘ X’, 14 feet in front of the 
face of the main mud-brick superstructure, represents a further terrace at this point cannot 
be determined. 

(ii) The mud-brick wall.—At the back, superstructure and rampart were from the 
outset one and the same. In the early stages the ^ck face was carried up vertically, layer 
26A marking the accumulation of building-debris during this process. The incrci^ing 
w'eight, however, of the sloping masses of mud-brick added by the builders progressively 
from back to front (as clearly shown in the section) distorted the vertical back, and, when 
the work had reached the height of 15 feet, a battered buttress was added here, its slope 
being thereafter continued upwards as the construction proceeded. The Front face of the 
superstructure conformed, producing a mud-brick wall 39§ feet wide on the level of its 
front base and tapering upwards, front and back, at angles of 13-20 degrees from the vertical. 
In. the present section, the wall is preserved to a height of 20 feet above the front base and 
30 feet above the back base. 

(iii) The revetment ,—The outer face of the mud-brick wall had been protected by a 
revetment of bak^ brick. This stood here to a height of 2^ feet but elsewhere survived 
to a maximum height of 7^ feet, tapering upwards (see fig. 3). Its outer face was battered 
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back to an angle of 23*. To judge from its character, the brickwork was at this point a 
re-build of the second of the three structural phases of the defences. (Pis. XVIII B and 
XXV A.) 

(iv) The ^hind the rampart, and of one build with it, was a platform of 

mud and mud-brick, which was carried up behind the lower part of the mud-brick wall. 
Its top was at a_ hei^t of a^ut 16 feet above the outer base of the waif. A low retaining 
wall (D on section), consisting of three courses of baked brick alternating with courses of 
mud-brick, was incorporated in the platform. 

(v) The occupation of the platform ,—^As the digging was essentially vertical and not 
horizontal, no complete pl^ms of the successive buildings on the platform were obtained. 
The walls represented stratigraphicalJy six structural periods, with no signs, however, of 
any complete interruption between them. The periods are here labelled from bottom to 
top. The structural record of so small an area lacks intrinsic interest but it is of considerable 
importance to note that the pottery was substantially uniform ‘ Harappa ’ throughout. 

Cuttings HP XXX F, E and G 

These were small cuttings immediately north of HP XXX to ascertain the alignment 
of the outer face of the mud-brick wall. No other features of interest were revealed. 

Cutting HP XLV (pi. XXVII A) 

This cutting revealed a tower or salient covering an inward bend of the wall. 
The salient was 60 feet broad and, excluding revetments, projected 15 feet at its south' 
eastern end and 23 feet at its north-western end. Immediately north of the salient, the 
mud-brick wall was here 43 feet broad, but south-east of the salient it was of the exceptional 
width of 51 feet. 

The baked brick revetment of the town-wall adjoining the south-eastern end of the 
salient survived to a height of thirty-two courses (vertically feet) and was battered back 
to an angle of 31 degrees (fig. 3). The south-eastern end of the sahent showed two periods 
of baked brick revetment: (i) a facing 1 foot thick which impinged upon and was therefore 
structurally later than the revetment of the main wall; and (ii) a subsequent facing 2^ feet 
thick. The earlier facing was badly weathcr-wom at the time of the additional work and 
bad evidently been long exposed. 

Cuttings HP XXXI and XXXV (ph, XXIII, XXIV, XXV B and XXVI) 

These cuttings cover the complex plan of the north-western comer of the citadel. 
The archaeological problem was here a difficult one. Monsoon rains had driven a deep 
guUey through the corner and had remove much of the mud-brickwork on the northern 
side. Builders in search of teked brick had almost completed the work of destruction. 
Finally, great quantities of rain-wash from the upper contours of the mound covered the 
site and had been reinforced by extensive spoil-tips from the previous excavations. Never¬ 
theless, the main structural sequence of the complex was sufficiently clear to indicate that 
this corner, overlooking the storehouses and workshops between the citadel and the river 
(pi. XVII B), had been elaborately fortified and carefully maintained. 

Tl;e north-west corner complex revealed two fragmentary structure of baked brick, 
which underlay the fortification in its present form. The south-western angle of the corner- 
tower overlapped a short length of wall 3J feet wide wall A on plan, pi. )OCIV, and near it 
on the east was a fragmentary baked brick drain which penetrated for about 2 feet under 
the tower. Its relationship to the rampart hereabouts has not yet been elucidated; the 
remains are difficult of access but should be further explored. At the north-eastern 
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angle of the main comer-salient similarly '>7X?iamiJSn“‘“'^ indetenninate 
Structure (pL XXV B), which likewise requires further examination. 
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Fig* 3* Section of rentmcni of baked brkks in cutting HP XLV 


The fortification itself falls into three clear principal periods, with sub-periods which 
could not be diJSerecitiated in detail on the fragmentapf evidence available. 

Period /.—The earliest lay-out, as traced, had included a broad salient clasping the 
comer and culminating in a boldly projecting corner-tower. The mud-brick of salient 
and tower had been faced with a baked brick revetment IJ feet thick and batter^ back 
at an angl e of 27°. This revetment showed signs of extensive exposure and weathering, and 
at the south-western an^c of the comer-tower had collapsed anciently and had been rebuilt 
in Period n. To the east of the comer the original revetment had disappeared. 

Period IL —In this period, the weather-worn revetment of Period 1 was rebuilt, the new 
facing having an average width of 4 feet and an angle-of-batter of 26°. To the south 
the frontage of the former salient was now carried southwards in a con^uous tine, the 
former projection from the main mud-brickwall being here filled up wiUi baked bricky 
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now fragmentary (pi. XXIV). On the northern side, to the cast of the comer-tower, a 
somewhat similar reinforcement was indicated by surviving scraps of baked bnckworl^ 
including a short length of the new outer facing. The brick-filling at this period mdicatM 
a structural plan of some complexity and perhaps of mote than one sub-penod, but the 
evidence was incomplete. 

Period III -—'This period is represented by a new tower oi salient of mud-bnek mtn a 
baked brick revetment 3i feet wide^ having a batter of the exceptional angle of 3/ , It 
will be observed from the plan that this new structure is turned slightly towards the north¬ 
east, evidently for the purpose of increasing its command towards the comer; it 
traced southwards for a distance of 68 feet, but its southern angle, ^w covered by 
high spoil-tips, was not reached. It must, however, have been less than 100 feet. 


Cutting HP XXXVI 

Cuttings HP XXXVI B, D, C, and A revealed a double projection totalling 20 feet 
fromlthe'^face of the main waU. The face of this new salient is then continuous throuj^ 
HP XXXVI main and E-G, The only vestige of the baked brick revetment was ui HP 
XXXVI E, where it was 2 feet wide. 


Cuttings HF XXXVII, and XXXIX main and A 

These three trenches were cut at the north-east corner, where the mud-brick core of 
the citadel-wall or of corner-towers today rises imposingly to a height ot not Jess than 
35 feet above the surrounding plain. The cuttings revealed mud-bnek construction 
actual face, and it was inferred that the latter had been completely err^ed leaving only the 
summit of the underlying rampart. Further search, however, is desirable. 


Cuttings HP XLIIIA and main, and XXXIII C, E and D 


Five trenches were cut to 
disclosed a straight alignment, 
facing, insufficiently preserved to 


determine the general line of the eastern defences, and 
In HP XXXIII E was a fragment of the baked bnek 
indicate dimensions. 


Cuttings HF XXXHI A, F, main, /, / and G 

These cuttings were designed to recover the outline of the south-eastern ^mer, but 
it was found that a large part of the structure had here been completely erod™ on the 
eastern side. All that remained were the western side and souffi-western angle of a salient 
projecting 35 feet from the main face. No traces of the baked bnek revetment were 
disclosed. 

Cuttings HP XXXIH H, XU A and main, and XXVII 

From east to west, these trenches indicated the sttai^t alijpment ^ tlte outer f^ 

of the mud-brick wall, a particularly fine example of a 

traces of the baked brick revetment were found. In HP 5KV1I, the vodth of the mud- 
brick wall was ascertained to be 33 feet 7 inches at the level of the top of the internal platform. 
In the same cutting, 4 feet outside the mud-brick waU and parallel to it, a baked brick waU 
2 feet 10 inches wide, presumably part of an independent extra-murm s^^cture, h^ been 
built at a late period on an accumulation of upwards of 8 feet above the base of the former. 
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Cutting HP XXVII western ej^tension 

These cuttings constituted an amplification of the clearance carried out by Mr. M. S. 
Vats in the centre of the southern side of Mound AB and illustrated in his report by the 
southern part of his plan* op. cit,, IT, pi, XJOCV, In that plan, and in op. cit., 1,177* he rwords 
here an Mnfilfing of mud bricks' which is now seen to represent a portion of the citadel- 
wall with a rectangular bastion 33t feet wide and projecting 12^—16 feet from the main 
wall {pK XV). Remnants of a baked brick revetment adhered to the outer face of the 
bastion. Both in front of and behind the wall and bastion were remains of the underlying 
mud ‘rampart'; and, so far as observation was feasible, all baked brick structures in this 
area were of subsequent date. Consistently with this, Mr, Vats noted that, at any rate in 
pan, the ‘infilling’ descended to his Stratum VI, which was the earliest structural stratum 
identified (op. cit., I, 178). It may be recalled that in the present excavations six building- 
levels were likewise identified on the platform in section HP XXX. 

Cuttings HP XL and XXXVIII 

These cuttings at the south-western comer of the citadel revealed two towers or salients, 
one of which was 43 feet broad with a projection of 16^-17^ feet, while the details of the 
other had been destroyed by a monsoon-gully. Further exploration is required. In the 
western angle between the salient and the main wall were remains of the baked brick facing 
of the latter, and a single course of baked bricks outlined the side of the salient itself. 

Cutting HP XLVl 

Between the south-western comer and Cutting XXX was a central bastion or salient 
53 Feet broad and with a projection of 21-25^ feet. At this bastion the wall 
changed dir»;tion, and the intervening trenches verified its course. At both inner angles 
of the bastion were remains of the baked-brick revetment; that in the northern angle faced 
the main wall and was 2^ feet wide, whilst that in the southern angle was a fragment of 
the facing of the bastion itself, 

(4) The West Gates and Terraces, and buildings of the ‘Cemettery H’ culture 

The discovery of the defences of the citadel naturally raised the problem of its gateways. 
At present the question can be answered only in fragmentary fashion. Cunningham 
observed ‘flights of steps on both the eastern and western faces of the high mound to the 
north-west’,‘ but his record is too vague for use,although steps would constitute an intelligible 
mode of approach to the high platform on which the buildings of the citadel are now kno]^ 
to have stood. In the northern end of the mound the vestiges of the mud-brick defensive 
wall turn inwards to a marked extent, as though to flank a long ramp or staircase, and 
the same feature is observable at Mohenjo-daro (above, p, 64). It may that the l^ge 
drain which runs eastward towards the defences from ‘area I and H’ of the old excavations 
on the Harappa mound passed out through a gate a little south of the centre of that side. 
But this is not a necessary inference; near the south-eastern corner of the Mohenjo-daro 
citadel a similar drain emerges through the mud-bricks of the citadel-wall at a point where 
no gate existed. 

In this uncertainty a bid was made to discover and plan a gate on the western side of 
the Harappa citadel, at a point where a curved re-entrant in the line of the defences suggested 


• Afchmilogical Surwy of India Report, V (1872-3), 106. 
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the likelihood of an entrance. A gate was in fact discovered there, but, having said that, 
I pass from the anticipated to the unforeseen. (PI. XXXI11.) 

It should be premised that the internal platform, 15-20 feet hi^h, of the citadel implies 
an approach in the form of a ramp or flight of steps from the outside level. But since the 
upper part and, in particular, the outer part of the mud-brick defensive wall has long 
vanished, this further implies that the whole or most of the main entrance has also dis¬ 
appeared. And what nature might have allowed to survive man has systematically 
destroyed. Relatively modem depredation had reducM the whole area to a shambles such 
as I have never before encountered on any ancient site—the ground had been ransacked 
for bricks almost from end to end and top to bottom. Nevertheless, patient and extensive 
excavation revealed the probable site of the main entrance—A on plan, pi. XXXllI— 
a point where the mud-brick structure of the defensive system was interrupted by a rising 
passage between lateral walls of mixed mud-brick and baked brick. If, as appears likely, 
this was in fact the site of the main western gate, only the substructure of it remains. Between 
the flanking walls a filling of mud, with at one place a transverse mud-brick retaining wall, 
may be presumed to have carried the ramp or stair. At two points, fragments of baked 
brick walling are possible relics of the flanking superficial structures. 

The remainder of the extensive structural approaches to the entrance is less in doubt. 
It is both complex and remarkable, and, in the absence of better-preserved analogies, may 
for the present be recorded rather than explained. In essence it consisted of a terrace or 
terraces fronting the main defensive wall and approached through two outer portals, B 
and C. The resulting structures fall into three principal periods to which may be add^ a 
fourth represented by irrelevant and fragmentary buildings superimposed on the ruined 
terraces by the ‘Cemetery H* intruders. 

Period /.—The plan of the main defensive wall hereabouts includes a tower or salient, 
the front of which was originally somewhat oblique to the main line, as is indicated by the 
inclination of a baked brick ‘fender’ waU which fronted it. This ‘fender’ was pierced 
near each end by a drain marking the approximate fornier limits of the salient. Between it 
and the structure of the salient was a contemporary filling of rammed mud. 

In the first phase of this period (lA), the main entrance was approached directly from 
the exterior, without intervening terrace; the low level of the drains tlnough the ‘fender’ 
wall is inconsistent with the co-eval existence of the latter feature. (PI. XXX B.) 

Later, but within the general limits of the same early period, the sloping foreground 
of the defences was terraced in two closely succeeding phases (IB and IC) to a height of 
more than 4 feet (see section, fig. 4), the terrace being retamed by a wall of baked and 
unbaked brick at an average distance of 28 feet from the mam wall (pi. XXXI A). The level 
of this terrace rises towards the south to a height of upwards of 8 feet m the vicimty of 
Entrance A, where it presumably debouched upon and was contmued by the ramp or 
staircase of the gateway. The terrace was strengthened or subdivided m phase IB by an 
intermediate wal! roughly built of baked bricks, and was subsequently subdivided m phase 
IC, at any rate in part, by a further baked brick wall, now fragmentary. 

The terrace was approached by two outer portals, B and C, the former facing west 
and the latter facing north-east on to the re-entrant already referred to (p. 70). Entrance B 
at this period consisted of featureless parallel walls, now incomplete at the outer end 
(pi, XXIX A). Entrance C is of more interest (pi. XXVIH and fig. 5). Its eastern side is 
formed by the curving revetment of the main defensive wall, and its western by a massive 
pylon from which runs the outer revetment of an astonishingly long entrance-passage. 
The latter follows the line of the main wall, turning with it sharply towards the south and 
ultimately joining the passage from Entrance B. At the angle it is reinforced by a projectmg 
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rectangular guardroom. Probable remains of a second guardroom are ill-preserved at 
tbe southern angle of Entrance B {pL XXIX B). 
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Both the position of Entrance C and its long, approximately level passageway feneath 
the sheer wall of the defences are etjually remarkable. A natural supposition, explaining 
both the gate and the re-entrant on to which it opens, would be the former presence of some 
important building close outside the defences here. A deep trendi m the middle of the 
re-entrant however, failed to reveal any structure except an msigmficant oblong brick base 
of uncertain period beside the main wall (pi. XXXIII). A more convmcmg explanation 
therefore is that the re-entrant constituted an assembly-area, out of sight of the mam terraces, 
to which the long passage from Entrance C formed a ceremonial approach (see below, 

743 

Period IL—ln this, the mature phase of the Harappan civil^tion,* the gates and 
ten-aces were rebuiSt on a similar plan but in more substauti^ and elaborate fastuon. It 
is evident that the walls of Period 1 had been long exposed (pL XXXl B), and at tntrance B 
a burnt layer and burnt bricks suggest but do not prove a ^olent destruction. A condi¬ 
tioning factor of the work of this period is a general of the ground-levej. The mam 
defensive wall was almost entirely refaced with baked bricky the new foundations temg 
up to 2 feet above the old. At the same time the terrace between Entrances A and B was 
re-waUed front and back, the back wall being mostly of mud-bnck but partly of baked 
brick, the latter including a drain* Further, the front of the tower or sahent was trumned 


^ It may be obswed that, wbilst the brickwork of Period I b incliiied to be sketchy, with a predomiiiaiLt 
use of bfokcQ bricks, in Period n complete bricks are normal even for the core of a wall. See pt. XXVltl. !□ 
Period in there ts a marked detcrioratioD of the brickwork. 
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back to its present asymmetrical plan. Between the terraces, immediately south of Entrance 
B, a flight of steps with'brick-on-edge treads was added shortly afterwards; two of the steps 

siiTviv©* 

Entrance B was likewise rebuHi, largely on the old plan, but with the addition of two 
niches or wall-seats, respectively in the northern wall and the neighbouring passage from 
Entrance C, The new southern wall included a drain, and in the south-western angle was 
a guardroom to which access was obtained through an adjacent doorway of which the 
door-sockets and part of the worn sill of bricks set on edge remained. 

Entrance C was similarly remodelled, both flanking walls being completely rebuilt at 
the higher level. The pylon of Period I was now in a semi-ruIned condition, but its nucleus 
was adapted to the new work. The accumulation of road-surfaces is illustrated in fig._ 6. 

Period III . — In this period Entrance B was partially blocked by a screen-wall with a 
reduced entrance in the middle. Entrance C on the other hand was now entirely blocked 
by a barrier of baked and unbaked brick (pi. XXVllI). The brick-construction of this 
period is very much router than that of either of the two preceding periods. It is evident 
that Harappa was at this time on the decline and, it would appear, on the defensive. 

Period IV follovved after an interval during which the structures relating to the terraces 
had fallen into decay and had been covered by debris (pi. XXXII). It is represented by 
fragments of poorly constructed buildings, presumably dwellings, with walls sometimes 
only one brick in thickness. The interest of these structures lies in the facts tliat they arc 
associated with pottery of the ‘Cemetery H' industry (p. 98) ^d that they clearly post¬ 
date the citadel as a disciplined and effective unit. Two drains, built on the surviving 
summit of the steps beside Entrance B, probably belong to this period. 

* 4 * + • 4 

If any inference from the plan of periods I-lII may be ventured at present, it is this: 
the general lay-out, with its terraces and its remote northern outer gate opening upon the 
curious re-entrant in the citadel-wall, is not explained by the normal needs of defence. On 
the other hand, a deep trench in the centre of the re-entrant has failed to revea! any 
structure there to which the northern gate could supply private access, and, thou^ the search 
has not been exhaustive, it is unlikely that any major building occupied the site. We are 
driven back upon the conclusion that the plan was designed to conform with the needs of 
some sort of ceremony^ — religious or secular or both—in which the terrace or terraces 
played a dominant role, and to which processional access was required. On the assump¬ 
tion that the terrace-frontage was the focus, a procession could well muster out of sight in 
the re-entrant round the coiner of the defences, and could then proceed up the long and 
devious passage to the main scene, A variety of processional ceremonies to which the 
scheme could be adapted suggests itself, but choice is unprofitable until we have more 
knowledge of Harappan religion and administration, 

3. SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE HARAPPA CIVILIZATION 

Documentary and archaeological evidence has familiarized us with the general 
structure of society in Egypt and the Middle East during the third millennium B.C. Based 
economically upon the produce and traffic of great river-plains, the kingdoms or city- 
states of those regions had an essential affinity with the contemporary cities of the Indus 
system. It would be but natural to find that this similarity of supply and opportunity, 
combined with a roughly analogous equipment, produced in India a social organization 
not altogether unlike those of the contemporary West. 
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And this, as we now begin to see more clearly than before, was actually case. In 
Sumer, the wealth and discipline of the city-state were vested m the chief deity, i,e, m the 
priesthood or a priest-king. The civic focus was the exalted temple, centre of an elabora^ 
and car^fuHy ordered secular administration under divine sanction. About it were gran_^ 
and workshops, bakeries and breweries, manned by servile and senu-seimle workers w ose 
wage-lists or ration-lists are preserved to us. Thus in the temple of Bau at l^gash were 
twenty-one bakers with twenty-seven female slaves, twenty-five brewers with six slay^, 
female wool-preparers, spinners and weavers, a male smith and other artisans ^d otnciais. 
Similarly, a cloth-factory employing ninety-eight women and sixty-three children was 
situated within the enclosure of the temple of the Moon God Nannar at Ur, and wine 
within the administration of the city and the temple. Such cities were massively fortified, 
and the enwalled temple-tower arose as a sort of acropolis or citadel in their midst, symbol 
and stronghold of undivided religious and secular authority. In essence, the picture is 
one of a rigid and highly-evolved bureaucratic machine, capable of organizing and dis¬ 
tributing surplus wealth and of defending it, but little conducive to the pohtical liberty of 

the individual,’ . ■ , 

To this picture Harappa, amplified by Mohenjo-daro, begins to assume a significantly 
similar outline. The relatively small detached mound AB, highest on the site, stands doof 
and heavily fortified, its defences carefully maintained. If its buildings, now pitifully 
wrecked, possessed anything of the distinction of those on the closely equivalent mound 
at Mohenjo-daro (above, p. 62), it was marked by more than its defences. In its shadow, 
on the low ground between it and the former course of the river, lay blocks of barracks or 
cooly-quarters, serried lines of circular working-platforms, furnaces, and a notable series of 
store-houses, protected doubtless by a river-embankment or bund of which possible traces 
still exist.* The whole group (pi. XV) is marshalled like a militery cantonment and bespeala 
authority. The cooly-quarters arc notable for their uniformity and, incidentally, for their 
oblique entrances, designed to secure privacy. The store-houses, with raised and ventilated 
floors, represent a type of granary familiar m many remote places and periods. They here 
stand in orderly array on a carefully-built podium with a lettered retaining-wall of burnt 
brick, similar to that which revets the defences of the citadel. The intervening circular 
platforms, of which twenty have been exposed, are now shown (below, p. 78) to have 
framed wooden mortars in which grain was pounded with wooden pestles as in modem 
Kashmir. 

It can no longer be doubted that, whatever the source of their authority^and a dominant 
religious element may fairly be assumed—the lords of Harappa administered their city in a 
fashion not remote from that of the priest-kings or governors of Sumer and Akkad. In 
other words, the social structure of Harappa conformed in principle with that of the other 
great riverine civilizations of the day. That was to be expected but has not hitherto been 
shown. And further evidence is probably not far to seek. The fragmentary Kushapa 
stupa on the stupa mound of Mohenjo-daro has tong fulfilled its purpose and can tell us 
nothing new; time, if no other agency, will shortly complete its destruction, and the way 
will then be clear for the examination of the underlying platform and the dominant building 
which it is known to carry, At Harappa the careful transference of a few village fore¬ 
fathers from the summit of mound AB would release the equivalent area for excavation, 
So far, no temple of the Harappan civilization has been recognized; on these two spots. 


* For a sunmiaxy of the system, sec V, Gordon Childe, fVfiat hapwited in History (London. 1942L dd, 82ff.. 
and Aim makes kimself {London, 193d), pp. 173EF. 

1 Similarly at Mohenjo-daro the neaieat branch of the Indus is flanked on the side of ihe city by the fragments 
of an ancient embankment formerly at least a mile long. The embanknient incorporates ‘Harappan* materia]. 
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the crowning heists of the two citadels, we may expect to find, if anywhCTe, the godh^d 
or fixed centre round which, on the analogy of Sumer, the unchanging civilization of the 
Indus slowly revolved. 
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Appettilix A: The dra4iar warkiTig-pktfin^ a/ Har^ipp^ 

In view of ibe uncertainty a$ to the ii^ of the circular brick platforms situated bet ween the "cooly'-quartera" 
and the granaries to the north of the citadel, and to the unfortunate fact that most of the oineteen previously 
discov ered are fragmentary or have been rcbiiiU with modem bricks and so deprived of evidential value^ an 
additional example was carefully uncovered in 1946. {See fig. 7 and pL XXXIV.) 

The newly ocavated plalfonn is circular in shape, with a diameter of 10 feet 9 inches to 11 feet. It consists 
of five conccotric rin^ of burnt bricks set on edge, and is one brick in thkknessp The ring nearest to the centre 
has been exuemely worn and broken, that next to it somewhat less so, whUst the ouiennost ring is the least worn. 
The oentml void was carried down b«low the brickcourse as a conical hollow to a depth of 2 feet 4 ineb^, and 
was continued upwards in section to a height of IJ feet by a cavity filled with loose earth in the make-up of an 
overlying floor. It was evident that a wooden object had been embedded in the socket and had projected 
above the brick-plaifonn; and it may reasonably be inferred that a wooden mortar, hollowed in a section of 
a tree-imnk, occupied the centre of the platform* The fragmentary character of the innormost ring of bricks 
suggests that th^' may have been Inserted in an inconyplete state as wedges^ or their damage may have been 
due in part to renewab of the woodea mortar. In the first and second rings from the centre—more clearly in 
the second a group of two or three hofiow'-worn bricks alternates with a group of one or two relatively soimd 
bncks, the former, it may be supposed, representing the place where the feet of the workman were normally 
planted. About the broken centre were foimd fragnients of straw or husk-* 

It is mferred, ^ereforc, that the platform surrounded a wooden mortar where grain was munded hy one 
or more worke; s with long pestles, ^ ^ 

A similar |»u^g*syst(an is in vogue ai present id several parts of India; e.e. in Benga] and other eastern 
provinces, and m Kashmir. The mortar is cither of wood or of stone; it is sometimes ^ged on a pedestal 

pounded by two men (or women) usin^tles 

mustard seed ail mortars Used in the Punjab and elsewhere for pounding 

i« fashion to that implied by the HarappS evidence, and the pestle 

IS rotated by a cireumaTnbulating buUocL r-K" i™ 


4. HARAPPAN CHRONOLOGY AND THE ^IGVEDA 

The fixed point in the chronology of the Harappa culture is that in a characteristic 

Sar^n’of PSdX 

ip .1 3 p 1 * cviduiicc consists primarily, thousdi bv no in6^ns cxclu* 

m If- feP"SS‘01y eight) seals of Indian orfe or type a?U?(T w 2) jSsh 

^^;aISd daT ^'} assoeia^wns Ttataly or 

^s®;rb^rdet«S »a;“^ HarV-^Ln 

onetroT^J Asmanfalllinde^Xh^^ 

below datum meansiif it mea.^"-If™* f«t 

■ong-lived. The square seals inoise'S wlh eoacenlS’o'i^^^trTiu^Mp^ 

Pla'far™ ‘1“^“* 

Aeiulm)/, XVIII (1932). hasroX^b*” *'?• 

/«&, No. 1 (194*). p. 21, Th. sU^^duin. ■<"' «“». XVII «’«). HSff-. ■" 

AhlM oW Ctamohgy) is 'lal to the wh2 f^iw T?"- <'”^1™ B C.-Sidn.y Smidu 

apparai^ m India, I am indebted to Professlr GordoiT Chlidi ‘deficiency of the necessary 

of this dating to the earlier periods of Mesopotamiau chronolS^ regarding the application 

n 
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PLATE XXXIV 



A. Workirtg-platform of baked brick, excavated in 1946 



B. Baked brick working-platform during excavaiion, 1946, showing at 4 the socket of the former wooden mortar 
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Gawra are comparable only with a rare Mohenjo-daro JTP® {S^^nternal 

f j„ *i,„ AMraHi'in *fixed nomt IS a very mobile one m so lar as me mierudj 

but™,^ J So™ hang objects which 

S«Sef4#SSMSf^-s 

SSTrifeifS^H'SSS^S 

rijiaig.-Mirw ■‘^ AggyjiM 

Ssr.'Stt'l’S* SjSSK"h5«..»™» f ■«"' «•-!' K” “ 

1 The evidence of the sca^ is rdoforced 

of Harappan types, found m AJckadiao houses at T^ Asm - Mobenjo-daro and Harappa 

No. I« (KjSX pp. 48ff. Gold .Jd .‘T^XXxT 3). in Snn,« in My 

^nmh^, n, 522-3: m. pi-•,. . t™ n. TTio M?d examples ftom Mohenjendnro wen 



""'.i;rssi‘^Sn'S3; SfoJf;. mSp. ^ ^t. ^ xc^ n=. 5<». 

* Revue d'Assyriologie^ XXVII, 177 . 
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Hissar JIIB forms in the Jhukar occupation which, overlies the Harappa levels at Chanhu-daro 
has a derivative rather than a contributory interest. TTie pins in fact do not appreciably 
help. 

Secondly, a copper axe-adze found 6 feet below the surface of Mohenjo-daro is 
paralleled in Early Minoan II, Troy U, and Hissar III, and lasted into the second millennium 
B.C. in Europe and perhaps the Caucasus. This therefore adds nothing to the seal-dating. 

Thirdly, a more definitive discovery is that of an unpublished bronze or copper knife of 
distinctively curved Harappan type ^ found by Dr. Erich Schmidt at Hissar in stratum UIB. 
The dating of Hissar III is under discussion; McCown^s chronology equates Hissar UIB 
with Early Dynastic II-III of Ur, but Piggott would make it overlap the Akkadian period. 

Fourthly, there are a circular steatite pyxis or box (a fragment probably of the 
Mesopotamian *hut’ type) found at Mohenjo-daro by Mackay at the considerable depth of 
28-1 feet below datum, ‘in a very early stratum V and the two rectangular stone boxes found 
previously by Marshall at depths of only five and seven feet.* Similar vessels occur at 
Ur, Kish, Khafajah and Susa (McCown’s D),* and, nearer India, on the undated but perhaps 
late Harappan site of Mehi in southern Baluchistan and elsewhere.* In Mesopotamia these 
boxes seem to be characteristic of Early Dynastic III, but in north-eastern Iran simple 
examples such as those from the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro occur b Shah Tepe IIA 
and Hissar II 1C,* which arc Early Dynastic III—Akkadian on McCown’s chronology or 
late Akkadian (c. 2000 B.C.) on Piggott’s. Indeed the deep-level ‘ hut ’ box from Mohenjo- 
daro is at present almost the only piece of definitive evidence from the HaraDoan civilization 
that need go back beyond Sargon.* 

The more general relationships, direct or indirect, between the Harappan culture and 
. the other Indo-Iranian cultures of the chalcolithic phase do not at present help appreciably 
to narrow or confirm the absolute dating of the former. They constitute an alluring and 
important study, and they are engaging the attention of an bereasbg number of very 
^mpetent scholars. The first results show abundantly that in these comparative studies 
the time-f^tor must not be pres^d too hard. The cultures b question were liable to an 
uncanny durabiui^ particularly b phases or areas of economic equilibrium, anri there is 
ample scope for i^erential development of a bafilbg kind from region to region. Mention 
has been made above of the wide extension of certam metal types m time no less than in 
1 ?” ® similar, though more surprising, persistence cannot be discounted. 

Marshall s first mmressiop t^t there was ‘but httle difference b style and technique at the 
wious levels of Mohenjo-daro is modified but not contradicted by Mackay’s later results. 
Mackay s plates show an apparent persistence of distinctive types and techniques (including 
elaborate polychrome decoration) from first to last, associated from time to time 


McCoto ^ *** CXXII, 6, I owe thfi iofonttaiioo as to the Hissar example to the kindDcss of Dr. Donald 

* Mackay, 1, 321, and II, pi. CXUI, 45; Marshall, n, 369, and HI pi. CXXXI 37 

* Mackay in Antiquity, VI (1932), 357; Henry Field, ibid.. Vn (1933). 84, 

* Mchi ^ pr^u^ one reciangular and three dicular examples in stone and two dicular poiiery- 

« See McCown, The Comjiarative Stratigraphy of Ancient Iran, fig. 17. 

diannefof cnicUorm paticrn On One of the ahdl- 
plaques of the giiEung-board from the royal tomb PG 789 at Ur to Harappan influence, comparina the 

r." 1/^ TOsconpari»n mi^l add a a«oad comaat^iih 
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perhaps with other types of alien or relatively transitory character. These results need 
checking by more exact methods of excavation. Nevertheless b 1946 the careful digging 
of a small area on the platform of the Harappa citadel (section HP XXX), with this problem 
in mind, showed the undoubted continuance of the mature HarappS culture through the 
six successive building-phases of the site, True, the same excavation revealed a variant 
culture at a lower level, beneath the defences; but the six phases of substantial baked brick 
construction of the upper levels may be regarded as the product of several centuries, perhaps 
four or five in number.^ On the same calculation, the ten occupation-levels of Mohenjo- 
daro might, so far as excavated, represent more than seven centuries of essentially uniform 
ceramic. And we must remember that at Mohenjo-daro the underlying naturd surface 
has never been reached, whilst at Harappa the largest mound other than the citadel — 
Mound E — has not even been trenched. The duration of the Harappa culture b terms of 
building-construction may well be even greater than can at present te calculated. 

But, by way of giving verisimilitude to this astonishing stagnation, certam elements of 
change arc in fact identifiable, and others doubtless await discovery. Tims Mackay notes 
that, at Mohenjo-daro, hand-made ware ‘is uncommon b the upper levels, but we have a 
good many examples from the lower levels'. A similar difierentiation applies to the 
bcised ware from the site. The remarkable glazed ware, of light grey fabric covered with 
a polished purplish slip which was then glazed and combed with straight or wavy Imes, 
comes only from very early levels. These and other mmutiae are at present too isolated 
to tempt further research. On the other hand at Harappa, apart from the seeming restriction 
of a class of small seals to the lower levels,* there are in fact two significant differ^tiae 
which are likely to develop m importance. The first of these is the occurrence, mentioned 
above, of a series of potsherds of non-Harappan type in a stratum heavily sealed by the 
citadel-defences (below, p. 91), Whether these sherds r^resent a proto-Harappan culture 
or, more probably, an alien village-culture such as that of Periano-Ghundai is not certainly 
deducible from the relatively small amount of material available, but the problem is one 
which must be watched in future excavation. The second of the differentiae relates to 
the other end of the story; it is the Cemetery H mdustry (two phases but apparently inter¬ 
related), which is now seen to be superimposed upon the Harappa culture tdter the 
deposition of a considerable mass of btervening debris (pp. 74 and 85), The intrusive 
culture, as represented by its pottery, has m origm nothbg to do with the Harappa culture; 
its ceramic differs from that of the latter both in finish and in decoration, and its dwellings, 
as identified for the first time in 1946 on the Western Terraces of the citadel, are notably 
more roughly constructed than those of HarappS proper. Its analogues have not yet 
be^ identified, and it appears in fact as abruptly as did its Haiappan predecessor. The 
suggestion has indeed been made, very hesitantly, that the Cemetery H intruders ‘may 
belong to the Aryan invaders’,® the conventional date for whose first incursion into India 
is the fifteenth century B.C, And here the risk which Indian archaeology is always ready 
to run in the search for a literary context lies once more across our path. 


The salt which today rapdly dlsintc^tos baked brick on exposure both at HarappS and Mohcnjo-daro 
would be considerably less abundant and noxious if the soil wae regularly cultivated and the surfkce-water, 
which now evaporates through the desert-sand and drags up with it the deep-tying salt, were absorbed systemati¬ 
cally by plant-life. There is no evidence that anciently the walls of these cities suffered materially from salt. 
It seems reasonable therefore to assume something like seven or eight decades as the lifetime of a Harappa 
building well-constructed of baked bricks, Mackay (I, 47-8) is wrong in his inferences from modem salt-action, 
s Vats, I, 324. 

* ChiJde, New Light on the Most Ancient East (1934), p, 223. 
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Nor am I altogether disinclined to face that risk. The Aryan invasion of the Land 
» Rivers, the I^njab and its environs, constantly assumes the form of an on- 

siangnt upon the walled cities of the aborigines. For these cities the term used in the Rigveda 
IS pur, meamnn a ‘ramoait Tort * or VronohniH ’ rin/-«,1»j j _ i 



. _ may refer to the forts in that season being 

occupied against Aryan attacks or against inundations caused by overftowing rivers*,* Forts 
with a hundr^ {^oiGbhujt) are mentioned. The citadel may be made of stone 

{^manmyij-. alternatively, the 1 ^ of mud-bricks is perhaps alluded to by the epithet dmd 
( raw , unbaked ).* ^ndra, the Aryan war-god, hparamdam, * fort-destroyer’.* He shatters 
ninety forts* for his Aryan prot^Sge, Divodasa.* The same forts are doubtless referred to 
wnere m omer hymns he demohshes variously ninety-nine and a hundred ‘ancient castles’ 
leader Sambara.* In brief, he ‘rends forts as age consumes a garment*.’ 
were ^these citadels? It has in the past been supposed that ^ey 

against attack, ramparts of hardened earth 
pah^ades and a ditch . The recent excavation of Harappa may be thought to have 

a highly evolved civilization of essentially non-Aryan 
S2!^’ employed massive fortifications, and known also to have 

dommat^ Ae nyer-system of north-western India at a time not distant from the likely 

^^dlL^fion?^ destroyed this firmly-settled 

^ ^ ^ of Mohenjo-daro men, women 

^nds^alJS^ed.^^ massacred there.» On circumstantial evidence, Indra 

weight, such as it is, of these various indications suggests the millennium 
250^1500 B.C. as a possible inclusive date for the mature Harappa dvilization withnS 
prejudice to still-unplumbed depths of Mohenjo-dLa- fiK 1 ^^^^^^ 

squarely stated once more that the Akkadian contacts are the only weU-fixed points Material 
for ojiccdve dating in the post-Akkadian period is at praent*^ The reS 

abundance of Harappan objects on Akkadian sites may be taken to &v diat 

apoeee^VhSVtu^^m^O enterprise—presumably comraerci£‘Lreached its 

f * ^ in tmn may, in normal order of things, be taken to imply bracketinu 
phas^ of rise and decline, extending on the one hand into the Early Dynastic^neriod and on 
the othj ^d into the second millennium. I have therefore^v^erindra^ve^ 

represented, not by the H^n 

yeiunKnown to us. I l so, we have to assume that, m the short interval which can, at the 

Subjdts ^ Macdondl and A. B, Keith, Vedic Index of Names 

* 7 a ^ ® * n, xx, 7; m. liv, 15. 

« See ID particular Mactay, !, 94f., iififf, ajid 172; aud bdow. p. S4 
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most, iiave intervened between the end of Harappa and the first Aryan invasions, an un¬ 
identified but formidable civilization arose in the same repon and presented an extensive 
fortified front to the invaders. The assumption is not an easy one, and seems to involve a 
wilful rejection of the massive fortifications with which the Harappans are now known to 
liave ©rt themselves. Digging, and more digging, will ultimately solve the problem. 


5. THE CEMETERIES 


(fl) Buriao at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 

In 1937 a cemetery—hereafter known as R 37—was accidentally locat^ immediately to 
the north-west of the little museum at Harappa, and Mr. K. N. Sastri, the Custodian, 
subsequently uncovered about fifty burials here. These present the only systematic cemetery 
of the true Harappa culture at present known to ns. Its full publication awaits the report 
on the skeletal remains,^ Meanwhile, some account of its cultural characters, particularly 
of its pottery, can be given here in anticipation. 

Mr. Sastri's work, supplemented by further excavation in 1946, shows that the 
Harappans buried their dead in an extended position, with the head usually in a northerly 
direction and with an abundant supply of pottery. A discovery of special interest in 1946 
was that of a coffin-buriai with traces of a reed-shroud—the only example yet identified in 
India of a type of burial familiar in Sumer in the third millennium B.C, (below, p. SB), 

+ •***♦ 

As an introduction to the preliminary report on the 1946 excavations, it will be 
convenient to tabulate the evidence of burial or mortality previously available from Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro. Stray human bones and burials of doubtful period are mostly omitted. 
I also omit the so-caHcd 'post-tremation burials* * * from both sites, since there is no evidence 
whatsoever that these have anything to do with human burial.® 


A, Mohenjo-daro 

(i) Skeletons of thirteen adult niates and females and a chfid, some still wearing bracelets, 
rings and beads, were found in varied attitudes suggesting simultaneous death in Room 74 

of House V, HR Area, Section B. ^ . 

(ii) A group of six skeletons, including one child, were found m Lane 4 between 

Houses XVUI and XXXIU, VS Area. , 

(iii) A skeleton was found in Deadman Lane, HR Area, Section A. 

All or most of these skeletons (iHm) belong to a late period of the site. Their 
significance has been disputed; at any rate, they do not represent methodical burial.* 

(iv) A group of nine skeletons, including five children, found ‘m strangely contorted 

attitudes and crowded together* in Block lOA, DK. Area, in a pit with two elephant-tusks. 


1 WTicq the Anthiopofogicat Survey of ladra has prepared its aualysis of the skcIetaJ nmterial, a full report 
on Cemetery R 37 will, it is intended, be published as a Memoir of the Archaeologicai Survey, 

* These curiously-nained* burials' consist of largo vessels containing* smaller vases, bones of small quadrupeds, 
birds or fish, and frequently a variety of other small objects such as beads, bangles, tertacolta figurines and 
chert flakes sometimes mingled with ashes and tharcoai. The urns in question arc found at both sites in 

building? of all periods. But it is only rarely that human bones are found in this class of urns. Ind^ 

out of 126 urns of this class.at Harappa, only one contained a human bone, and that showed no signs 

of burning. * Marshall, op, dt„ I, 

* Marshall, 1, 79ff. 
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Mackay was inclined to ascribe them to a late period of the site, and su^^ted a . y 
were ‘the remains of a family who tried to escape from the city with their belon^n^ a 
tim e of a raid but were stopped and slaughtered by the raiders. One or more of the farm y 
may have been ivory-workers, and only the tusks for which the raiders had no use were no 

taken as phase of the city, the stair of a well-room in Block 8A, DK Area, 

G Section, ‘was the scene of a trag^y which involved four dea^. On me stans were 
found the skeletons of two persons, evidently lying where they died in a vain endeavour 
with their last remaining strength to climb the stairs to the street . One of thein w^ 
probably a woman. It appears that the ‘second victim fell over backwards just prior o 
death’. Remains of a third and a foijrth body were found close oupide. ‘There seems 

no doubt that these four people were murdered. It can be regarded as almost certain 

that these skeletal remains date from the latter end of the occupation of Mohenjo-daro 
and are not later intrusions. The facts that some of the bones of one of these^ skeleto^ 
rested on the brick pavement of the well-room and that the skull of another lay on the 
floor of the sediment-pit prove beyond doubt that both well-room and pit were in actual 
use when the tragedy took place. ’ * * 


B. Harappa 

(vi) On the south-eastern outskirts of the site as now visible, in Area G, a tightly 
packed mass of human skulls (twenty complete and fragments of others), intermix^ with a 
relatively small number of human long bones, some animal bones, and pottery of Harappa 
types, was found between 4 feet and 5 feet 10 inches below the present surface. The 
collection had obviously been brought together after the previous exposure of the bodies, 
but in what circumstances cannot be conjectured/ 

(vii) Two fragmentary human skulls with other human bones, thought to reprraent a 
‘fractional’ burial, were found in a house of ‘Stratum iV’ on Mound AB.* This, if a 
deliterate burial, is the only one at present known from the higher mounds. The skulls 
may, however, be relatively modem, and it is best to follow Dr. B. S. Guha, who has 
examined them, in discounting the find. 

(viii) ‘Cemetery H’, to the south of Mounds AB and J, comprises two strata. Stratum 11, 
the lower and older, consisted of extended burials, sometimes with the knees slightly tent, 
at an average depth of 6 feet from the present surface. The general orientation was from 
east to west or north-east to south-west. The accompanying pottery was distinctive, show¬ 
ing no significant affinity with that of the Harappa culture proper* Some of the burials were 
regarded as ‘fractionar, i.e. incomplete collections of bones assembled after the exposure 
of the body. It is not clear from the account, however, whether these were true fractional 
burials or whether they were merely fragmentary burials, disturbed by later interments or 
other agencies. Pottery similar to that of these burials is found on the surface and with 
the latest occupation of Mound AB, and occasionally in the great rubbish-layer to the 
south of the cemetery (see below, p, 85). Stratum I, overlying Stratum 11 and 
extending beyond it towards the east, lay within 2 or 3 feet of the surface. It consisted of 
true fractional burials, the skull and a few long bones being enclosed in large vessels with 
openings just large enough to take the separate bones after excarnation. Only babies 
were enclosed complete, in the ‘embryonic’ position. The openi^ of the urns were 
closed by lids or by complete or fragmentary pots. Tlie decoration of the burial-urns 


‘ Madtay, I, 117. * Maetay, T. Mf * Vats. 1, 19711. 

* ibid.. U 161. « Ibid., 1, 220ff, 
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A. Trench dug in 1946 to connect strotigraphicaUy Cemetery H (foreground) HifA Cemetery R S7 (backgramul) 


B. Cemetery R 37, burials I and 2 (1946) 
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was again distinctive, including human figures, animals and birds in obviously ceremonial 
or mythological contexts,^ and quite unlike anything in the true Harappa culture. 
Fragments of this pottery are also occasionally found on the surface of the mounds. 

{b) Cemetery R 37 at Harappa 

The dual task of 1946 was (a) to uncover a limited number of additional Harappa 
burials of R 37 under closely observed conditions, and {b) to link up the Harappan Cemetery 
R 37 with Cemetery H, 120 yards to the north-east of it, by means of a long trench (pi. 
XXXV1 A) and so to establish, if possible, the stratigraphical relationship between them, 
Both aims were achieved. Clear stratification showed that Stratum I of Cemetery H was 
not only later than R 37 but was subsequent to a deep intervening deposit of potsherds 
and other debris which indicated a considerable alteration of the site between the two 
cultures XXXIX), Stratum II of Cemetery H was not re-identified, but report and 
observation combine to show that it also was stratigraphically later than R 37. 

An incidental discovery of interest was that of a prehistoric cart-track close above the 
natural alluvial clay beneath Cemetery H, at a depth of 13 feet below the present surface 
(pis, XXXV B and XXXIX). The track, running nearly east and west, is 13 feet wide over 
all and shows six ruts, the distance between each pair of corresponding ruts is 3 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet 7 inches. This figure tallies with the gauge of modern Sindhi carts, which 
are similar in general character to the models from Mohenjo-daro * and Harappa * found 
in previous excavations. The track belongs to a very early phase of the site. 

In detail, the evidence of the long exploratory trench joining cemeteries R 37 and 
H was as follows (pi. XXXIX). At the R 37 end, the natural soil was overlaid by two 
successive earthen deposits containing scattered sherds but no other evidence of occupation. 
One grave (No. 8), not yet explored, was cut into the lower of the two deposits. The other 
nine graves identified in 1946 were all cut into the upper deposit, but within it grave 4 
overlaps grave 9. The deposit containing the graves slopes downwards towards the north 
and east to form a large sunken area which was gradually levelled by the subsequent 
deposits, The first of these, 1-2^ feet thick, covers the grave-layer and underlies a dense 
mass of potsherds and other debris, ranging up to 1\ feet in height and constituting the 
main filling of the sunken area. Towards the northern part of the trench, this infilling is 
covered by a further 2 feet of debris mixed with clay; and in this further layer were found 
two pot-burials of Cemetery H I type. A third burial of the same type was Fo^d in the 
next higher layer, above w^ch two strata (2 feet in total depth) bring the section to the 
modem surface. 

The section as a whole indicates that the Harappa Cemetery R 37 occupied slightly 
rising ground well to the south of the main habitation-areas. Between the latter and the 
cemetery lay a hollow of considerable but uncertain extent which, sometime sub^quent to 
the disuse of Cemetery R 37, was deliberately levelled with debris largely consisting of a 
compact mass of potsherds. Thereafter, a further deposit of levelling-material was 
introduced before Cemetery H 1 came into being in the area explored. Although no burial 
of the adjacent (earlier) Cemetery HII was found in 1946, the section considered in relation to 
the depth as recorded and as recalled by Mr. Sastri indicates that this cemetery was within 
the range of the lulling and was therefore likewise later than R 37, . . ,« 

In the 1937-41 excavations forty-seven graves of R 37 were found, and m 1946 a 
further ten graves were identified. Of the latter, four yielded complete skeletons, four 


' Vats, I, 2i06ffi. * Marshal], II, 554; m, pi. CLIV, 10. 

5 Vats, 1,451 ; U, pi, CXX, t-3. 
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had been disturbed, and two were not completely uncovered. In a total of eighteen 
instances, earlier burials had been cut by later graves, and in eight instances the latter had 
again been cut by tertiary burials. Nevertheless, the cemetery belongs to one and the same 
general stratum and was evidently in continuous use. 

The body was normally extended, occasionally on one side or the other, with the head 
to the north (between north-west and north-east, but usually within a few degrees of north). 
Mr. Sastri observed only one exception, a burial with the head to the south, Grave-pits 
varied in dimensions, ranging from 10 to 15 feet in length, 2^ to 10 feet in width, and dug 
to a depth of 2 to 3 feet from the contemporary surface. An average grave measured 
superficially 10 by 3-4 feet, with a depth of 2 feet. The pit was generally wider towards 
the head. Its large size was due to the custom of including large quantities of pottery, 
mostly near the head but some also at the feet and along the sides and occasionally below 
the body. The number of pots accompanying a burial ranged from two to forty, with an 
average of fifteen to twenty. Most of the types were such as occur on habitation-sites of 
the mature Harappa culture. 

Personal ornaments were sometimes worn by the dead.‘ In the 1946 series, a copper 
ring was found on the ring-finger of a right hand, while Mr. Sastri had previously found 
two skeletons each with a necklace of steatite beads, two with anklets of paste beads, and 
one with an ear-ring of thin copper wire. Shell bangles and beads of steatite and paste 
appear to have been the most common accompaniments. 

Besides pottery and personal ornaments, toilet objects occasionally formed a part of 
the grave-furniture. From the total number of graves found in 1937-1946, twelve yielded 
each a handled copper mirror; others produced mother-of-pearl shells; one an antimony 
stick; and one, a large shell spoon. 

It may be noted that some of the graves contained, besides a human skeleton, a few 
decayed animal-bones. One grave included the bones of a fowl, together with a small 
handled lamp, placed at the feet of the dead. 


(c) The Graves of Cemetery R 37 found jn 1946* * 

The biirisls TouaU id IS4^ iti Oecictery ^ 37 were mimbcj&t 1“I0 id order of their discovery 
A/rtof/.-The burial (pi, >OiKYl B) contaioed the cxtcDded skdetoo of a siroDgly-huih male, oriented 
from soruth to nor^ (4 magnetic) with the head to the north and slightly turned to the wb(. The jrmvc-piL 
only a fool and a half below the present surface, was 11 feet long, 4* feet wide and 2| feet deep. The skeleton 
had ^n much distur^ by monsoon-rains, which had exposed a part of it. With it were twenty-one pots, 
all placed and about the head except two, of which one lay along the left side and the other bdow he 

VYVvrr XXVlId, XXWIc. XXIX. 

fbclow, lOl ff.). A chert flake and a steatite dj$c-bead were found near the right flhula, 
The contoiv of the « long and ovoid (length-breadth index 73-30) with high forehead, 

prominent nght superciiiaiy arch (the left broken) and high and prominent nasal bridge. The nghi frontal 
eminence js^ghtly pronoun^, due probably to distortion; the corresponding left region is not so wdl-marked, 
o disimcgtation The o^its are squ^shaped. The mastoid processes am remarkably prominent. 
especially the one on the Tig ht. The occipital shows strong muscular impressions. AsmaQremmit ofthefirsl 

obsmed that personal ornaments and toilet objects were totally absent from the burials of 
Cemetery H, Stmtum D except in two cases, m one of which a female was found bearing a ao'd bande on the 

« dlZlura <«"> »*"> gold wJr. £ .»urily 

* D^k relating to the skeletons are provided by Mr. H. K. Bose, Anthropological AssistanL ArchaeolOEical 
Survey of India, working under the direction of the Anthropological Survey^ India ^ ^ 

» The practice evidently was to place the body nearly half-way up in the grave-pit. 
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premolar and highly worn-out incisors and canino teeth am present on the left side of the upper jaw. The 
portion of the alveolus hehind the first premolar is completely absorbed. The right half of the alveolus shows 
sockets without teeth for the central incisor and the canine and the roots only of the lateral incisor and first 
premolar. The crown of (he second premolar is very much worn out. The second molar shows a deep carious 
cavity on the postero-modlal aspect. The alveolar portion at the site of the third molar has been absorbed. 

The cranial sutures are not visible excepting the parieto-temporai, oodpJlo~mastoid and a part of the parieto 
occipital. As far as could be observed, the sagittal, lambdoidal, coronal and basilar sutures am all dosed. 

The lower jaw is wdl'developcd and complete The left half shows all the tooth excepting the second molar. 
The right half has the incisors, canine, and the first premolar only, the second premolar and the molars being 
absent and the corresponding alveolar margin completely absorbed. The dental arch shows a relatively rounded 
form. 

From the general appearance of the dnill and the lower jaw, it can be presumed that they belonged' to a 
male adult who suficred from serious dental troubles. From the state of t^ closure of the sutures, the ago 
may be inferred to have been 40-50 years. The height of the skelclon was about S feet 10 inches. 

Buriat 2 (pi. XXXVI B), immediately west of the former, comprised an extended female skeleton, oriented 
from south to north (14° magnetic), with the bead to the north and turned to the east. The gravo-pit, 10^ feet 
long, feet wide and 2 feet deep, was only a foot below the surface. The skeleton was fairly intact except for 
the right ulna and radius which were dislodged. The le;^ were slightly flexed. 

The pottery included twenty-one pots, mostly near and around the head, though some lay beneath the 
skeleton and two, a jar (type XU) and a round water-jar (type XLn) immediatety south of the legs. Types 
represented were U Ua. tH, IV. V, Vn, V*, VI, VK, XlVn, XVH. XVILi. XVHh, XXVUJj, XXX, XXXH, XLir, 
XLI and XLIla, A copper mirror (pi. LIT C) was found in the round wnter-jnr mentioned above, and near 
the feet lay a disc-bead of steatite. 

The skull is complete excepting the bones forming the left norma lateralis. The right side of the face is 
complete, and in the maxillar y region a complete set of fully erupted teeth can be seen, though the third molar 
is very small and consists of a single cusp only. The left side is incomplete from the total Loss of the zygomatic 
and the upper part of the max illary bones. It has the incisors, canine and molars I and 2, and three open 
sockets for the premolars and the third molar. 

From (be top the skull is long and ovoid (length-breadth index 71-43 7), The right superciliary arch is 
not prominent and the glabellar region is broken. The right frontal eminence is not marked as the bone 
in tUs region is fractured and depressed. The right orbit is small and squarish. The mostoids arc short 
and small though the left one is partly broken and has disintegrated. The nasal bridge is high and prominent. 

The spbeno-basilar suture appears to have united. The other sutures, as far as can be seen, are open 
e.xcepting the lower part of the right coronal suture which seems to be in the process of closure. 

The lower jaw is small and light, with a narrow dental arch. All the sixteen teeth are present and well- 
preserved excepting the second right molar which is partially broken. The mandibular angle is round on the 
right side and lost on the left. The third left molar appears to have newly erupted The chin is well-formed 
and squarish. 

From the skull and the lower jaw it appears that they belonged to an adult female about 30 years of age, 

The height of the skeleton was 5 feet 4 inches. 

Buriat 3 was not completely exposed but had been disturbed. Only a fragmentary tarsus was found. Pots, 
iwcoty-onc in number, lay mostly at the sides. They included types lA, II, Hlb, IVb, XLr, XIV, XVII, XVIIb, 
xxxm. xxxmb, XXXIX/, XU and XLlf. 

Buriat 4 had been disturbed by burials 1 and 2, which overlapped it. The skuU and a tibia were found. 
The funeral pottery included types Ic, Ilh, IXtf, IXe, XIVc, XTVd, XTVg, XXHI, XXTV, XXVHd and XXXTHc. 

Buriat S was a coffin-burial, the only one of its kind so far known from the Indus Valley ctdtures. The body, 
probably that of a female, was placed within a wooden coffin, 7 feet long and 2 to 2^ feet (towards the head) 
wide. Owing to the highly-decayed state of the material the exact height of the coffin could not be ascertained, 
but it was capacious enough to accommodate the body without any constriction. The thickness of the sides of 
the coffin was U inches; and streaks of sticky black substance running over the toes (pt. XXXVll A) suggested 
the presence of a lid. Traces of a reed-shrou^ available from the pelvic girdle to the upper vertebrae, were also 
met with. The presence of some light green substance over and around the body suggested the use of pre¬ 
servatives; the final chemical report is not yet available; but will be included in the substantive publication of 
the cemetery. 
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The grave-pit which contained the coflla and the concomitant pottery was nearly 4^ feet below the prosont 
surface and measured 11 feet long, 5^ feet to 6) feet (towards the h^d) wide and feet deep. 

The skeleton lay in an extended position from south to north (343° magnetic), the head to the north and 
face upwards. It was fairly intact ejEcept for the skull which had been badly crushed. 

Of the thirty-seven pots recovered from this grave the majority lay huddled near and against the head of 
the coffin. Some pots lay to the west of the coffin, while one was inside the coffiri itself. The types represented 
were le, lie, IX/, XVH. XXIIn, XXIH, XXIILr, XXmi, XXOIc, XXVIL/, XXXmi and XXXme. On the 
right middle finger was a plain copper ring; one shell ring (probably ear-rin^ lay to the left of the skull and 
two to the left of the shoulder. 

The skull had been crushed to fragments through the collapse of the coffin. Of the three largest fragments, 
one shows the crushed upper jaw of both sides. On the right it shows the second incisor, one canine and two 
pnrmolars and on the left, two incisors, one canine and two premolars, all worn out. On the left, the malar, 
part of the lateral wall and floor of the orbit, the greater wing of the sphenoid and a part of the st^uamous part of 
the temporal bone can be seen. 

In the mandible, the body, ramus and coronoid process are almost complete on both sides, and the left 
condyle can be seen articulated in a mass behind the zygomatic fossa. The chin portion Is partly tost. The 
right half shows eight teeth complete. All the teeth excepting the first molar are wom out. In the left half, 
only four teeth arc visible with a gap between the canine and the first molar where the alveolar margm shows 
absorption suggesting that the individual lost the premokrs at an early age. 

The reverse of the same fragment shows an upper section in which (a) on the left side three worn-out molars 
arc seen, the first with a carious cavity, {b) in the central portion a mass of depressed bones driven forwards 
betw'een the two halves of the upper jaw showing the fractured first and the distorted second and portions of 
the lower cervical vertebrae, and (c) in the right portion the much wora-out second and third molars. The 
first molar is absent and the corresponding alveolar interval is partly absorbed. There is an uprooted incisor 
sticking near the right upper molar, probably belonging to the left lower set. In the lower jaw the breadth of 
the ramus is thin and the appearance of the mandible is feminine. The general appearance of the face is cm nil 
and feminine. 

The second main fragment of the skull shows part of the right frontal bones, right malar and remains of 
the right frontal process of the maxilla, enclosing between them the distorted right orbit. The Frontal bone is 
definitely feminine in type, since it has a prominent frontal eminence and an indistinct superciliary arch. The 
neck of the right side of the mandible is dearly visible and its condyle can be seen in a crushed condition close 
to the mandibular fossa. It also shows a part of the right temporal bone in which the mastojd process is small 
and feminine in type. 

The third fragment shows a portion of the left paricral and a portion of the left frontal, folded at the coronal 
suture and coalesced together. 

From the completely erupted molars and the size of the teeth and from the appearance of the lower jaw 
and frontal bone and from other available features which could be observed in the above fragments, it can bo 
presumed that the subject was a female 18-25 years of age. 

The burial presents features which have not previously been recognized in India but may be found to have 
some significance in a consideration of the relations between the HarappS dvilization and Sumer. Both the 
coffin and the reed-shroud are familiar in Sumerian cemeteries of the third milleimSum B.C. At Ur, in graves of 
Sargonid and prc-Sargoiud times, ‘the dead man was laid at the bottom of the shaft either wrapprf in matting 
or enclosed in a coffin which might be made of malting, of reeds or wickerwork, of wood or of clay’.’ To what 
extent wrapping and coffin were combined in a single grave was difficult to determine. In most cases the mattlDg 
had been reduced to a film of very fins white powder*, as at Uarappa, where some indication of the lines of the 
reed s was also retained, though insufficiently to i ndieate the weave. At Kish, the ‘ A' cemetery like wise included 
graves whi^ had been lined with reed-niattiog,i In other words, the Harappa burial represents a mode 
customary in Sumer during a considerable period which overlapped and probably preceded that of Cemetery 
R 37. More than that the present evidence does not warrant. 


’ C L. Woolley, Ur Excavations II: the Royal Cemetery (London, and Philadelphia, 1934), pp. 135ff. 

13 ■ Excavation o/the *A^ Cemetery at Kish, Mesopotamia^ Part I (Chicago, 1925), 
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Burial 6 had becD badly disturbed, and only a few animal bo oca (probably sheep) were found, with no 
human bones. Three pots representing types DC, XXII, XXlHa comprised the funeral pottety. 

Burial 7 was not explored, but in the northern fringes of the grave were three prats, of types IV, XVn and XL. 

Burial B was also incompletely excavated. It appears to have been covered by a low mound. Only a portion 
of the pelvic region and of the femurs was exposed, and beside these lay an isolated sheep-bone. Two pots, of 
types XXiVb and XXm, were recovered. 

Burial 9 was disturb^ by burial 4, which partially overlay It. Only a hand, with complete phailanges and 
metacarpals, was found. An interesting feature of the grave was a group of over fifteen fiat defies repiesenting 
types XXX, XXXc, XXXb, XXXc, XXXJ, XXXI*, XXXII* and XXXDc. 

Burial W showed two exeeptional features; (i) a mud-brick lining or coffin around the body (pi. XXXVH B), 
and (ii) a heaped mud-brick filling of the southern end of the grave (pi, XXXVIIT A). The gravo-shaft was of 
unusual dimensions—15 feet long, 10 feet wide and 3 fret deep. The body, that of a male, was placed in the 
northora part of the grave-pit with the head towards the north (4" magnetic). 

The mud-brick filling of the southern end of the grave stood to a height of feet above the surrounding 
level (pi. XXXVIII A), and indicates that this burial, No. 8, was marked by a low mound, resembling that 
of Muslim graves at the present day. 

Funeral pottery was unusually sparse in this grave. Only two pots were found (typ^ liLr and XIc), but 
there were enough to class the burial as of the true HarappS culture. 

The skull was almost complete. The zygomatic process of the left temporal bone and the third left upper 
molar are missing. The general contour of the top of the skull is long and ovoid (length-breadth index 71-28), 
It has a high forehead, prominent superciliary arches and a high nasal bridge. The facial and frontal bones, 
mastoid proc^ses and occipital bone are prominent and masculine in type. The orbits are square-shaped. 
Muscular impressions In the occipital rc^on are weH-marked. The upper right third molar is unerupted. The 
sutures on the vault of the skull are all open. The lower part of the coronal sutures have been obliterated. 
The spbeno-basUai suture is closed. 

The J ower jaw i s weU- fonned with a prominent chin havi ng promJ nent muscular impressions. The left angl e 
of the mandible is everted. The teeth are aU present excepting the right lateral incisor which has fallen out. 
Both the third upper molars are weh-devolopcd and unworn. The shape of the dental arch is ellipsoid. 

From the above it appears that the skull belonged to a male 3(M0 years of ago. 

(d) The Graves of Cemetery H I found in 1946 

Three pot-burials of Cemetery H, Stratum I, were found in 1946. and were numbered 11-13, Tbcif strut l- 
graphical position has been noted above (p, 85); it may here be recaUed that Nos, 11 and 12 were co-eval, and 
that No, 13 was slightly later. 

Burial 11 ,-—The pot, painted In black around the shoulder (pi, XXVIIB, and fig. 25, HI 1), was covered with 
the fragment of another jar with finger-groove pattern. 

It had to be sawn into halves for the proper extraction of the bones which it contained, Tbese had 
been inserted without system, with the skull on one side near the centre, in an upside-down position, surrounded 


by long bones. The following is a list of the bones; — 

Skuli .. ,. .. 1 

Lower jaw fragments ,, ,.4 

Femora .. ., .. 2 

Tibia ,, ,. ,, 2 

Humerus fragments ,. ,. 6 

Fragments of other long bones ., S 

Scapula fiagments ,. .. 4 

Patella .. . ■ . . Z 

Vertebrae with fragments ., 8 

Phalanges ..ID 


The skull was almost complete, with a part of the left condyle of the lower jaw sticking in a mass of earth 
in the corresponding mandibular and infra-temporal fossa. Viewed from above, the outline of the skuU is long 
and ellipsoid (iengtb-brcadth index 76-30), It has prominent frontal and parietal eminences, with short vertical 
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forehead and indistinct supeieilkiy arches. The nasal bridge is of moderate height and length. Six teeth arc 
present on the right side, but the two last molars have dropped out. Of the seven teeth present on the left side, 
the central incisor has dropped out and the last molar is very slightly worn in the posterior cusp. The left orbit 
is circular and the fight one oval, probably due to distortion. Hie mastoid processes are small and short The 
sutures on the vault of the skull are all open. The spheno-basitar is closed. The lower jaw is in fragments. 

The skull is that of a female 25-30 years of age. 

Buriat 12 (pi. XXXVni B), a foot from No. 11, bad been disturbed and the pot was very fragmentary. It had 
been ornamented with horizontal finger-grooves. 

The human bones contained by the pot were also fragmentary and lay in a jumbled mass. Strangely 
enough, two skulls, which have been mirabered I 2 (j) and 12 (*), were included, although the long bones appear 
to have belonged to a single individuaL Both skulls are in a very bad state of preservation, the facial part of 
the one being completely smashed. 

The following is a list of the bones;— 

Skulls .. .. .. 2 

Fragments of femur, tibia and other tong bones ., 16 

„ of mandible ,. t 

,, of vertebrae .. .. .. 4 

n of pelvic brim .. ., 4 


Skull 12 (a) is an almost complete skull with the portion of the right condyle of the mandible sucking in a 
mass of earth in the infra-temporal fossa. Viewed from top the outline is long and ovoid {length-breadth 
index 73;99) with prominent frontal eminences. The parietal cmineDce is more marked on the right. The 
forehead is short and vertical with indistinct superciliary arches. The nasal bridge is moderate in height 
and length. The orbital openings are mmost circular on both sides. The crowns of all the teeth are eroded 
to the alveolar margin exciting the third right upper molar which is unerupted. The right mastoid process 
is small and the left is partly broken. Mus^ar attachments on the occipital bone are not weU-marked 

The coronal suture is open on the right but it cannot bo observed on the left due to disintegration of the 
table. The sagittal and lambdoidal sutures are complete and open. The spheno-basilar suture seems to be still 
uounited. 


The skull seems to belong to a female 18-25 years of age. 

Skull 12(h) has a disintegrated facial part. The frontal bone is only partially present on the left side showing 
a prcmi^nt frontal eminence. The contour appears to be almost ellipsoid though slightly distorted on the 
nght. The zygomatic processes are absent on the right and partially prsmt on the left The mastoid nrooesscs 
are very small and short ^ 


The coron^ suture is only partially visible and open. The sagittal suture is visible in the anterior aspect 
and IS open. The lambdoidal suture is open as far as can be seen. The sphenobasilar suture is open 

The skull appears to be that ofa female oflcss than 25 years of age. 

Burial 13. The Jar had already been exposed and badly disturbed by the rains 

It ^Qtaincd some fragments of the bones of the skull, long bones and others, very few in number, in 
comparison with the contents of the ether two pot-burials. 

The following is the list of bones found in the pot:— 

Fragments of skull .. , , 10 


of lower jaw .. 
of fibula, humerus, radius, etc. 
of ribs, vertebrae, etc, 
of phalanges .. 


2 

10 

10 

4 


o. inn ruiitRY 
(a) From the Defences 

ciiaoel straddle the work of construction and suggest important inferences relating to the 
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early occupation of the site. They are not sufficiently extensive to enable firm conclusions 
to be drawn, but they provide a useful guide to future excavation. 

The three groups derived: (i) from the only occupation-layer (pi. XXII, level 26) 
which preceded (and immediately underlay) the defences; (ii) from the material which 
accumulated during the first stages of construction, i.e. from the building-level 26A; 
(lii) from the actual material of which the defences were built. Group iii, though derived 
from integral parts of one and the same structure, is divisible into two sub-groups: 
(o) Sherds incorporated in the mud-bricks of the ‘rampart wall and platform and con¬ 
sisting of pottery essentially similar to Group i—evidently the relics of the earlier occupation 
which happened to be lying about at the site where the bricks were quarried; and {b) sherds 
incorporated in the earth, mud, working-platfonns, etc., which constituted the front of the 
‘rampart* * and the greater bulk of the platform and rose gradually as the princijral task, the 
construction of the mud-brick wall, proceeded. This sub-group mainly represented the 
culture of the actual builders, i.e. the true Harappa culture. 

The pottery of Group i from the early occupation-level (layer 26) underlying the mud- 
brick defensive wall shows an individuabty which isolates it from the familiar Harappa 
ceramic. Only thirty sherds were found, but of these not more than one (an unspecialized 
foot-stand, fig. 8, 9) has any analogue in the mature Harappa culture. As a whole, the 
ware of this early group is finer than that of the latter, and its slip is mostly of a dark 
purple-red with a notably dull matt surface. More than half of the total number of sherds 
are decorated with carefully-ruled horizontal black bands, and one sherd shows a horizontal 
line impressed by a cord (pi. XL, 7). The commonest type is a well-made globular beaker 
with straight or slightly everted rim, which is usually painted black externally, and 
sometimes with a pedestal-base. Generally, its analogues are to be sought in the ‘Zhob 
culture* of northern Baluchistan.^ 

Group ii, from the building-levei of the defences, consists of only five sherds, at least 
two of which belong to the same series as Group i. 

Group iiia, from the actual mud-bricks of wall and ‘rampart’, about 150 sherds, is 
also largely of the same series, and indeed includes only two sherds of definitely Harappa 
typtt (below, figs. 9, 18 and 2^.* One sherd (pi. XLTI, 9) shows the concentric- 
semicircle design which is found on a sherd from PeriSno Ghundai in the Zhob valley, a 
site on which the Harappa culture is not represented ; and the shape of the latter sherd is 
identical with that of the globular beakers of our Groups i-iiia. The large Group iiii, 
on the other hand, from the earthen make-up of the ‘rampart* and the platform, is almost 
entirely of the true Harappa culture, with the exception of six sherds, of which one 
(pi. XLII, 10) is comparable with pottery from the pre-Harappa layers at Amri in Sind. 

In these groups, the contrast between the true Harappa sherds introduced at the time 
of construction and the non-Harappa sherds of the preceding or lingering occupation is so 
marked as to indicate the probabffity of a basic difference of culture. The affinities of the 
pre-Harappa phase are not yet evident, and in any case a far more ample representation of 


1 I adopt the established phrase ‘Zhob oultme' with reluctance. In the present nidimeniaiy stage 
of research, it has a tnementaiy ut^ity as indJcatiDg miscdlaneons groups of red-ware pottery from Dorthem 
Baluchistan. But the Zhob valley-Loralai regioa to fact produced very various ceramic industii^ not all of 
them red-ware; and in any case we have little more than the pottery of these sites, and pottery in itself 
constitutes an 'industry' but not a ‘culture'. We know at present hardly anything of the cultural context of 
these ceramic industries. 

* The simitar incorporation of sherds of an earlier culture in the mud-bricks used by a later one was 
observed by Brigadier E 1. Ross in his careful work at RinS Ghutiddir northern Baluchistan. Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, V, No. 4 (Chicago, 1946), p. 295. 
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Fro. 8. Early pottery from the defences. J 
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it is necessary before definite results can be expected. The provisional inference^ however, 
is that the building of the defences marked the first impact of the Harappa culture on this 
site, and that the builders were preceded here by a town- or village-occupation representing 
a variant or even alien culture. 

Croup t 

Fig. » 

t. SmaU /ofa-sbaped vase with flaring inoutb and rounded base. This type does not occur in the mature 
Harappd culture. 

2. Mediuffl'Sized globular vase with flaring rim (shape of base utdcnown). Variant 2a has a straight rtm, 
while 2b, of unusually fine ware, has a slight ledge at the neck and the rim Is painted with a black band. See 
also pi. XL, 3. Variants 2c and 2d (also pi. XL, 2) have a wide mouth and bulged profile, while 2c has a slightly 
clubbed lim. The shape of the base in all these cases b unknown. It may be noted that these vases are charac¬ 
teristic of the pre-rampart industry and are absent from the mature Karappi culture. 

3. Jar with Icdged neck and beaded rim. Variant 3a is smaller with a shorter neck, while lb has a beaked 
rim. Similar rims and ledged necks are also found in the mature Harappa culture, but the complete shapes of 
the early examples here illustrated are unknown. 

4. Straight-sided bowl. It may perhaps be compa^ with Mackay type UA, pi. XLI, 72 in having straight 
sides, but the shape of the base of the present example is unknown. 

5. Bowl with flaring rim. This type does not occur in the mature Harappa culture. 

6 . Basin with obliqu^ged rim. Variant 6a is slightly concave. Variant 6* has a convex upper profile 
and a nail-head rim. also pi. XL, 6. 

7. Basin with slightly cordoned rim. This type docs not occur in the mature HaiappS culture, 

S. Basin with sharply carlnated shoulder and slightly concave lower profile. Thb type does not occur in 
the mature Harappa culture. 

9. Ring-stand wth recurved base. The type is common in the mature Harappa culture. 

10. Small lid of fine ware, painted externally with black bands. See also pL XL, 4. 

11 and 11a. Lower portions of vases with a disc-base. Variant lib has a slightly concave base, while 
i ic has a pedestal-base. 

PI. XL 

1-3. Rim-fragments with black bands. See also %. 8, 2b. 

4. Fragmentary lid, painted exteroaily vrith black bands. See also fig. 8.10. 

5. Sherd painted with black bands. ^ , c o £. 

6 . Fragmentary basin with nail-head rim and black bands, both inside and outside. Sec also fig. 8, 6b, 

7. Rim-fragment of a basin of coarse ware, with horizontal cord impressioo. 

Group ii 
Fig. 8 

This group yielded only five sherds which are essentially similar to those from Group i. They include a small 
pedestal-base (fig. 8,12), resembling lie. 

Croup iiia 

This group yielded a relatively larger quantity of pottery closely related to Groups i and ii. The painted 
designs include, besides simple horizontal bands round the body and the neck (pi. XLH, 1-8), oblique bands 
and^oups (pL XLI, 5 and 9), vertical wavy Imcs (pi. XLI, 6 ), criss-crOM pattern (fig. 8,13) and conitric loops 
(pi. XLn, 9). The last pattern occurs on a fragmentary vase from Periano Ghupd^ In the Zbob valley of Balu¬ 
chistan (pi. XLll, 9a, and fig. 9, 32a). 

^ Figs. 8 and 9 

13, Vase with flaring mouth, shoulder decorated with bands and criss-cross pattern. See also pL XLI, 1, 

14. Medium-sized vase with flaring rim. It is a thicker and larger variant of 2 (see above). Variant 14a, 
of unusually fine ware, has a straight rim, painted externally with black band^ Variant 14b (also pL XUJ 3) 
has tapering sides, while I4c has a wide mouth and bulged profile. Variant I4d has an obhque^ged nm, which 
is more prominent in t4e. 
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15. Widfi-mouthcd jar with straight aedr and beaded or out-turned run. 

16. Jar with lodged neck and beaded rim. Variant E6a has a beaked rim. 

17. Jar wili grrwved bulbous exterior and externally painted under-cut rim. See also pi. XLH, 7. 

18. Large jar with liange at the neck evidently to receive a lid. Tbe type, not found at Mohenjo-daro, is 
represented by a few exampl^ at HarappS. 

1?. Straight-sided bowl, similar to hg, 8, 4. 

20. Bowl with rounded sides. Variant 20a, externally decorated with black bands, has a slight carinatiou. 
The typo does not occur in the mature Haiappi culture. 

21. Bowl with slightly tapering rides, smooth outside aud rough inside. The type does not occur in the 
mature HarappA culture. 

22. Bowl with slightly con^ve upper prohle, 

23. Simple rimless dish with rounded profile. See also pL XLI, 8. Variant 23a has a slightly beaked or 
out-turned rim. 

24. Large basin witb beak^ rim. Variant 24a, of thirmer fabric, has a slightly concave upper profile. 
Variant 24b basamorc prominent beaked rim and bears cord-marks on the exterior. Variant 24c has an oblique- 
edged rim and a convex profile. 

25. Basin with cordoned or flanged rim. It is a variant of 7 (fig. S). 

26. Basin with inverted rim and corrugated upper profile. The type recurs in the mature Harappa culture 
but is not very distinctive (Mackay Type V, pi. LXXXII, 27). 

27. Miniature dish with fiat base, straight sides and slightly incurved rim. The type does not recur in the 
mature Harappa culture. 

2E. Miniature cylindrical pot with fiat base. Variant 28a has a flaring mouth. The type does not occur 
ID the mature Harappa culture. 

29. A unique piece of indeterminate shape, with an Internally painted broad flaring rim, which is provided 
with a bole, evidently for suspension. See al^ pi, XLI, 4. 

30. Lower ponion of a vase with a disc-base. 

31. Lower portion of a slightly caiinatcd vase with a prominent ring base. Restored from on analogous 
type from Periano Ghupd^ in tbe ^ob valley, northern Baluchistan. 

32. Sherd ornamented in black with horizontal bands and concentric circles, comparable with 32a from 
PeriAuo Ghuudal, northern Baluchistan. See also pi, XUI, 9 and 9a. 

Pt, XLI 

1. Rim with black bands and criss-cross pattern. Sec also fig. 8, i 3, 

2. Rim painted cxtemally with broad black bands. 

3 and 7. Sherds of thick ware, painted with black bands. 

4. Rim-fragment with broad painted black bands and & hole for suspension. See also fig. 9, 29. 

5. Sherd painted with horizontal and oblique black fines. 

6. Sherd painted with black horizontal and vertical wavy fines. 

8, Upper part of a rimless dish with internal and external black horizontal lines. Sec also fig. 9, 23. 

9. Basin painted externally with a horizontal black band and curved Lines. 

PL XUI 

1, 2, 4 and 5. Rim-fragments painted with broad black occk-bands. 

3. Vase painted with a broad black neck-band and a horizontal line below. See also fig. 8,146. 

6 and 8. Rim-fragments painted with broad black neck-bands and horizontal Lines below. 

7. Jar with grooved exterior and externally black-painted rim. See also fig. 9,17. 

9. Sherd showing black coneeniric-semidrcle design, comparable with 9a, a sherd from Periano Ghu^dAi, 
See also fig, 9,32 and 32a. 

Group mb 

This group yielded a fair quantity of pottei^ which essentially belongs to the mature Hamppd culture in 
ware, shape and decoration and Is readily distinguished from tbe ptecaiing groups. Exceptions are provided 
by six sh^ from the ftonl portion of the "rampart’ which appear to have been survivals from the earlier or 
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pre-defcDcc occupatioD. One of these (pi. XL!!, 10) is consp^r^ble ^th pottei^ from Ihe pre-Haraj^p^ layers at 
Amrit and^ of the five sherds paiDted with neatly ruled horizontal black bands^ one each is Identical m shape with 
Nos. 14» 14: and 14/^ while the remaining two are of similar fabric but are too fragmentary to show the shape. In 
a similar cutting further north, two exceptional sherds were also found in the make-up of the 'rampart' Ln the 
midst of pottery otherwise of the Harappa culture. One of these is ideaticaLl in ware» shape and decoration with 
lAct while the other, showing an analogous shape, is of a notably finer reddish buff fabric with an egg-shell polish 
on the outer surface and bears neatly ruled horizontal black lines (fig. 9, 31; pL XL!!, 11), The majority of the 
pottery is plain and shows characteristic Harappi shapes^ such as R37, Types I, IV, VI, XI^ XI/, XXH, 
XXXnie, XLIV and Mackay Types AE^ AC, W and X- The Tndus goblet which is particularly charac¬ 
teristic of the upper levels of the Harappi culture, is, perhaps significantly, conspicuous by its absence^ A 
common feature of R37 Types XI and XXII, occurring in this group* is the presence of a dull yellowish slip on the 
lower exterior, which in the latter type is generally marked by a elosely-oombed wavy band (fig« 10, 34)« Painted 
sherds are few and show familiar Harappfi designs^ 

Figs. 9 and 10 

33^ Reddish bufiT fragment of beaker with egg-sbcH polish and carefully ruled horizontal black lines. See 
also pi. XLn, ] U 

34 Vase fR37, Type XXH) with yellowish slip on'the lower exterior and a band of combed pattern. 

35. Carinated bowl with sagger-base, painted wttli two horizontal black bands, and with a rough cross In 
relief on the underside of the basCn 



Fjo. 10. 34—40f pottery from the defences * 41-45, pottery from the stmcinrol periods I—P'1; 46 f stomped 

goblet from a late layer (see p. 120). ^ 
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36. Fragment of a wide-mouitaed beaker coated with yellowish slip on the lower exterior (below the hori* 
zontal lines which indicate a red surface on the drawing). 

37. Fragment of a buS'-slipped vessel of red ware, painted with simple horizontal hands. 

3S. Rim-fragment of a vessel (R 37, Type XLl) painted with peacocks and palm-fronds. 

39. Sherd painted with intersecting circles, a row of concentric circtes with dot, and a pattern consisting 
of pipoZ-leaves emanating like rays or petab from concentric circles (see also pL XLTV, 5). A simikr pattern 
occurs at Chanhu-daro in the Harappd levels (Mackay, CAon/iu-diirn, pi. XXXTH, 10 and 14). 

40. Small shallow dish with perforated lug handle-—a rare feature in Harappi pottery, 

PI. XLH 

10, Sherd comparable in fabric and decoration with Amri ware. 

n. Reddish buff fragment of beaker with cgg-^hell polish and borizontaJ black lines. See also hg. 9, 33. 

PI. XLin 

1. Rim-fragment of a vessel (R 37, Type XLt) painted with pipoMeavcs. 

2. Rtm-fragment painted with criss-cross pattern. 

3. Sherd painted with double row of vertical wavy lines and blade-shaped conventional leaf-pattern, 

4. Sherd painted with bipinnate leaves and roundels vrith dots. 

5. Sherd painted with the linked-ball motif. 

6. Sherd paints with conventionalized plant-design. 

7. Sherd painted with roundels and dots. 

8. Sherd painted with comb-patterns and stiuares with dots. 

9. Sherd painted with stars enclosed in lozenges. 

PI. XLIV 

i and 2. Sherds painted with intersecting-circle patterns. 

3. Sherd painted with conventionalized plant-design. 

4. Sherd painted with fish-scale pattern. 

5. Painted sherd. See also fig. 10, 39. 

6. Sherd painted with peacock-design. 

7. Fragment of a vessel similar to R 37, Type XLI, bearing three fish in a vertical row. 

8. Sherd painted with triangles and mat-pattern. 

Pottery from the structural Periods I-VI on the platform (fig. 10, 41-45) 

The pottery from the structural Periods I-VI (numbered from bottom to top) comes 
from a restricted area (20 feet x 18 feet) but is sufficient to indit^te the presence 
of the Haiappa culture in all layers. Two points may be noticed. First, painted vases 
are rare, and show only horizontal black bands. Secondly, the ‘Indus goblet’ (Mackay 
Type B and figs. 10, 46 and 13, III) is present in all the periods. The commonest shapes, 
occurring in all the periods, in an order of frequency, are the ribbed coo king* vessels, 
usually with a burnt exterior (Mackay Type F), storage-jars (R 37, Type XL), shallovv dishes 
(Mackay Type W), cylindrical vases with thick flat bases (Mackay Type S), small cylindrica! 
beakers (Mackay Type H), ‘Indus goblets’ (Mackay Type B), and jar-stands (Mackay 

A F- ji 

From the restricted presence of certain specialized types, the following conclusions 
have been tentatively drawn with regard to the distinguishing traits of the structural 
periods 

Thick hand-made dishes or lids with straight sid^ are confin«i to Periods I-IIl 
(fig. 10, 44), these being represented by three specimens in Period I and one each in the 
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Other two. The dish-type flanged immediately above the base (fig. 10,43), the jar with 
prominent lodged shoulder (fig. 10, 42), and a new variety of pedestal-b^e (fig. 10, 41) are 
confined to Period L 

Vessels analogom to Mackay Type D, No. 28, are very rare and come only from 
Periods l-III. A unique specimen of this in grey ware occurs in Period III. 

The only two examples of miniature offering-stands come from Period V, one of them 
painted with a rough circle-and-dot on the interior of the cup. Period VI shows, besides 
the usual type of cordoned cooking-vessel (Mackay Type F), a new variant of this type 
with a beaded rim (fig. 10, 45). 

The following sherds are Ulustrated (fig. 10):— 

41. Fragm^t of a palotcct pcdestal-baso. Period L 

42. Rim-fragment of a stoiage jar with a promiaent ledged shoulder. Period L 

43. Shallow dish with a sharply restricted base. Period I. 

44. Thick hand-^mado dish. Period I 

45. Ribbed cooking-vessel with a b^ded rina. Period VL 

Pottery contemporary with the late fragmentary structures on the western 

terraces (pi. XLV) 

This pottery is a mixed group from a layer contemporary with the late and fragmentary 
gildings on the western terraces (above, p. 74), The group includes, with true 
Harappa wares,* a considerable percentage of the wares characteristic of both strata of 
the ahen Cemetery H. These Cemetery H sherds are of importance as the first found in 
association with structures. They comprise fragments of a strai^t-necked jar painted 
with the ladder-pattern (pi. XLV, 1); jarKmvers (Vats, op. cit., pi. LX, 3) of Stratum I 
type; nas^ (Vats, Type G); platters (Vats^ Type M) painted on the underside vrfth a 
row of mangles (pi. XLV, 7, 8); and stumpy dish-oa-stands (Vats, pi. LX, 21) of 
Stratum II type. The decorative designs on sherds of this group include stars 6>I. XLV, 

L possibly a peacock M. XLV, 10), all of 

which are common to both strata of Cemetery H. 

(6) PotTERY FROM THE C^EMETERY AREA* 

For the study of the pottery found in the cemetery area in 1946, the stratification 
may be Rouped from bottom to top into five series:— 

(i) Layers underlying Cemetery R 37. 

(ii) Cemetepr R 37. 

(iii) Layers immediately sealing Cemetery R 37. 

(iv) Debris-layers over (iii). 

(v) Cemetery H. 


(0 Pottery from layers underlying Cemetery R 37 

in IV®pre-cemetery layers belong to R 37,Typesf, 

included only one fragmentary 
base of the Indus goble t (R 37, Type III) which occurs in such profusion in the up^r levels 

Mackay Types A, E. F and S; R 37 Type Vlfl; and bases of 

vessds analogous to Madcayp pi. LXV^ 4S. 

* Tile pottery from the cemetery^rca has been classified by Mr. Krishna Deva and Mr. S, C. Chaadta. 
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Fra. 11, Pottery from Cemetery R 37. J 
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of the habitation-areas aad forms the bulk of the pottery from the debris overlying 
Cemete^ R 37. 

This pottery has nothing in common with the early pre-rampart wares from cutting 
HP XXX (above, p. 91) and, like the Cemetery R 37 pottery, tetongs substantially to the 
mature Harappa culture. 

(«) Pottery from Cemetery M 37 

In this section, all the pottery found in Cemetery R 37 from 1937 to 1946 is considered 
together. It represents the mature Harappa ceramic, and overlaps show that the types 
are contemporary with one another. They are for the most part plain and utilitarian 
in character, with more than a hint of mass-production. The clay used is usually 
coarse and not well-levigated. The ware is wheel-turned, well-baked, thick and sturdy, 
and has a pale red slip. Unlike the Cemetery H pottery, which is extensively and some* 
times elaborately painted, the few painted sp^imens from R 37 (invariably in black paint) 
show a strong bias towards geometric and linear patterns, identical with those from the 
habitation-areas. A notable feature is the presence of a thick white slip of gypsum,* which 
flakes ofif easily on exposure. Most of the medium and small vases and especially the 
medium ledge-necked Jars (Type R 37, DC) bear traces of paring and trimming with a sharp- 
edged instrument, and the dull white slip on the body is oft^ combed horizontally. These 
rough horizontal combings ^ve the enect of ‘reserved slip’, allowing the original body 
of the pot to show throng with some sort of decorative effect. 

llie burial-pottery forms a large collection and shows a wide range of shapes and 
sizes, most of which are represented in the mounds ^d Ar^ G at Harappa, although a 
few are new. Shapes not represented in the habitation-areas either at Mohenjo-daro or 
Harappa are vase-types V, Vtl, VIII, XII, XV, XIX and XXXV; cylindrical beaker-types 
XXVlfl and XXIX; and casket-types XXXVI-XXXVIIL The absence of Types XII, 
XV, XIX and XXXV from the habitation-areas may not, however, be significant, as these 
types are extremely rare even in R 37. Type III which is found in great abundance in the 
habitation-areas, is rare in R 37 where it is devoid of the scored exterior which is a normal 
feature of this type. On the other hand Type 11 (cup-on-staad) is commoner in R 37 than 


> The Chemist of the Archaeologica] Siuvey of India reports as follows;^ 

The white layer carries under it a reddish brown coating of a crystalline substance. The specimen 
of ihc white slip was prepared by carefully scraping off the lower film. The analysis is aa follows:— 


Insoluble (clay, sand, etc.) .. 0-46 

CaO .. .. 32-70 

SO, .. .. 46-65 

Combined water .. .. ^-34 


Total .. 10015 

The amount of gypsum corresponding to 46-65% of sulphur trioxide is 100-3%. It is, there¬ 
fore, clear that the white slip is composed of gypsum only. The analysis given above is in close 
agreement with the analysis of fairly pure gypsum. 

The reddish brown coating was found to be free from nitrogenous matter and gave a negative test for 
gum and carbohydrates. It is, therefore, clear that no organic binding medium is present. A catefUlly 
prepared specimen of this substance showed transparent crystals under the mkroscoite. On gentle 
ignition, the red colour disappears and the substance becomes opaque. Chemical analysis showed that 
the substance is gypsum containing a small amount of iron-oxide, which accounts for the colour. Some 
organic binding m^um may have been originally present but apparently it has completely perished. 
The porous condition of the brown coating supports this view. 
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in the habitation-areas. It may further be noted that some specialized shapes of R 37, 
such as Types XIIT, XVII, XXVII, XXVTFI and XLII, are present in Area G at Harappa 
but are either extremely rare on, or absent from, the habitation-areas. 

Tte commonest types in order of frequency are Types XXX-XXXII, IX, XVII, XXVII. 

XXII, XVIII, IV, I, xxm, xxvni, xx, xrv, xix, ii, xi, xxxiii, xxi, xl. The 
following is a description in a serial order;— 

Type R 37-1 (Mackay Type A) ts en oHeiing-stand having a Jong plain stem Mth a broad base and a flat 
carrnated dish. Variant Li deviates from the type Jn having a curicd-up edge to the base. Variant lb has a less 
angular dish with smoother and thinner sides and stem. Variant le has a shallow dish with sharply angtdar 
sides and is decorated with a thick black line on the outside. Variant lil differs from the main type in that the 
dish has incised concentric circles on the interior. Variant le has a dish with widely flared mouth and incised 
concentric circles on the interior. Variant If is distinguished by a dish having slightly incursied sides, an 
internally beaded rim and a thicker stem. 

This type with its variants is common in the habitatioa-areas both at Moheujo-daro and Harappd. 

Type R 37-11 (Mackay Type A) is an offering-stand with a long plain stem crowned by a cup or bowl. 
The bowl is characterized by almost straight sides and a slightly flared mouth. Variant lia has a mote rounded 
bowl, a widely flared lip, and a ridge at the junction of the bowl and the stem. Variant Ilh has a bowt with 
concave sides. Variant lie has a bowl with pronouncedly concave sides and a flat base. It is unique in having 
a partition in the hollow stem and a coating of whitish paste. Variant Hr/ has a carinated bowl with a pro¬ 
nounced ridge at the junction of the base with the stem. Variant Ue has a deep bowl with sharp carinatioo. 
Variant nr has a deep bowl with a short everted rim Variant Hg differs from the principal type in having 
lightly carinated sides. Variant Hh generally resembles lie in the shape of the bowl, but tms a stunted stem. 
Variant lU is unique in being painted with chains of loops pn the interior of the flared rim and with conventional 
plant designs on the base ^1. XLVI, 2). 

This type with its variants is rare in the habitation-areas of Mohenjo-daro and Karappd. 

Type R 37-/// (Mackay Types B and K) > ts a goblet with a pointed base and with whed-grooves both 
Ittside and outside. It is normally about six inches in height. Variant lHa is larger and more pear-shaped and 
has a grooved shoulder. Variant mb is an elongated waster. Variant Tile resembles the main type in height 
and gct^ral profile but has a thinner and less prominent rim and a slightly wider base. Variant ITIri has a ledge 
on the neck and a beaded base. Variant ITIc is smaller in sire than the archtype and has a wider foot. 

These pointed goblets occur in abundance in the upper levels of the habitation-areas both at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harapp3, and their usually rough and crude make, together with their abundance, indicates that they were 
the customary drinking-vessels of the period and were possibly thrown away after being used once. Those ftom 
the cemetery show a better make aud are devoid of the scored exterior which is a common feature of the Harappi 
vessels. 

Type R 37-lV (Mackay Typo G) is a medium-sized oval jar distinguished by a beaded rim and a flat, 
sometimes slightly concave, base. It has traces of whect-grooving both inside and outside. Variant IVa is 
squatter and smaller in size, with a restricted base, while variant IVh a pronouncedly bulging proflle. Variants 
IVo-^ deviate from fVb in having a thickened base, Variant tVe has an emphatic bead-rim and is characterized 
by a ridge or cordon near the base, while variant IV/has an undeveloped rim. 

This type with its variants occurs in the habitation-areas both at Mohenjo-daro and HarappA. 

Type R 37-V is a barrel-shaped jar with bead-rim and flat base. The sides are wheel-grooved intomally 
and externally. Traces of paring and trimming are evident on the lower exterior. Variant Vo is than 

the principal type and the wheel-grooves on the body ate less prominent, while variant Vb has a wider bulge 
in the middle. A new type. 

Type R 37-yi is a tall oval jar with a comparatively narrow mouth, very short neck and wide shoulders. It 
is characterized by a slightly everted or beaded rim and fiat base. Va riant vib has a more bulging body, with 
traces of poring and irinuning on the lower outer surface, while variant Vlh is characterized by an everted rim 
and slightly com^vc base. 

This type with its variants is represented in the habitation-areas at Mahcajo-daro aud HarappS. 


t The pointed goblet, so common in the habitation-areas at HarappA, is con^icuous by its absence from 
the intrusive Cemetery K culture. 
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Pouery from Cemetery ft 37, types XLfa and c 
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Fig. 16. Pottery ftmt Cemetery R 37. | 
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Type R 37-VtI is &n oval Jar marked bj^ a beaded coocave base, stort oock aod ali^tly cveried rint. its lower 
exterior is usually pared and trimmed with a sbarp^ged tool Vaiiaiit VHa is thinner and smalier, and 
variant Vllh is squatter, than the main type. The specimen of Vm UJtistrated is unique in having a painted band 
in blade of pjpoMeaf pattern, which is the commonest of the Indus plant-motifs (pL XLVI, 6). A new type. 

Type R S7~VIfI is a roughly potted ovoid vessel with short neck and wide flat base. Variant Villa has 
wider shoulders aiul no neck, while Vlllh has a restricted base. A new type. 

Type R 37-DC (Mackay G) is a smali oval jar characterized by a iedged shoulder, flat base and trimmed 
exterior. Variant IXa has a sli^tly carinated side with prominent scores rouitd the middle, while IXfr-c are 
progrcssivdy larger variants of the archtype. Variant IXd deviates from the type in having a slightly concave 
base. Variants IKe-/ are marked by a pronounsed ledge at the shoulder, while has a bead^ base and is 
painted in black with a series of circumscribed flowers in horizontal bands (pi, XLVI, 1). 

This type is very common in the habitation-areas both at Mobenjo-daro and Harappa. 

Type R 37-X (Mackay Type E) is a bulbous ledge-oecked jar with a clubbed rim. Variant Xa b smaller 
and h^ a wider rim and thicker $i^, incurved towa^ a thick flat base, Variant X6 deviates from the main 
type in having a wider bulge. Variant Xc is distinguished by a thick beaked rim, flat base and thick sides. 

Tbb type with its variants is common in the habitation-areas both at Mottenjo-daro and KorappS. 

Type R 37^X1 (Mackay Type E) is a ledge-necked bluntly carinated vessel with beaked rim and beaded 
base. Variant XLr has a voluted rim and imemal wheel-grooves. Variant Xlh has a straight beaked rim. 
Variant XIc U smaller m size with an inconspicuous beak. Variant Xld is squatter and has a prominent everted 
rim and a wider base. Variant Xlc b even squatter than XU and bears painted black bands round the neck 
and body. Variant XI/tapers considerably down towards a narrow beaded base and is unique in bearing a 
painted band consisting of peacocks, bipinnate leaf and mat-patterns (pi. XLVI, 4). Variant Xlg is a unique 
pot with piominenl ridge above a ring-base. It is decorated in black with two rows of dotted loop pattern 
with vertical pendants, chess-board and mat-dcsigiis and horizontal bands (pi, XLVI, fl). Variant XIA has a 
broad base and is unique in bearing roughly painted horizontal bands of trdlis and coaveational hatched leaf- 
paitetm (pi. XLVI, 7), Variant XI/ is a large jar with undercut rim and prominent base. 

This type is common in the habitation-areas both at Mohenjo-daio and HarappS, 

Type R 37-X if, one example, is a pear-shaped vessel with a flared lip and beaded base. It is grooved both 
intem^y and externally. The lower outer surface is sharply pared and bears traces of horizontal combing. A 

new type, . „ 

Type R 37-XJII, one example, is a globular vessel with a flange round the neck (evidemly to receive a lid), 
a slightly concave base and internal wheel-grooves. Variant XTTfa , one example, hM rounded sides, with its 
greatest width well below the middle of the body. It is characterized by an accentuated flange and is roughly 
painted in black with the conventional pipat-]taf, palm-frond, loop and mat-patterns (pi. XLVI, 5). 

This ^pe occurs in the habitation-areas at KarappH but not at Mohenjo-daro, ^ ^ 

Type R 37-XIV (Mackay Types C and H) is a cylindrical beaker, smooth outside Inn whed-grooved inside, 
and with a sbghtly concave base, Varinul XIVo differs from the main type in having a slightly concave profile 
and flat base. Variant XIVA is thinner than XlVn and has a slightly flared rim and a base with tnmmcd edge. 
Variant XIVc is distinguished by restricted concave sides towards the base. Variant XlVd is squatter and 
broader than XiVc. V^ant XlVe has a markedly restricted base, whfle XTV/ tapers down towards the base. 
Variant XIVe is a broader vessel with a tendency to develop a »* ». • j ^ 

This ty^ with its variants is exceedingly common, cspeciaUy in the upper levels, both at Mohenjo-dato and 

HarappS. 

R 37-XV is a unique elongated cyh'ndrical vase with a featureless rim and sides sli^ily tapering towards 
the mouth. It is characterized by thick, unsmoothed sides and a sUghtly concave base. Inside are prominent 

wbeel-erooves, A new type, „ . , . . « ^ w 

Type R 37-XVJ is a cylindrical vase with a sU^tly flanng hp and a wide flat base. Inside are prominent 

whecl-Sooves. Analogues of this type occur occasionally both at MoheajcMjaro and HarappS. 

rv«f if 37-XVIIi3 a rimless elUpdca! vase with a flat or slightly concave base. The outer side is comparatively 
smoothbut the Itmer side is heavily whed-grooved. Variant XVmo is characterized by a tl^ flat base and a 
slighUy flared month. Variant XVDA has a markedly bulgiag profile with a wider base, the ihaii^ m ^ 
m^th bcinu almost equal to that at the base. Variant XVILr is biconical with a flat base. Variant XVHd 
differs from XVHc in toving a slightly flared rim. Variant XVIIe is marked by a pronouncedly restricted base. 
Variant XVUThas a conspicuously flared rim. Variant XVUg has sides tapering up towards the mouth. 
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Fig. 17. FoUery from Crmeiory R 37. J 
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Fig. 18. Pottery from Cemetery R iA i 
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This type is mte at Mohenjodaro and is rqireseated only in area C at Harappa. 

Type R 37-^XVIII (Mackay Type is an elon^ted botUe-sbaped vase with bead-rim and sides slightly 
incurved towards a flat basej outside smooth, inside wbcel-grooved. Variant XVIIL? has a bulging profile and 
an everted rjm. Variant XVIHb bas a bamebshaped body and lacks tbc inner wheel-grooves of the anebtype^ 
Variant XVIHc is smaller and bas a less abrupt restriction towards tbe base. 

This type with its variants is rare at Mobenjo-daro and Harappi, occurring only in tbc late ooevpadon- 
levds. 

Type R 37*XIX is a long pear-shaped vase with an unompbatic bead-rim and a wide flat base. The inner 
side bas prominent wbocl-groovcs. Variant XlXa is unique in having a pronouncedly bulging profllc and a 
multi-grooved shoulder. The lower esterior of the vase bas been trimmed by a sharp instrument. A new 
type. 

Type R 37~XX (Mackay Type C} is a medhim-sized vase with convea profile, slightly flared mouth aud 
sides incurving towards a flat base. This type resembles in general profile the vessel used on the Persiau water¬ 
wheel, widely prevalent today in the Punjab and Sind. Variant XXu deviates from the aichtype in having a 
beaked rim, thicker walls and a concave base. Variant XXfr is broader than tbe m ain type. 

This type with Hs variants is oommon in tbc habitadon-arcas both at Mobenjo-daro and Harappa. 

Type R 37-XXI is a fo/d-shaped vase with a slightly flaring rim and Bat base. Variant XXIa has an elongated 
profile which is restricted toward tbe base. Variant XXB is smaller and deviates from the main type in having 
a concave base. 

This type with its variants is present in the habitation-areas both at Mofaenjo-daio and HarappS. 

Type R 37-XXII (Madtay T^ G) is a small vase with spreading mouth and somewhat emphatic base. 
This type was almost invariably t rimm ed with an edged instrument, so m etimes as high as the middle of the body 
but usually on the lower portion only. The presence of a dull white slip is very often noticeable, generally below 
the shoulder. Variant XXlTfl deviates from the mnin type in having a more generalised form and a thicker base. 
Varia nt XXHb has a bulging girth and a pronounced base. Variant XXUc is distinguished by a series of regular 
horizontal combinga, which allow the body of the ware to show through the coating of white slip. 

This type with its variants is very common in the habitation-areas both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 

Type R 37-XXin (Mackay Type G> is a bell-shaped miniature vase with a fiat band round the middle of 
the bc^y and a thick flat base; The lower portion of the body shows traces of paring and trimming. 
Variant XXIQa bas a vohited rim, while XXHUi has a beaked one. Va rian t XXUlc has a beaded rim. 

This type with its variants is common in the habitation-areas both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappfi. 

Type R 37-XXIV (Mackay Type G) is a miniature vase with a Bared rim and thick flat base. Variant 
XXTVu has a featureless rim and thick waUs, with traces of heavy paring. Variant XXIVh is characterized by thin 
walls and a pronouncedly concave base. 

This type with its variants is common in the habitadon-areas both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 

Type R 37-XXVt one example, b a miniature vase with rounded sides, a bead-rim, grooved shoulder and 
wide fiat base. Analogues of this type with a narrower base occur occasiotially both at Mohcnjo^Ja^o and 
Harappii. 

Type R 37-XXVI, one example;, is a squat carioated vase with Bared Up and beaded base. This type is rare 
in tbe babitadon-aieas at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 

Type R 37*XXVII (Mackay Q is a tall, slender cylindrica] vase with a flat or slightly concave base 
and a slightly flared rim. The sides are fairly smooth and tapering towards the mouth. Variant XXVlLi 
deviates from the main type in having a widely flared mouth and an elongated base. Variant XXVHfr is 
characterized by concave sides with a sharp ca n nati on near the base and a greater flare of the lip. Variant XXVHc 
deviates from XXVUb in being attenuated in the middle. Variant XXVnd diSers from the principal type in 
having a gracefbl concave prafile with a slight bulge towards the base. 

This type with its variants is not rqrtescnted at Mohenjodaro and occurs only in Area G at Haiappi. 

Type R 37-XXVlU is an elUptica] vase with a graoefhl convex profile, a flared m o nth aud a hollow pedestal- 
base. Variant XXVIffa has a more flared mouth than the main type, while XXVIllfr has a bulged profite- 
Variant XXVnlc deviates from XXVmh in having a taller pedestal. Variant XXVm/ has a pronouncedly 
convex profile and is unique in being beaded at the junction of the body and the pedestal. Variant 
is broader and has a beaded and flared rim. Variant XXVnj^f is the only example of a rimless, footed, 
elliptical vase. 

This type with its variants is not represeuted at Mobenjo-daro and ooaus only in Area G at Harappi. 

ilO 




Fig. 19i Pottery from Cemetery R 37^ J 
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Type R 37-XXIX is an dongated etliptica! vase with a slightly splayed raouih and a short pi^tal-base. 
Variant XXIXa has a rolled rim. while variant XXIXi has a more flared rim. Variant XXlXc is distinguished 
by a beaded rim. Variant XXIXd is smaller and thinn er than the main type, while XXIXe is markedly squat. 
A new ^pe. 

Type R 37-XXX {Mackay Type W) is a shallow dish with an incurved rim. Meta] dishes of simitar shape 
are used today in India for kneading dough- ‘ Variant XXXo has prominent ottcrnal grooves towards the base. 
Variant XXXb has a thkk rim and a slightly rounded base. Variant XXXr has an iniemally clubbed rim. 

This type far outnumbers every other type of pottery found in Cemetery R 37 and is also very common in 
the habitation-areas at Haiappd, though rare at Mohenjo-daro. 

Type R J7-XXX1 {Mackay Type W) is a shallow fiish with thick intertmlly headed tim^ comigated sides 
and pronoiiDccdly concave base+ Vaii^ts XXXLr^ b and c differ in the shape of the rim. 

This type with ils vari^ts h coramon in the habitation^areas at Harappa, but rare at Mohenjo-daro* 

Type R }7-XXXn (Mackay Type W) is a shalJow dish with a beaded rim and a disc-baie* Variant XXXIId 
has aa out-mmed rim aitd an itaempbaric cari nation round the nedc^ It is unique in being decorated on the 
interior with concentric circles in black. Variant XXXIIh has an LneonspicuousLy out-tumod rim. Variant 
XXXHc has a hammer-head rim. Variant XXXBJ has a slightly Inturned rim and a ring-base. 

This type with its variants is quite common in the babitaUon-arcas at Harappa, but is rare at Mohenjo-daro. 

r>pe R 37-XXXIII (Mackay Type V) is a deep bowl or cover with an internally beaded rim and a sagger- 
base. Below the rim is a slightly raised hand, madring the junction between the upper and lower parts of the 
vessel which seem to have been made separatelyp Variant XXXIIln is marked by a widely flared rim and a 
s^ggci^’hasc^ Variant XXXnih is roughly made with an oblique-edged rim and external corrugaLions. Valiant 
XXXnic has a ridged neck and tapering profile with traces of paring and u-imming. Variant XXXULd is better 
made and has a slightly concave profile. Variant XXXUIf is a roug^y made riMeas bowK Variant XXXQ]/ 
has a rim with an inteniai beak* 

This type with its variants is common in the habitation-areas both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa- 
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Fig. 20- Pottery from Cemetery R 37, j 
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Type R 37-XXXIV (Mackay Type AQ. oue example, ia a cup or lamp (no traces of bumiriE) wilh a ihia 
peiforatfid ear-Lke handle. This type is the oaly instaace of a handled vessel from Harappa Mackay (CAonAu- 
daro Excavations, p. 82) suggests that these vessels were ladles. They arc common ia the habitation-areas both 
at Mohsnjo-daro and Harappa. 

^pe R 37-XXXV, one example, is a featureless tnioiabirc bowl with straight sides, a flat horizontal rim and 
a Wide thick flat base, A new type. 

Type 1? 37-XXX^ b a casket with straight sides and a broad flat base. Variant XXXVLi has grooved 

^ is a new type, though an analogue oocitrs in the lower levels at 

Mobenjo-daro (Mackay, II, pL LXTV, 1), 


^ ^ woman kneading dough in a pan has been found at Harappi. 
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Vats, n, pi. LXXVI, 
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HARAPFA 1946 

Type Jt 37-XXXVJI has an externally rim to receive a li<l and an emphatic base. Vessels of this 

[vpe arc often found intact with the lid as in variant XXXVILi, a single exampte. with an internally flan^^, 
whi^ was found covered with lid Typo XXXDtA. This variant bears traces of a white fi%- V^ant 
may bo classified as a developed variant of this type; it was closed, as shown, by a rough dish or hd ofType 
XXXVme, A new type. 



FiO, 21, pottery from Cemetery R 37. | 
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Type R 37-XXXVIJf has a recessed at the nock lo receive a Ijd of Type XXXIXc. A new typo. 

Type R ST^XXXIX (Mackay T^rpe X) b a lid Mtb an externally hollow kooh-hAndlc, The specimen 
illustrated is painted with horizontal black bands {fig. 23), It was found in position on the painted storage-jar. 
Type XLn. Variants XXXIXn, b and c have also cntcmHy hollow knobs. Variant XXXIXe was found fitted 
on to Type XXXVET. Variants XXXIXd-e have internally hollow knobs. Variants XXXD^-A have solid 
knobs, the last variant covering a vessel of Type XXXVILi, 

This type with its variants is GOmmoii in the habitation-areas both at MohenjO'daro and Harappil. 

Ty^ R $7~XL (Maokay Type AS) is an oval stornge-jar with a thick clubbed rim. The thin white slip, 
which is characteristic of these pots, has in most cases been partially removed by a comb-like tool to allow tte 
red body-colour of the pot to show through. Variant XLs has a beaded rim. Variant XLh has a bluntly beaked 
rim and traces of paring and trimming on the lower exterior. Variant XLc has a concave profile above the 
base. 

This type and its variants are common on the habitation-sites of HarappA and Mohenjo-dnro. 

Type R 37~XLI (Mackay Type AS) is a tall storage jar with a prominent flange for a lid and a comparatively 
narrow base, possibly implying the normal use of a pottery stand. Variant XLTn is painted in black on a pale 
red slip With intricate geometric patterns of intersecting circles t roundels, cross-hatched or with n doi:pipa{- 
Icaf; palm-frond; and peacock (pi. XLVIl A).’ Variant XLIA is squat with a pronouncedly flanged rim and 
slightly concave base, and bears traces of paring on the lower exterior. Variant XLIc is a unique slender vase, 
painted in black on a pale red slip wlthblpinnate leaves, date-palm, pi/inMeaf and matted patterns (pf. XLVfl B). 
Variant XLU is a squat vessel, painted in black with bipirmate leaves and bands of wavy tines (pi. XLVl, 3). 

This type is common on the habitation-sites at Harappi! and Mohenjo-daro, 

Type R 37-XUI is a large bulbous jar with a flange round the neck. The largest example is painted in blMk 
on a duU red slip withpipoMeaves, conventionalized palm-frond and other plant-forms, but most of the paindog 
has disappeared. It was found covered udth the painted lid of XXXIX. Variant Xk-IIu is Iras bulbous 
than the main type. 

This type docs not occur at Mohenjo-daro but is present in Area G at l-Earappfi (Vats, II, pi. LXX, IQ. 

Type R 37-XUIl (Mackay type AS) is a storage-jar with flanged rim, slender foot and beaded b^. It 
is decorated with a scries of black bands on the outside and two on the inside. This Qtpe occurs in the babitatiour 
areas both at HaiappS and Mohenjo-daro. 

Type R 37~XLIV (Mackay T^pc AF), one example, U a tall cylindrical perforated vessel with an evened 
rim and a large circular hole in the centre of the base. It is characterized by two prominent grooves round the 
neck. Sir Aurol Stein found a complete specimen of this type at Firoz Khfln-damb in Awariin, Makrin.» filled 
with charcoal and ashes, which presumably indicates that these vessels were used as heaters or braziersA The 
holes round the body have a ragged or blurred ed^og, made by pushing a stick through the sides while tJu clay 
Was still wet. Only a siugle example was found in R 37, thou^ this type tti various sizes is common in the 
habitation-areas both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

Type R 37-XLV (Mackay Type AE) is a jar-stand with a concave profile. Variants XLV« and b d^er 
from the principal type mainly in the shape of their rims. Variant XLVe is smaller in size and is choraetcrized 
by its angiinr profile. Variant XLVd is unique in being decorated by several pbin black bands outside and 
two bands inside. 

This type with its variants is common in the habitation-areas both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappd, 


(«f) Pottery from layers immediately sealing Cemetery R 3? 

The layers immediately overlying Cemeteiy R 37, as excavated in j946, yielded a 
f^r number of sherds, mostly plain but some painted with simple black horizontal bands-^ 

i Outside the Indus valley, the peacock does not occur on prehistoric pottery, doubtless boaause it is a 
aaiive of India and was at that time unknown elsewhere. The peacocks on the pot-burials of Cemetery U, 
StmtuQi 1| have religious associations, 

* Aurel S(cin» Arch* Surir. Ind*^ No* 43 ({931)^ pp, 64* 130. 

» These objects havo recently been compared plausibly to the rituaUvessels thai art used by devotees in 
Madras at tlic present day fof burning camphor* Mackay* ExcavGSiof^i^ p* S3p and A.P Asyappanj^ 

* Pottery Brazicra of Mohenjo-daro % Maw* 19391 No, 65* 
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Fig. 23. Potrery from Cemetery R 37. J 
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all belonging to the true Harappa culture. Together with types common to Ae habitation- 
areas and Cemetery R 37 (R 37 Types I, IV, VI, IXc and XL), these also include shapes 
which are absent from R 37 but are characteristic of the main body of the mounds; such as 
Mackay Types B, C and S, mimature offering-stand (Type A—Mackay, II, pi. LV, 2) and 
basin (Type W, Mackay, 11, pi. LVI, 50), 


(Iv) Pottery from the Mbns-layer {later than Cemetery R 37 and earlier than Cemetery H) 

The extensive group of pottery from the debris-layer (pL XXXIX, layer 5) represents 
almost all types found in the main body of the mounds, together with a few sherds 
typical of Cemetery H, Strata I and II. 

The pottery is all wheel-turned, coarse in fabric (the clay being not well-levigated), 
well-fired ^ and drab or pale red in colour. The paintings are in black on a dull red slip. 
The decorative designs show a preference for geometric and linear patterns exemplifi^ by 
interlacing circles, squares with concave sides, grid and fish-scalo patterns ^ though simple 
plant-motifs, sometimes placed in metopes or panels, alternating with other designs, arc 

occasionally found. ^ - 

The few grey sherds recovered from the d^bns-layers are accidental, due to bring m a 
smol^ kUn. No grey-ware culture has been noticed in any of the occupation-periods at 
Harappa or Mohenjo-daro. The goblets with pointed bases (Mackay Type B) preponderate 
largely over all other vessels,' The other notable types, in order of frequency, are medmm- 
siied cylindrical vases * (Mackay Types C and H), round or oval jars with a projecting nb 
or beading at the shoulder and neck (Mackay Type F), and dishes with incurving or splayed 
rim (Mackay Type W). 

Eleven samples from these layers are selected for illustration (tg. 24),— 

1. Goblet with pointed base and scored emeriar. This type, cbaractcristic of the Harappa culture, was 
most prolific hero. 

2. A bowl with horizontal bands painted on tiie exterior, the black paint having run at two places. Bowls 

like these were used as covers of the pot-burials of Cemetery H, Strati^ i i wn 11 

3. Base of a grey ware cup-on-stand with a corrugated stem. Restored from Vats, tl, pi. LXXil, 11. 

4. Squat cap-on-stand, painted on the interior with loop, conventionalized l^f and floral palterm Cup 
on-stands of identical shape and decoration are characteristic of Cemetery H, Stratum II (Vats, II, pi. LVH, 

A globular vessel with an imdereut rim, grooved shoulder and restricted base. This type occurs in 

the babitatioa-aTca$ at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. ^ ^ . . At 

6 A small carinated bScer with fiared moulh. painted with honzontal bands on the cxienor. Analogues 

of this type occur occasionally in the habitation-areas at Harappa and Mo^njt^o, 

7. ^^small grey-ware vessel with rounded base and flaring mouth. Analogues of this type occur 

an. bnsn. Ti* in in .h= 

sites both at Harappa and Moheiijt>-da.rOp 

11 i 5'^b'oSri»inte<l on Iln eweiior »ilh , nolif nBomUins a tortooo. 


tba. i, ma, h.» ben a taanto w .h to Hn^nppans 
aa it i, To tSw am, tho cap Ixom which U«y had on» dinat Uate» some .uoh 

practico “ uS Qhtinwl a, MnhnnjoJarn and Harappi, it ia diScnlt to aooo™t tor the aaat nn«hcta of thaaa 

S A vciy common type on the mounds, evidently a staple product of the potter. 
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(v) Pottery from Cemetery //, Stratum 1 

Cemetery H consists of two strata, the upper (Stratum I) characterized by fractional 
pot-burials and the lower (Si^tum 11) by extended inhiunations (see p. 84). Only a small 
portion of Stratum I, comprising thr^^ot-burials, was exposed in 1946. Though the two 
strata are distinguished by a marked difierenoe of buria!*customs and an apparent divergence 
of pottery-types, a community of technique and pattern enable us to regard them as successive 


FlO. 24. Pottery from tfte dSbris-layers intervening between Cemeteries R 37 and //. i 

phases of the same culture. The difference in the ceramic shapes of the two strata of the 
cemetery is functional rather than cultural, in that the large pots of Stratum 1 were meant 
to contain^the actual burials, whereas the pottery of Stratum II served only as grave-furniture. 
The ware in both is burnt deep red and has a notably bright-red slip. The painted designs 
in jet bl^k are often slightly blurred at the edges, as though they had ‘run* on a wet ground. 
The majority of the characteristic patterns, such as star, fish, peacock, ox and goat, ace 
common to both the strata. Stratum I shows larger groups of these with obviously mytho¬ 
logical significance, while on the smaller vessels of Stratum 11 the designs seem for the most 
part to be purely decorative; but this difference may reasonably be ascribed to difference of 
size and function. 

_ The potteiy as a whole from Cemetery H is essentially alien in. type, technique and 
decqratJon to that of the triw Harappa culture. Its distribution is at present unknown, 
r ^ ^ heen identified also at LurewSta and Ratha Theri in Bahawalpur State, Its 

tabric has a nn^ texture and a darker red tone both in the core and in the slip. Its 
ecorative motifs do not include the intersecting-circle, scale and other patterns, 
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Fto. 25, Pottery from Cemetery H, Strotam I, J 
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characteristic of the Harappa culture, and the blurred outline is equally foreign to the 
latter. These facts, combined with structural evidence noted above (p. 74) and the thick 
deposit intervening between Cemeteries R 37 and H, firmly indicate a tune-interval tetween 
the two cultures. 

The commonest types of Cemetery H, Stratum I, are largo ovoid jars with or without 
a flange round the rim to receive a lid; and pots with ‘fiiiger-tip* and ‘finger-groove’ patterns. 

The following pot»burials were exposed in 1946:— 

Pot'Burial No. It (fig. 25, 1). An ellipsoid jar with a short sUaight rim. It is painted successively with* 
four fish between conventional strums of water, four fish between groups of vegetation, a star or sun between 
Streams of water, and a group of two (or four) fish. (For the bones contained by the jar, see above, p. 89.) 

Pot-Burlai No. 12. A plain round jar with horizontal ‘ finger-groove' pattern. Only the lower half of the 
pot was intact. The ‘finger-tip’ and the ‘finger-groove’ ]»ttems are a common feature of these plain pot-burials. 
(For the bones contained by the jar, sec above, p, 90.) 

Pot'Burial No, IS (fig. 25, 2). A roughly-potted ellipsoid jar, now rimless, with a series of cord-marks 
round the body. The cords may have been fiinctiona] to prevent the sagging of the large jwt during the drying 
prcliminaiy to baking. (For the bones contained by the jar, sec above, p. 90.) 

(c) Inscribed Potiery 

Stamped and in^ibed pottery, rare at Mohenjo-daro, is fairly common at Harappa. 
The stamped inscriptions, peculiar to the common scored goblets (Mackay Type B; above, 
fig. 10, 46) were presumably potters’ marks.* The usual practice, however, was to incise or 
scratch thelmscnptions after (rarely before) the firing of the vessel. Most of the graffiti 
consist of vertical or oblique strokes on the inner side of the rim, but pictographic signs 
similar to those of the seals also occur. 

A stamped goblet (pi. L A and fig. 10, 46), from a late layer, is the only example of a 
stamped vessel from the present excavation. Nine similar goblets with identical stamps were, 
however, recovered from the earlier excavations at Harappa (Vats, 11, pi. CIT, 23 and 24, and 
pi. cm, 46). Of the four signs in the present impressioo, three are distinct and correspond 
to the sign-list (Vats, II, pi, CV'-CXVI) Nos. 133 and 168; the fourth sign is blurred but may 
be restored from Vats, 11, pi. CIH, 46. 

The following inscribed sherds were found in HP XXX (pi. XLVIII):— 

I. Rim-fragment with pictographs engraved before firing, representing conventional fish( ?). From the 
make-up of the platform. 

. , , F*®g™ont of Ae dish^of an oflering-stand with pictographs engraved before firing, some of them 
indistinct. Of the identifiabte signs, one is similar to No, 2J8o of (be sign-list. From the make-up of the 
‘rampart*. 

3. Inscribed sherd engraved before firing, from the make-up of the ‘rampart’. 

4. Inscribed rim-fragment engraved before firing with four pictographs. two of which correspond to the 
sign-list Nos, 370 and 437; the other two do not appear in the sign-list. From the make-up of the platform. 

5. Rim-fragment engraved before firing with three oblique strokes, correspondiOE to sim-list No. 6- 

From the make-up of the‘rampart’. .too 

6. Rim-fragment with traces of inscription engraved after firing. From the make-up of the ‘rampart*. 

The following inscribed sherds were recovered froni the debris-lnvers of the cemetery■ 
area (pL XLDC);— 

1. Base-fragment engraved before firing with a sign, incomplete but comparable to No. 195 of the 

2. Rim-fragment engraved before firing with two vertical strokes, on the rim. No. 2 of the sign-list. 


I 292 ^n^UI^p|*^]^KVin' fragments of jars bearing stamped marks belong only to this type (Marshall, 
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3. Riin-fragmcnt engraved before firing witli tiiree vertical strokes on the rim. No. 6 of the sign-list, 
and with rough soratebjngs representing conventional fish(^ on the body. 

4. Sherd engraved before firing with two complete pictograplis. Of the signs, one is similar to No. 233e 
of the sign^Ust but the other is not elsewhere recorded. 

5. Rim-fragment engraved before firing with four oblique strokes on the rim, No. 9 of the sign-list. 

6. Rim-fragment engraved on the rim before fifing with signs simOar to Nos. 1,6,168 of the sign-list, 

7. Rim-fragment with two pictographs engraved after firing through the red slip. One of the signs is 
similar to No. 331 of the sign-list and the other appears to be a variant of No. 73 in having a hortzonial 
contra] stroke instead of a vertical one. 


7. OTHER FINDS ‘ 


(a) Beads 

The beads found in the previous excavations at Harappa were dealt with by H. Beck, who also dUciissed 
their foreign analogues.^ The present excavation yielded two hundred and ten beads, eighty-throe being from 
HP XXX, twenty-eight from the other sites excavated along the line of the defences, and the remaining nineiy- 
aiDc from the ccmctcry-area. All the types and matcnals represented by them are included in the previous 
series. Most of the beads from HP XXX were from the aocumuiations against the outer face of the ‘rampart' 
and were doubtless deposited there by the washings from the mound. A majority of tbe beads from the cemetery- 
excavation was derived from the debris deposited subsequently to Cemctc^ R 37 but prior to Cemetery H. 

Steatite, wbicb along with faience was tbe common bead-malerial in the Harappl culture, accounted for 
one hundred and eighteen beads. They were mostly thin circular discs {fig, 26, 4-5: cf. Vats, pt. CXXXHI, 1), 
the diameter ranging from one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch. Nineteen such beads were Found in HP 
XXX, distributed as follows: 


1 and 1\ further, 


From the make-up of the ‘rampart* .. ■ ■ > < . • 4 

From a layer contemporary with Period I on the platform .. 1 

From a layer contemporary with Period V ,. .. .. 4 

From superficial debris • • ■ - ■ ■ .. 10 

In the cemetery^area one such bead was found in each of the grave-pits for burlais Nos 
a pre-grave layer Yielded a group of fifteen beads, a post-grave but pre-debris layer cigbt stray beads, and the 
debris-tayer forty-six. 

Nini beads of a thicker variety of the same type (fig. 26, 6; cf. Vats pi. CX^l I) were ™over^; six 
were from HP XXX {four from layers of the ‘rampart’, and one each from Period IV and supcrnciBl debns), 
and one from tbe dibris-Iayer of the cemetcry-area. „ . . ^ , -. <■ 

Of the remaining steatite beads, one standard barrel cLrcul^ bead found m a supernal ^epwit of 
HP XXX and one in a post-grave but presl6bris deposit of the Cemetery R 37 ar«t, Equjv^nt 
same sites respectively y^Idcd one long cyUndrical oblong and one long cyUndrical circular bead. The debris- 

layer of the ocmctcry-area further yielded a spheroid bead. , Tl,. !„ 

The forty falenw beads show a greater variety of shapes than do those of any other maten ne^lour 
usually light green, but there are some beads of white or dull-whue 

lines on them (fig. 26,13 and 14, and pi. LI, 19 and 25; cf. Vats, pi. 8)- vvv .-vri-nt notrerv 

Two spherical faience beads were found in the pre-rampart deposits { 7^ frumH in the 

o„.y find, from 

sphSS^and two spheroid boads.^ TTtree spherical and two sphereui beads also came from other rampart 

' ''*\hree standard barrel circular beads of faience were fou^ “ a^d^nl. lT U 

them Was decorated with incised grooves at each end and oblique in i _ itt nf 'an/i 

or the threTlon^^rSer Ldi ooe w« tom a !•/= conlemporeot eolh Period m of HP XXX .fid 

the other two from the ddbris-laycr of the cemetery-area, 

* These sections are mainly the work of Mr, A. Ghosh and Mr. Krishna Deva. 

* Vats, I, 392fir. 
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* Cylindrical circular beads of fakucc were i^resenied by ten spodnemr one of the standard type (from a 
superficial layer of HP XXX) and aioe of tbe long type^ tluee each being from the make-up of the 'rampart' and 
the post-rampart dq> 0 £its of HP XXX and three more from the debris-layer of the cemetery-area. One unfinished 
cylindrical bead of uncertain cross-section was also found in the superficial levels of HP XXX. 
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Four segmented circular beads (fig. 26, 21 and 22 sjid pi. LI. 21 and 22; also Vats, pi. CXXXni, 6) 
were found, two in HP XXX (Period V and pon-rampan: respectively) and one each in the ddbriS’iaycr and 
a post-Cemetery H layer of the cemeiery-area. The other shapes represented in f^nce, viz. long cone, double- 
convex and truncated bjeone, all of circtikr cross-secdon, eonsbt of one specimen each and are all from the super- 
hcial layers of HP XXXT 

Of the seven beads of banded agate, six are of the long barrel circular type, including one from the make-up 
of the Vampart', three from the superficial layers of HP XXX, and one from the d£bris-Iayer of the ceiueteiy- 
area- One long cylindrical circular bead was found in a pre-grave deposit of tiie Cemetery R 37 area. A super¬ 
ficial deposit of HP XXX yielded a long barrel oblate bead of etched carnelian (fig. 26,11 and pi, LI, 14). 

Th^ beads of gold le^ were found in the debris-layer of the cemetety-area (fig, 26,23-25 and pL LII A, 
1-3; cL Vats, pL CXXXIV, 7). They are all of circular cross-section and are double^onvex, long barrel and 
long cylindrical respectively in shape. 

Shell beads are itpiescntod by three specimens. One was from the make-up of tbe*iampart' in HP XXX 
and is truncated barrel circular in shape (% 26, 7; pL LI, 5). The other two are from the post-debris- 
layers of the cemetery-area and are of the long barrel circular and long cylindrical circular types. 

Most of the terracotta beads are very long (cf. fig. 26, 35-37); none is complete, but the longest extant 
piece is 3^ indies in length. Being hand'inade, they are always roughly finished, nor do tlu^ bear any slip. Of 
these, HP XXXyielded two cylindrical circular specuneos (both from the make-up of the‘rampart'), and thirteen 


of bacict form, distributed as follows:— 

From the make-up of the 'rampart' .• 3 

Period ni on the platfonn . - . . I 

Period IV .. .* 1 

Period V .. .. .. 1 

From superficial layers .. ., 7 


In the dibris-layer of the cemetety-area were found five barrel beads and in other sites two, in additiou 
to one band oblate and one cylindrical circular bead. 

Long barrel terracotta beads, but not of the very long variety (cf. fig. 26, 31—34), were found in lesser 
numbers. Two barrel circular beads were found in superficial deposits and one in the make-up of the' rampart’ 
in HP XXX; in the latter deposit was also found a bawl oblate bead (fig. 26,32). 

Of the three oblate circ ular terracotta beads, one was found in the make-up of the rampart in HP XXX 
(fig. 26,26), and the remaining two in the diSbriSrlaycr of the ccmetery-aiea. One bead each of the truncated 
bicone circ ular type (fig. 26,30) was recovered from Periods HI and V on the platform of HP XXX A spherical 
terracotta bead was found in a layer of Period V in the same cutting. 


J. 

2 , 

3, 

4. 

5, 

6 . 
7. 
6. 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 
17. 


lirr of sefected bonfr (fig. 26) 

Faience; spheroid. Period VL (HP XXX-65.) See also pLL1^31 
Faience: unbored double-convex circular. Post-rampart. 

FflJcDcc: truncated bicone circular. Post-rampart. (HP XXX, 131.) Sec also pi. LI, 27, 

Steatite: disc cylinder circular. Post-rampart. (HP XXX, 64.) 

Steatite I disc cylindeT cinctiLir. Contemporaiy with ^rainpart . (KF AXa^ 

Steatite; disc cylinder circular. Unstratified. (HP XXX, 198.) /un vw .tM n 

SheH; truncated standard barrel circular. Contemporary with rampart - (HP XXX ^7.) ^ 

Faience; standard barrel circular with oblique incisions. Posi-ramparL (HP XXX, 347.) See also 

F^mce: standard barrel circular. Post-rampart. (HP XJ^ 94.) See also pU LI, 5. 

Faience; long barrel circular. Period iH. (HP XXX t t r a 

Carnelian, etched: tong barrel oblate. Post-rampart. ^ 

Agate, banded: long barret circular. Post-rampart. (HP X5^ ^0 _ 230 1 See also nL LI 19 

FScdce: longcylindricalclrcular. Contemporary with rampart. . 

Faience: standard rou^y cylindrical circular. J™ lan/ P ' ’ 

Faience: long cylindrical circular. '-wr ’ ^ 

Faleoce: bng cyliiidncd drcukr^ Unstmtified. i* i t i 

Shell; long cylindrical circular. Uostraiified. (HP XXXH, 90 P - ► • 
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[S. Steatite; tong cytindiical oblong. Postrmmpart. (HP XXX, 339.) 

19. Agate: long COM circular, LFnstiadfiecL {HP XXIX, IM.) See aUa pi. Lt, 10, 

20. Faience: long cone circular. Post-rampart. (HP XXX, 297.) Sec abo pi. LI, 13. 

21. Faience: segmented dreular. PosFrampan. (HP XXX, 60.) 

22. Faience; segmented circular. Unstiatified, (HP XXXH, 44.) See also pi. LI, 21. 

23. Gold leaf; double convex circular. Unstratified. (HP XXXH W.E., 8.) See also pi. LII A, 1. 

24. Gold leaf: long barrel circular. Unstiatilted, (HP XXXII W.E., 7.) Sec abo pi. Lfl A, 3. 

25. Cold leaf: long cylindrical circular. Unstratific^ (HP XXXII, 53.) S« abo pi. Lit A, 2. 
t 26. Terracotta: obMe circular. Contemporary with'rampart'. (HP XXX, 156.) 

27. Terracotta: oblate circular. Unstratffied. (BP XXXH, 15.) 

28. Terracotta; roughly oblate circular. Uastratiged. (HP XXXII. W.E., 17.) 

29. Terracotta: truncated bicone ciictikr. Period HI. (HP XXX. 89.) Sec abo pi. LI. 3. 

30. Terracotta; truncated bicone circular. Period V. (HP XXX, 365.) See abo pi. LI, 4. 

31. Terracotta: long barrel circular. Post-rampart. (HP XXX, 332.) 

32. Terracotta: long barrel oblate. Contemporary with ‘rampart*. (HP XXX. 167.) Sec also pi. LL 7. 

33. Terracotta: long barrel circular. Post-rampart. (HP XlOC, 335.) 

34. Terracotta; long barrel circular. Unstiatified. (HP XXVII, W.E., 13.) 

35. Terracotta; long barrel circular. Post-rampart (HP XXX, 259.) 

36. Terracotta: long cylindrical circular. Contemporary with ‘rampart*. (HP XXX. 377.) 

37. Terracotta; long cylindrical circular. Period HL (HP XXX, 417.) 


(A) Bangles and Rings 


personal ornaments of faience and steatite (pi. Ltll A) consist of bracelets or bangles, together with 
tiro fingcr-rin^. The bangles are either plain or ornamented with inebod linear patterns and in one case (No. 16) 
with deep oblique lines. For analogues from previous excavations, sec Vats, II, pi. CXXXVHI. 

1-3. Fragments of baogles of green feienoe, respectively ovaL oblate and circular in section. From HP 
XXX* near the surface. 

4-7 and 9. Fragments of steatite bangles. Nos. 4.6,7 and 9 are oblong and No. 5 plano-convex in section. 
Unstratified. 

8 and 10. Fragments of bangles of green faience, plano-convex and oblate lespectlvelv in section 
Unstratilied. ■' 

11. Fragment of a steatite ring, oblong in section. From HP XXX, near the surface. 

12, Fragment of a polished green faience bangle, circular in section. From HP XXX Period V on the 
platform. 


13. Fragment of a green faience bangle, circular in section. From the d6bris-layer of the cemetery-arca. 

14. Fragment of a white faience finger-ring. From the debris-byer of the cemetery-arca, 

15. Fragment of a polished green fatence bangle, oblate in section. From HP XXX. Period V on the 
pbtform. 

16. Fragment of a greenish faience bangle with deep oblique or semi-spiral grooves on the outer face; one 
end contains two concentric grooves marking the position of the joint of the bangle. Unstratified 

^"Sments of two white faience bangles, oblate and circubr respectively in secrion, Uostratified. 

D ■ J wV faience bangles, obbte and circubr respectively in section. From HP XXX. 

rcnoa VI on the plalfomL 

Terracotta bangles and a ring arc illustrated on nl. LIlI B 

1 - 2 . .. 

. 3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. Bangle, circular in section; the rough Joint of the two ends is visible. Unstraiified 
Fragment of a bangle with a cornigat^ outer face. Unstratified. 

Fragment of a ^fished bangle, triangular in section. From HP XXX, Period V on the platfonn. 
Fra^ent of a bangle ™de of two pieces pressed together, both circular in section. UnstraUfied. 
Fragment of a pobsbed bangl^ oval in section. Unstiatified. 

Fragment of a grey bangle, triangular in section. Unstratified. 


Bangles, c^ular imd oval respectively in section. From HP XXX, make-up of the ‘rampart*. 
Fragment of a bangle with cog-wheel edge. Unstratilied. 

B^gle, rectangular in section. From HP XXX, make-up of the * rampart*. 


Fiugcr-riog. Unstiatified, 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

II, 
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The shell objects include fragments of bangles, a ring, and rougbly-sawn or unliDisbed objects and refects 
(pLUVA). 

t . Fragment of a bangle, piano^nvex in section. Unstratified. 

2. Fragment of a ban^, peatangyl^ in section. From HP XXX, near the surface. 

3, Fragment of a ring, rcctaiiigular in section. From the cemcteiy'iLrea, near the surface. 

4-5. Fragments of bangles with a bevelled edge and an irreguiar section respectively. From HP XXX. 
make-up of the 'rampart', 

6, Fragment of a bangle, triangular in section. From HP XXX, Period V on the platform. 

T and 9. Fragments of bangle with irregular sections. Respectively from HP XXX, make-up of the 
‘rampart*, and the cemeteiy^aiea, ddbris-layer. 

S. Fragment of an unfinished bangle. From HP XXX, near the surface. 

(o) Other Shell objects (pi. LIV A) 

10. Upper portion of a rqected shell. From HP XXX, make-up of the‘rampart*. 

\ 1. Fragment probably of the handle of a ladle, From HP XXX, Period IV on the plaiform, 

12. Fragment of an nneertain object with grooves at two ends. From HP XXX, make-up of the ptatfomL 

13. Fragment of a bangle, roughly triang^ in section. From HP XXX, near the surface. 

(d) Chert 

Blades and cores of chert occur abundantly at Mohen]o-daro and Haiappa. The blades are of a fairly 
uniform type, being thin and long, normally trapezoidal in section, and usually without retouch. In a few cases 
(e.g, No, 9, below) the edge has been slightly toughened by vertkal retouch at a few points, and in two or three 
cases a saw-edge seems intentional, hut in most examples the jagged edges are the result of usage and other wear 
upon the unworked blade. The ^ges show no gloss. These blades appear commonly to ^ve been used as 
knives. The cores have in many instances been polished for use, but their function is less obvious. In one 
instance (No. 7) the flattened under-surface and the broad end sharpened by the removal of a single transverse 
flake su^ests that the imptement was liscd as a chisel. 

Characteristic examples found in 1946 are illustrated on pi. LIV B 

1-2, Blades. From HP XXX, make-up of the ‘lampaTt*. 

3-4. Blades, From HP XXX, make-up of the platform. 

5. Core. From the debris^Iayer of the cemeiery-arsa. 

6. Fragmentary flake, found in association with burial No. 1 in Cemetery R 37 (above, p. 86). 

7. Core, with flattened under-side and sharpened end; probably a chisel. From HP XXX, Period I on 
the platform. 

8. Blade. From HP XXX, Period V on the platform. 

9. Bbdc, with slight lateral retouches. From a post-grave but pro-dibris layer of the cemetery-area. 

10. Core, From HP XXX, Period HI on the piaiform. 

11. Core. From HP XXX, make-up of the platform, 

(c) Mirror 

The only important copper ^ object found in 1946 was a circular handled mirror ^1. LII C>, found in a 


» The Chemist of the Archaeological Survey of India reports as follows:— 

Chemical analysb of the borings from the mirror gave the following results 

Copper ,. .. SI ■90. 

Lead ,. .. 2*39 

Tut -. 0-34 

Silica .. .. B‘20 

Sulphur .. .. 0*64 

Zinc ., .. Traces 

Iron .. • ■ Traces 

Oxygen by diflerence .. 14-53 

Total 

The analysis shows that the mirror is made of copper, 
and is evidently an impurity in the copper ore. 


100*00 

Tin is present only to the extent of 0-34% 
Nickel and arsenic could not be detected. The metal 
hfl7 much^oxidize*d, about 15% of the sample being accounted for by oxygen. 
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pot (Type XL^r, above p. ST), associated with burial No. 2 of Cemetery R 37. An oval copper mirfcir was 
pm iously found at HarappS (VatSj H, pi. CXXFV, 29)- 


(f) Seals 

The present excavation yielded dds seal and one scal-impiession (pi. LIl B}:— 

I. Oblong stealite^al with six pictograms corresponding to the sign-list Nos. 3SE| 69 , 164,238, 12D and 2. 
From an unstratified layer. A steatite seal bearing idcDtical piotograpbs with a bull f unicorn*) was found in 
the previous excavations (Vats, II, pL LXXVI, 17). 

2- Oblong terracotta scal-imprcssion showing five pictograms on the obverse aud a crocodHe and fish 
on the reverse. An identical seal was found in the previous excavations (Vats, pi. XCIV* 337). The five 
pictograms correspond to the sign-list Nos. I45» 238» 270, 89 and 41Z From Cemetery R 37, debrk-tayer, 

(g) Stone objects (other than chert) 

The objects illustrated on pL LV nre all of sandstone and arc derived From HP TCXX. 

1. ^ddEc'quem, From the make-up of the ‘rampart*. Cf, Marshall, JIT, ph CXXX, 17. 

2. Pestle. From a post-rampart layer. 

3. Fragment of a pt^le. From a post-rampart layer. 

4. Ball. Unstratified. Cf, Vats, IT. pi. CXVII. 

5. Fragment of a conical pestle. Contemporaiy with Period V on the platform. Cf. Vats, I, 358, 

6. Spheroid object, slightly fiattened at the base and top, possible a weight (weight 5452 grainsj. 
Unstratified. Cf. Vats, II, pi. CXVID, 30. 

(fi) TERRACaiTAS 

(») Hunumjigwines 

The present excavation yielded sixty-five terracotta h uma n figurines, forty-eight from the cemeteiy-area, 
twelve from HP XXX, and the tcmainuig five from other ctittiogs along the tine of the defences. With the 
exception of a few specimens. e.g. pL LVII, 16, which is a hitherto tuipublkhed type, and Nos. 1, 8, 26 and 27 
which are new variants of familiar types, all the fi^iines belong to the published types from Harappi and 
Mohenjo-daro. A majority consists of female figurines, invariably draped in a short loia-eloth and often with 
faD'Sbaped head-diess and side-appendages or panniers which generally bear a black stain both on the interior 
and on the exterior. The inference is that the panniers were utilized as lamps or for the bumiog of incense. 
The appliqu6 technique used for head-dress, jewellety, ey^ month and breasts on the vast majority of the Indus 
figurines has already been discussed in previous publications,t und will be referred to below only when there is 
a departure from the established practice. 

Of the figurines from HP XXX, otic (pi, LVIH, 21) is contemporaiy with the building of the defences; three 
(one of tbem iUnstrated on pi. LVU, 12) are from Period n on theplatformi one, a much-worn specimen of the 
same type as No. 1, is from Period V ; while the remaining seven are unstratified. 

The figurines from the cemeteiy-area are derived exclusively from the d6bris deposited subsequently to 
Cemetery R 37 and prior to Cemetery H. Of forty-eight figurines from this source; twcniy-oiic arc illustrated i 
fourteen arc female figurines wearing a fan-shaped head-dress with side-panniers (similar to pi. LVI, 1); 
two are identical with pL LVII, 18; one each is analogous with Nos. 20 and 25; while the reminder are too 
fragmentaiy for identification. 

The following figurines are illustrated (pis. LVI-LVEI):— 

1, Bust of a female figurine wearing a fan-shaped head-ilress with black-stained panniers to which cones 
arc attached. It resembles a wcU-known type illustrated in Vats. H, pi. LXXVIT, 37. but our example shows no 
rosettes on the head-dress nor any collar-omament. From the cemetciy-area, ddbrisplaycr, 

2. Female figurine (lower portion^missing) standing with wedge-shaped arms outstretched and wearing a 
large fan-shaped head-dress with panniers and oone-attachmects (the latter are now mtssin^, a fillet on the 


« Marshall, I. 338-355; Macfcay, I, 257-316; Vats, I, 292-309. 
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forehead, a tight colLar-^ornaineni with peddat^t^, a necklace of three stiipsp and a lotn-girdle of which only trac^ 
survive;. The navel is indicated by a bole. This is a common type but for the Met on the forehead, which is 
rarely represented oa the Indus figacines (cf, Mackay^ n, pL LXXH* 4). From the cemetery-ar^, ^bris^layer. _ 

3. Standing female fignrinc (lower portion missing with bird-like face^ somewhat similar to vats, Hi 
pi. LXXVn, 45- The figure wears, a mutilated head-dress (probably of the usual fan-type with panniers)^ a 
tight coUar-omament of three strips with several pendants, a necklace of two strings with a disc-sbapcd pendant 
or cla^p and a lojn-giidle of whUh only traces survive. From the cemctcry-area, ^bris^bj^r. , ^ ^ ^ 

4 Female htist showing a crude facial type resembling Vats, TI, pi LXXVI, 30, a fan-shaped head-dress 
with pointed ends (simikr to Mackny, n, pi. IJOCV, 1). and a large obj«t near which 

represent a car-ornament. For a aomewhat similar ear-amament, cf. MaishaU, UU pi. Ai-V, is, vats, it, 
pL LXXVn, 51 and 53. From the cerMtery-area, debris-layer. 

5. Head of a human figurine wearing a fan-shaped he^-diess adorned with a row of three rMctles 

to Vais, II, pi, LXXVn, 36-40) and discoid ear-ornament, similar to that of the previous figure, but cruder and 
partly iitipinguiE upon the eyes. From the cemetery-area, dibris-laycr, , . - -i--,. 

6. Bustofa female figurine, wearing a mutilated hcad-(Jrcss with side-paiuiiers and showing a stmling fa^ 
with a prominent aquUine nose and smaU chin, which is unusually well-modellM for an IndLs-figunnc. Un ifce 
others, the mouth and chin of this figurine are repmsented by a smgle applied stnp of clay. Eyes missmg. 

From th^cmctc^a^, ^ms and lower portion missing with hair ti^ in a simple ba^-kn^ It 
Jewellery save disced cai-omameuts as on Nos. 4 and 5. The mouth of the figunne is indicated by a simple 

head. I. »a. ,«u.d a. nach ,ha. tool, life a aaarfof .wo 

foUd ro^uoj oo^ uan. ^ woorins . coto^oa, of 

two slrinES with several pendants^ with hair brushed back. From a late layer along the hne of the defers. 

10 Female head, w^na a head-dress with voluted ends, a conCHOmaiiKnt over the foreh^, oblong 
t^-la^Sgtd^npS 0 the eyes (as on No. 5). and a cote-omament of two strmgs with pendants. 

“ tdS: -c o^ hai. haop down .o .ba toll fro., die fo™- 

booo. 0 , Witt soeboto to. .ho oyos aod motth. From HP XXX,, Podod a 
n. SSiSj fto^o (ototilat«U, Witt tt. riBb. Itood .^os tto louis aod woanng a oollar- 

ornament with pendants and a loin-cloth. From the ® j, strings 

14 Mutilated torso of a standing female figunne wearing a loin-cloth f^rw by 4 giftue oi tnrK ^ 
wbiStoiS wIttTbSOtodaiuoo'a. Navalrapo=«n<od b,an toclaadpdlc.(=f.Mado.y,B, pi. LXXV, 5). 

From a l^l^w. ^ ^ P^'r* **^5 * 

‘To Ta'La ioemtoptomma ioatoioo. A 0 .. 

'”^7 -Sitrbi «»* “■> “ 

Va.^ n,pl. LXXVIM. A oooimoa Hamppao typo, aimila. .o Vato, 

pLn,lX>wSdMSnl.®pl.XCV,19. NoaO«mp.»daU.ie..att=cje!Mmo.Kb. Fiomttaaaoto.ao'- 

‘^p'f^S.'-bu. Witt racial tattmaportmM " '’.0" « hto 

20. CnKtoly««:uKd m.to l0to0. o.utila.«I) of lha type ttowo 

00 Noa. lo“1»1 at Mobaoje^^f^M. I, pL XB. 1) aod Hamppd (Vato, II. 

aripaofetoy. ^?I™SSrcrt ™uS^ns»fbn-s>“pad haad.itoBsandatob.- 
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by a shaJlow hok. The eyes have not been portrayed. Being bereft of all jewellery, it is a new variant of a 
coniition female type with the fan-shaped head-dress. From the cemetery-area, d^ bris-layer. 

24. Bust of a ftmale figuiine wearing on the forehead what looks like a mutilated cone-omament. The 
head-dress together with side-appendages is broken off. A siiniiar coDt'Ornament occurs on Vats, 11, ph LXXVI, 
23; pL LXXVU, 31. From the cemetery-area, dibris-kycr. 

25. Upper portion of a crude figure (probably male, as indicated by small breasts). The mouth is repre¬ 
sented by a shallow' scratched line; there is no iadication of the eyes. From the cemetery-aica, d^bris-kyer. 

26. Highly decorated female head. Besides the usual fan-shaped hcad-djrcss (now mutilated) with panniers, 
it has immediately above the head an ornament resembling a deep bowl with ribbed exterior, while a sunflower 
(only one surviving now') was originally affixed to the base of each pannier. The figurine also wears a tight 
coUar-omament with numerous pendants. This is a variant of the type illustrated in Vats, II, pi, LXXVJI, 41^3. 
From the cemetery-area, d£bris-kycr. 

27. Human (probably female) head wearing a new type of head-dress consisting of a circukr, slightly 
concave disc, somewhat resembling a snake's ho^. From the cemetery-area, d£bris-kycr. 

2S. Crude human bust, wearing a tight colki-omament with four pendants. From the cemetery-arca, 
dibris-kyer. 

(jO Aitimaifigttrirtes 

The following are selected for illustration (pis. LlX-LX);— 

1. Rhinoceros, with eyes tepresetited by incised pellets, nostrils by holes, mouth by a gash, and ears (now 
mutilated) by strips of clay first applied and then incised. The heavy folds of the skin are indicated fay 
two broad strips of cky, pricked with holes. Legs and tail mutilated. Similar to MarriiaZl, HI, pi. XCVn, 8. 
From the cemetcry-area, d£brii-kyer, 

2. Roughly-modelled animal, possibly rhinoceros, mutilated. The skin is represented as on the previous 
figurine, with the addition of a longitudinal strip along the spine, giving the two heavy strips the appeajmice of 
a pack. SimikT to Mackay, tl, pi. LXXVil, 22. From the cemetety-arca, d£bris-kycr. 

3. Model of a humped bull. The eyes are indicated by incised pellets of clay. Similar to Mackay, H, 
pi. LXXtX, 26. From the cemetery-area, dihris-layer. 

4. Model probably of a ram but with a plg-like muzzle. Eyes represented by incised pellets. Homs 
mutilated. From the cemetery-area, debris-kyer. 

5. Model of a ram. The eyes are indicated by discoid pellets, mouth by a gash, nostrik by holes, and 
the horns bear incised fanes represeuting natural rings. From the oemetery-area, d£bris-kycr. 

6. Well-modelled ram. The eyes are represented by Incised pellets, mouth by an incised line and the 
nostrils by boles. The ears and the horns with the incised rings are faithfully delineated. From the oemeteiy- 
area, debris-layer, 

7. Crudely-modcUed humped bull, From the cemetety-area, d6bris-kyer. 

8. RDugbly-nioddlcd buffalo. The eyes are indicated by incised pellets, mouth by a gash, and nostrils 
by holes. From the cemetery-area, dibris-ky'er. 

9. Crude model of an animal with a long neck which was bored before baking evidently to receive fl 
detachable head. From the cemetety-area, d^bris-laye^. 

10, Model of a rhinoceros. Its wrinkled warty ^n is represented by strips of cky with combings, eyes 
by discoid pcQets and mouth by a gash. From HP XXX, Period V on the platform. 

11, Rough model of a ifainoccros. The thick hide is aptly lepFesented by applied strips of clay, U nstratifiod. 

12, Model of a curious animal with a vciy definite beard. The eyes are represented by transversely incised 
pellets and the beard by incision. From the cemeteiy-aiea, ckbris-kyer. 

13, Rough model probably of an antelope. From the cemetery-area, ddbiis-kyer. 

14, Crudely-modelled humped bull From the cemetery-area, (kbris-kyer. 

15, Crudely-modelled animal with long cars, possibly reprinting a donkey. The eyes arc represented by 
incised pellets, mouth by a deep gash and nostrils by holes, From the cemetety-aiea, (Mbris-tayar. 

16, Globular figurine, possibly human, with fan-shaped head-dress. Tt is analogous with Mackay II, 
LXXin, 2. Unstiatificd. 

17, Bearded head of a well-modelled ram. Nostrils and eyes represented by holes, and mouth by a gash. 
From the cemetery-area, ddbris-kyer. 
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From H? XXX, Period IV on tbc 


Ti is decorated all over 


(iii) Ot)ier terrac^Ua objects 

The following misoolUiieous terracotta objects are niustiatod (pi, L B);— 

1 . Frame of a toy-cart with perforations for atlacbmeni. From the cemetery*area, debris-layer. 

2. Similar but fragmentary. From HP XXX. make-up of the‘rampart’. 

3. Mutilated wheel of a toy-cart, painted with black bands. From HP XXX, Period 1 on the platform. 

4. Terracotta ring, possibly a net-Mnkcr. From HP XXX, matc-up of the ’ rampart’, 

5. Wheel of a toy-cart. From HP XXX, make-up of the ‘rampart*. 

6. Cone. From HP XXX, make-up of the ‘ramp^'- 

7. Gamestnan. From the cemetery-aiea, dibris-laycr. 

8. Marble with vertically incised lines, Unstratifi^ 

9. Gamesman. Unstratified. 

10. Conical object with a rounded top, representing probably a phalJus. It has a central shallow hole at 
the flat base. From the cemetety-area, debris-layer. 

11. Large, thick ring probably representing a yeni {female principle), 
platform. 

12. Marble. From HP XXX, Period E on the platform. 

13. Roughly spherical red-slipped rattle, perforated with three shallow holes, 
with combed chevrons and painted with two brown bands. From HP XXX, pre-rampan ayer. 

Appemdix B 

Distribution of HarappH Pottery (fig. 1, p. 58) 

Most of the pottery upon which this list is based is in the po^ssion of the 
It has recently bwn rc-«£ined by Dr. Donald McCown, who^l^ very kindly the following list. Sites 
marked with an asterisk have variant Harappan pottery. Doubtful sites arc omitted, 

i -sss- « 

Publkatioiis, Delhi, 1934), pp. 89-91. 

Amri—N. G, Majumdar, Mem, Arch. Sur. India, No, 48, pp. 24-2B. 

Chanhu-daio-^N. G. Majumdar, Mem. Arch. Sur. India. No. 48, pp. 35-38. E. J. H. Maesay. 

Ejccava/ions (Ndvhavcn, Coiii3m 1943). 

- W^ris^ -d Nd».en. Me.. Are,. 

Sur. India. No. 37, pp. 55-d4. 

Daiwila, Bahawalpur State, Uopublished. da „„ Vld^l20 

Darah Buthi—N. G. Majumdar, Mem. Arch. 5ur. India, No. 48. pp, 114-120. 

Derfiwar, Bahfiwalpur State. Unpublished. 

Dhal—N, G. Majumdar, Mem. Arch. Sur. India No. 48, pp. 1^4^ 

Diji-Ji-Takvi—M. S. Vats in Arch. Sut. India Art. Report, 1935-6, pp. 36- , 

Garakwflll n, Bahlwalpur State. Unpublish^ 

Ghazi Shah-N, G. Majumdar, Mem. Arch. Sur. ^la. No. pp. 

Gorandi (b)-N. G. ' 

Harappa—M. S, Vats, Excavations at Marappi, Z vois. (MunagLr 

Jalbar, Bahawalpur State. Unpublished. kt .(a »» no itl 

Karchkt-N. cf Majumdar. Mem. Arch. Sur. India, No. 48, pp. J29-131. 

KhanpuriTbAr.Bahawalpuf State. Unpubhshed. 

Kotasm—M. S. Vats in Arch. Sur. India An Report, 1935-6^^^ f 476.77. 

Koda Nibang Khfin {Rupurj^M- S. Vats, ^rcovubnns at HarappO, I, 476- 

i3. Kudwam, Bahawalpur Slate. Unpubhshed 6^7 and 73-76. 

24, Lohri—^N. G, Majumdar, Afent. Arch. Sur. js no 48-53 

25. Lohumjodaro-N. G. Majumdar, Mem. Arch. Sur. Indm, No. 48, pp. 48-58. 
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*26. Mcbl—Auret Stein, * An Aicbaeolo^cal Touf in Gedrofiia\ Mem. Arch. Stir, litdia. No. 43, pp. J 54-163. 

27, Mitha Deheoo, Sind. Uopublishiecl. 

28, Mobenjo-daxo—Manshnll, Mohenjo-dato and the Indus Valley Civilizationt 3 vols. (Artbux Prol^tbatn, 

London, 1931); E, J. H, MaeJuty, Further Excavottom at MohmJa-darQ, 2 vols. (Manager of Publications, 
Ddhi, 1938), 

*29. NokjO'ShSbdlnzai—Aunt Stein, Mm. Arch. Stir. India, No. 43, pp. 152-3, 

30. Pin^-Wdbi—N, G, Majumdar, Mem. Arch. Sur, India, No. 4S, pp. 91-95 and 109-114. 

31. Rangpur—M. S. Vats In Aitnaal Export Arch. Survey of India, 1934-5, ppk 34-38, pis. XU-XV. 

32. Sandbana^'filS—^Aurd Stein in Geogt. Journal, XCIX, No. 4 (London, 1942). 

33. Shifajo Kodio—N, G. Majumdar, Afem. Arch. Sur. India, No, 48, pp, 137-39, 

34. Shik^, Babawalpur State, Unpublisbed, 

35. Sutlf^D-dor—Aurd Stein, Mem. Arch. Sur. India, No, 43, pp. 6017. The name is properly spelt as here 

written, and not 'Suktagen-dor’ as originally published. Correction in Autel Stein, Archaeological 
Reconnaissances bt North-Western India and South-Eastern Iran, (London, 1937), pp, 70-1. 

36. Tbino Bvdi Kbfin—N. G, Majumdar, Mem. Arch. Sur. India, No. 48, p. 142. 

37. Trekoa Tbar, Babiwalpur State. Unpublished. 
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A NEW PREHISTORIC CERAMIC FROM BALUCHISTAN 

By Stuaht PiGCcnT 

An outstanding problem of prehistoric archaeology in India is that 
of the Indus Valiev and other early cultures with those of netghbomng tracts of Asta—Iratu 
/ratf» Afghanistan^ the Turkestans. What^ when and how did^ndia receive f^tn elsewhere, 
mat was the nature and extent of her awn contributions! Before we 
these questions, all of them vital to our evaluation of Indian civiUzation, 
work and comparative analysis must be carried out by scholars of matiy countries working 
in close coUaboration. Certain areas are geographically more likely than ot^rs to yield 
reSZi tnfZation, and in this article Professor Piggott draws atientton to the importance 
of the Quetta district as one of the major gateways into ancient Inaia, 

Introductory 

T he orehistoric painted pottery which forms the most characteristic future of the 
priiSitive village commmiities of Baluchistan in the second »'^J*Pr°bably the third 
milleanium B C, has been accessible in a more or ade<^uately published 
schoi™bt to Sudy it at first Imnd in the ^stan 

nf}hi for manv vears Comparative work has been carriW out py various oneniaiisist 

end of the l^t centu^» n,ietta earlv in 1^ and was able to carry out a limited 

in“ho ^ij^'SSy'To add 

known by the Ivaihiblo for study, but also to describe the 

considerably to the These surface-finds confirmed the impression previously 

gained that Sere we had cal! the pottery, were outlined 

in m^dl 

dlt^^'pnStion which at ptatent contUlutn oar «idc«ce for this 

new culture. Quetta Region and the Geographical Setting 

The geographical situation of 

previous works arc given in these papers. 
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A NEW PREHISTORIC CERAhiiC FROM BALHCmSTAN 


ward of the Indus river- Upon this pass there converge two natural routes from Iran, 
one to the north and the other to the south of the great desert areas of the Dasht-i-lut and 
the Dasht'i-Kevir. 

The southern route, from the districts of Pars and the Makr^n, would run mainly 
north-east up the Pishih Lora valley, largely on the course of the modern railway line from 
ZahidSn on the Persian border to Sariab in the Bolan Pass, and a more or less parallel 
route eastwards through Kalat and Mastung is also attested by archaeological evidence as 
in use in the third millennium B.C. 

The northerly approach is a branch of the great west-to-east caravan route which by 
the middle ages had b^me the famous Silk Road that by however tenuous a link maintained 
trade-contact between China and the West. Archaeological evidence suggests eastward 
movement on this route at least to Anau, near Askabad in Russian Turkestan, by the fourth 
millennium B.C., and a route branching southwards from the main Silk Road towards the 
Helmund Oasis in Sist^ is implied about the middle of the second millennium by the 
finds at Nad-i-Alt in that region, comparable to those from the late cemetery at Stalk 
(Necropole B ) and the final occupation of the ancient site of Anau (Anau HI).^ By classical 
limes a branch route is recorded which turned south-east between Hekatompylos (near 
Damghan) and Antiocha Marghiana (Merv) and led to Alexandria (Kandahir), Only 
150 miles south-east of Kandahar, the Itolan Pass is the obvious gateway to liidia.‘ 

In such a region as the head of the Bolan Pass an interestmg interaction of cultural 
currents might be expected in prehistoric times, but by some curious accident practically 
no fieldwork seems to ^ve been carried out in this very easily accessible part of Baluchistan 
except for Hargreaves’ visit of twenty years ago. What we know of archaeological dis¬ 
tributions in the Baluchi hills is almost entirely derived from the results of the late Sir Aurel 
Stein’s journeys, the first exploring the Zhob valley lying to the north-west of Quetta and 
the second the valleys of the South Baluchistan hills from the ^ores of the MakrSn to as 
far north as Nal, which is just over 1(X) miles south of the Bolan Pass. The intermediate 
region, appro xim ately centred on KalSt, has remained largely unexplon^. 

On the basis of Stein’s discoveries, and those of Majumdai in Smd, we can distin¬ 
guish several regional cultures which, in the light of the recent Iranian evra^ce correlated 
by McCown, can be divided into two broad divisioris, Red Ware Buflf Ware. 1 have 
already discussed these subdivisions of the Baluchistan culture in my ear her parar lu 
Ancient Indio* to which the reader is referred for an appreciation of the archaeological 
background against which we must set the new Quetta finds. 


The Sites (pis. LXI and LXII) 

Four of the five sites marked on the map (fig. 1) were visited in and fjom all of 
them potsherds were collected from the su^ace. One site, howev^, 

Miri (OT Fort) is now occupied by the Arsenal and one has for study only the sherds collect^ 
during the yirs following 1887 in the progress of the excavaUon bmlduig work ^n the 
site. The sherds from this site, together with those from Sites 3, 4 and 5, constitute a 

~ i R. Chirdmiair^es de Nad-i^Ali to it SdsUm Afgto, R^vue ^ Ans 
10-22. Trial excavations b the Sohr-dagb ‘teU* revealed a massivejr^-pla^m. and the pottety a 

fragment of a spouted vessel of grey ware of the weU-known ^ 

type of Pumpelly, E:q>tortnhns in Twkesm, I, pi. 10, I : pt. 19,1, 2 from Anau p , ^ lojoi ™»h 

* For ihw routw in early historic times see S. A. Hiuayym, Arabia and tht Far East (Cairo 1942), with 

refereacea. 

* Antient Ituh’a, No. I (19*6), pp. 8-26. 
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completely homogeneous group; Site 1 yielded some sherds assignable to the same group 
but in admtion a preponderance of forms whose affinities lie with the Zhob Culture. 

Site 1 

This has been named from the nearest hamlet, Kile Gul Mohammed, and was found 
by me for the first time. It lies on the north side of the road from Quetta to Baleli, by the 
fourth milestone. It consists of a low irregular stony mound at spot-level 5,376 feet, partly 
occupied by a Muslim cemetery. The mound does not appear to be wholly an artificial 
‘teir as do the other sites visited, and the sherds are sparsely scattered at the foot of the 
mound on the south. Most of these sherds can be matched from such sices as Moghul- 
ghundai in the Zhob valley, being buff wares with black painted ornament in a characteristic 
' miniature* * style, with plum-red as an auxiliary colour, hut a few sherds seem to fall into the 
same class as those from the other sites to the south. The Zhob Ware sherds have not 
been illustrated here. 

Site 2 

The Quetta Miri site is now represented by a collection of sherds which were m the 
McMahon Museum at Quetta and were transferred with the remainder of the collections 
to the Central Asian Antiquities Museum in New Delhi after the 1935 earthquake.^ This 
pottery is presumably that found from 1887 onwards in constructing the Arsenal that 
now occupies the site of the Miri, which w^ clearly a fort built on the sunimit of a ^telT 
formed by accumulated occupational debris, and, excluding a group of glazed Islamic 
sherds and anoth^ of coarse painted wares comparable with others from local sites known 
to be_ early historic, the prehistoric material is exactly analogous with that from the sites 
described below. 

Sites 3 and 4 

These I have n^^ Ahmad Khanzai North and South, from the adjacent fruit-farm. 
The existence of this site was inferred from a collection of sherds in the C,A.A.Museum 
among material brought back from Baluchistan by Hargreaves and labell^ with this 
place-name." I found there two ‘tells*, the northern about 12 feet high and 200 feel in 
diameter and apparently consisting of loamy clay with few stones, suggesting the remains 
of mud-houses. There were abundant sherds of pottery, consistently of the Quetta’ 
type. The southern site was another ‘tell’ of approximately the same diameter but twice 
as high, and with a Muslim cemetery encroachmg on the mound on the north. Sherds 
occurred, but not in abundance, and there was a stony surface to the mound. 

Site 5 

This site is named Mian Ghim^I, and from the large ‘tell* on the site an adjacent home¬ 
stead and the levy-post take their name. Hargreaves had collected sherds from here, and 
I was led to the site by his labels in the C.A.A.Museum. It proved to be an impressive 
‘tell* at least 600 feet m diameter and from 45 to 50 feet hi^. l^e surface was rather stony 
but the material of the mound exposed by some recent digging on the summit and on the 
western side was loam, presumably representing decomposed mud-w^ls. Sherds of 
characteristic ‘Quetta’ pottery were abundant. 

’ Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, LVl (1887); Balucfiistan District Gazetteer, V— Quena-Pishm (1907), pp. 45-46. 

* No mentton is made of Ahoiad KhaazAj or of Mian Ghimdi in Hargreaves* notes oa Reldwork in the 
Quetta regian published in Annual Report Arch. Survey of India, I$25-26, pp. 59-64. 
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It is r^arkable that these sites, ail of them lying within sight and easy access 
from a main tarmac road a few miJes outside Quetta, should have bwn unrecorded until 
now, as 1 can trace no published notes of Hargreaves describing them and his labels in the 
Museum give no hint of the character of the sites which yielded the sherds. They obviously 
call for accurate ^entitle excavation at some future date: the northern *teU* at Ahmad 
Khanzai should give the characteristic culture relatively pure and easily accessible to the 
ex(^vator, while the Imge Mian Ghundi mound must have a latent slratigraphicai content 
of immense potentialities, especially if the Quetta Ware on the surface does in fact represent 
only the latest occupation of the site. As will be seen in the ensuing discussion of the pottery, 
it forms a group with well-marked links not only with the Iraman Buff Ware cultures to 
the south mid west but with significant hints of connection with the Turkestan site of Anau 
to tte north-w^t. Excavation at one or more of the Quetta sites should not only give 
precision to a new culture which I have assumed, on what seems to me reasonable 
evidence, to be implied by the surface-finds of sherds, but would also throw light on the 
interactions of the Buff Ware and Red Ware cultures at their easternmost point of contact. 


The Pottery and its Analogues 

The assemblage of sherds from Sites 2 to 5, with a minority from Site 1, present so 
uniform a series that I have no hesitation in grouping them as products of a single culture 
^thou^ none derives from a dosed stratum in a scientific excavation. In the illustrations 
m figs. 2 to 6, therefore, the sixty or so sherds have not been differentiated into their senarate 
sites but are treated as a single group of surface-finds. 

The yme is nonnaljy wdl-baked, probably but not in all instances certainly hand-made 
without a fast wheel and (with exceptions noted below) varies from cream or pinkish colour 
wtha wlute s ip to the characteristic greenish from over-baking (as e.g. b A1’Ubaid warn) 
TJe whitish shp on the pmk sherds is a thin wash but nomiaUy the surface colour is that 
of the body of the sherd. The surface is smooth but matt, and the ‘black* pamt used may 
thm out to a polish brown, but tliere is never any trace of a second colour, the few black- 

Mohammed bemg quite distbci with their obvious Zhob 
Ware affimties. A few exceptional sherds are of very good hard erev ware with black 
p^ted deigns; toth tj« sample Ulustrated <Nos. 60 Ld 61) are frore^ £ rfsha^w 
bowls and come from Midn Gnundi and Quetta Miri respectively There i^ another tih^rd 
of this ^0 (not fllossatad) frore Ahread Khaazai. so SIppJre a ^^S^of^e 
normal buff ware on all sites. 

The, 1(^1 analogues of the Quetm assemblage are not precise, though the buff wares 
of Amn and bose without red shp at Sui Jangal come nearest, while the (asvet unoublished) 
pottery fouad by Stem m 1941 stratified below Harappa Waie by the 
met also seems comparable m general terns.* Shahi-Tump has the ass^tiU of b.rf 
“if?' "*'**’.“<* »*“'he sh^low towls which are not foand in Amri not the Zhob 
vallCT ^ (with exceptions Doted below), but the overtired, almost metallic, quality of 
much the pottery precludes comparison, and the distinctive quality of the naintine with 
a very fluid pigment applied to a porous surface with a soft bru?h so thatXe^^ ofT 
desip run and are blurred, is totally different from the crisp edges of the incisfve brush- 
work of the Quetta potters, nor are the similarities in ornament more thin sSk the 
«^on stock-m-trade of the buff-ware .pollers. It is howe«l ZotS? to"ote tto 
fine grey-ware sherds o f a type very similar to that from Quetta occui^ i Sut Jangal 

‘ PreUmiiiJiiy report on (be expedition in Ceog. Joum., XCIX (1942), J 73-182. 
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Fto. 3. Fainted pottery, Quetta region. Types Q 16-35, | 
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apparently associated vvith the buff and rod-slipp^ wares. These grey-ware sherds all 
appear to come from shallow bowls, and the design on one of these ^ parallels that on 
Quetta No. 59, though the Quetta bowl is of normal buff ware in this instance. 

In order to relieve the text of documoitation, I have adopted the form of a tabular 
Appendix to indicate parallels to the Quetta types from sites outside Baluchistan, and 
the reader should turn to this for specific references to points in the ensuing commentary 
on the significant analogies that may be detected between Quetta and wares which, particu- 
larly m Persia, have been found in stratified contexts which permit of their relative dating. 

Of the ^tterns represented in the Quetta series the most significant seem the diaeoml 
s^pp^dmo/j/represent^ by Q 1-Q 8, Q lO-Q 11, Q 13 and Q 60, associated in some examples 
(Q 1-Q 4> with an obhgue oval element. These motifs, in isolation or together, arc by no 
m^ns common in the Butt Ware province at large, but they occur with great frequency at 
I al-i-B^un m Pars province, near the site of Persepolis, and sporadically at other sites in 
Pars. The diagond stepping occurs quite recognizably in Susa I and in Musyan, and again 
^ interesting example, to which reference will be made a4in, 

IS that from Anau II. The tfnck-and-ihm chevrorts of Q I4-<3 18, whUe common in Stm I, 
cnou^ absOTt el^where, and the vertically hatched chevron (Q 19-Q 20) 
occurs m Fm tmd mGiyan V. The thin chevronny or zig-zag line fO 21-0 23 and O 25) 
Tak-Bakun and o.her Pars site, in sisa I aSd k, Giy» V ind Sstto. m 

Q 33) is one very common in the 
Buff Ware provii^, appearing at A1 Ubatd, in Pars, in Susa I and Musyan in Givan V 
and in Sistan, These latter motifs are less distinctive, and the same anoJi« tn the thin 

„^.?^%f^^Sonally-dmded scares of Q 34, well-known from A1 ’Ubaid, appear at Tal-i- 
Musyan and Giyan V, while of the group of patterns between Q^and O 45 

the simple type of Q 58 is also found at Shahi Tnmn tI’ Susa I and Musyan: 

save at Shahi-Tump and exceptionallv at Sur 

Sistan. with characteristic cruefform-patt^ns itJde^Ind^a^e^rn''^ represented in 
Pars to Susa. The paraUel for the dtlign on 0^9 from ?k'''' 

and the whito-on-blaS stepped motif of^ 60 ^ds a ® 

also occurs the coarse /rSd band of O 59 ^ ? Tak-BakQn, where there 

__ Dana oi q 59 . Something analogous to this also occurs 

, Nonh Bahehistm, Di XX 1 v r-r tt. u ■ 1 

unpubbshed sherds, ' "A, a,j. v, i7. There arc other similar 
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F(0, 4. PiUnfed pottery, Quetta region. Types Q JA-54. | 
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elsewhere is Pars as well as in SIstan, and again at Mohamedabad not far from Anau, and 
at Anau ni itself. The coarse zig-zag of Q 61 is again paralleled at Tat-i-Bakiin. 



FlC. 5. Painted pottery, Quem region. Types Q S5, 56, 59; ahboster vessels 57, 58. * 


It will be seen that Quetta Ware is definitely a member, a regional variant of the Buff 

Other variant but basically connected sites notablv Tal'i-Bakun 
and other sites m Pars and Elam, but also with links at Giyan V and Sialt ffi ^Th*- nm-Allek 

(luo, possibly remote from the actual date of the pottery at Quetta, is one against which the 
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Student of the Baluchistan cultures has to be constantly vigilant. But theare is another 
piece of evidence to be examined, touched on above. 

In discussing the pottery from the 15-foot deposit constituting the s^nd cultural 
phase of Anau in Russian Turkestan, McCown notes ‘evidence of a significant change 
between Anau I and If, which proves the appearance of a new cultural element*.^ Among 
the features suggesting such an innovation is the appear^ce of two novel types of ware- 
one monochrome on an unslipped buff ware, or on a slip that may be whitish green or a 
strong burnished red, and the other polychrome (black and red) on buff pottery. McCown 
considers a connection of the monochrome painted buff ware with that of Anau I possible, 
but notes that the patterns in general seem allied to the Buff Ware Iranian ^oup rather than 
to Red Ware (derivative Chesme AIL) of Anau 1. Now among these patterns the most 
outstandingly original is a sherd with stepped ornan^nt, pmnted in black on unsltpped buff 
ware, that is completely analogous to Q lAj 8. This significant sherd seems to give some 
precision to the regional variant of the Buff Ware culture most Ukely to have influenced 
the Anau II culture, esp«:ially when taken in gonjunction with the red-slipped and poly¬ 
chrome sherds which McCown perceived as in all prol^bility pointing to Baluchistan. A 
map shows how the vast unexplored area of Afj^ianlstan intervenes between Anau and 
Quetta—nan area which should yield intermediate sites strung out along the route which* as 
I have indicat^ above, was already well'established in early Hstoric times from Mery to 
Kandahir. Should more definite evident^ be found of connections between the two regions 
in ^au II times, it would only anticipate the influences perceptible in the be ginn i n g of the 
second millennium B.C. between Anau HI and western India after the collapse of the 

Harappa empire. , - j p l 

We are now in a position to sum up our evidence bos^ on a comiJarativc study of the 
Quetta sherds. So far as Baluchistan is concerned, their outstanding distinction is that 



Fig. 6, Fainted poltefy^ Qaella region. Types Q 60-6 i {shallow with internal orjtament). ^ 


> D. McCown, Comparatite Stratigraphy of Early Iran, p, 57. 
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of being a monochrome black-on-buff ware with a large free style of ornament: qualities 
found elsewhere m itiis region only at Shahi-Tump and immediately outside Baluchistan 
m the Sistan sitw. !t is important to decide the relationship of Quetta Ware to these 
sites; wi_th Sh5hi-Tump only such undifferentiated features as the presence of shallow 
bowls with cruciform ornament or the sub-conical alabaster cups commoo to most of the 
mamfestations of the Buff Ware culture serve as a link, while the technique of paindne is 
really dinercni at the two sites. In Sistan, certain parallels in ornament can be quo^ 
Mine (e.g. fring^ or den^t^ lines) rather specialized, but as a group the two series cannot 
be plaj^ together It is important to make this distinction clear, because one’s first 
insUnct IS to cla^ Quetta Ware as a late archaistic survival of the Buff Ware culture on its 
Mstemmost periphery, as so much of the Baluchistan Buff Ware seems to be. In Shahi- 
Tump, Sistan and the Bampur sites ^ we have evidence of just such a survival of the Bakun- 
Fars culmre my Early Dynastic or (as at Shahi-Tump) even later times, and the fact that the 
Qurtta sherds do not as a whole compare with the material from these sites increases one's 

antiquity of the former, and give reality to the apparent 
strong simitaniies with Tal-i-Bakun we have noted. 

e..,- r?!! hand, the shallow bowls of thin hard grey ware from Quetta and from 

Sur Jangy may give an important clue to relative chronology, since the Sur Jangal ware 
with The° ^ Parallel wit^ that of Hissar I, probably mainly contemporan 

SkSv on this showing as 

seerv^susffesi«1^h?*i!^ri?M His^r I m date, the chronological implications we have 

accord^^ with MFr^rfwn’t or Giyan would be precisely in 

correlations of these sequences, and the buff ware with stepped 
ornament would equally convemently make its appearance in Anau II in oreclselv the re- 

4nc^onisl%?tSe tbouSi 

iirvf ^ ^ f assessing the position of QuetLi 

basis for our rferiiirfJnne ®herds, all of them surface-finds, to serve as a 



India mal^ ^ ^ ^ tfig- O. based on Survey of 


’ A. Stein. Arch, Eecoivalssoiurei hr N-W. hidia and S,-E. Iran. pp. ] 04 ff. 
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ArvENlnx—Gazetteer of comparable ornament outside Bahtcidstan 


Diagoofii stepped motir, with er 
without ova] elements fQl- 
Q8,Q [(hQ 1!, Q 13, Q eo). 

Tat-l~BakilH and other Fars sites 

Toi-i-SafeSni TBA, pi. 43, 7; 33, 
14; 24, 8 tcf. Q 3) ; pi. 49, 14; 
51, l^dlS; S4,t4,etc.;pt.62, 

8 (oblique stepping); pis. 63-65 
(oblique ovals). 

Tat-i-Bakun r Hcrzfeld, lAE, fig. 29; 
fig. 52; pL V (lower); pL VIH 
bottom left (cf. also Q 60), 

Tai-i-Regi^ Tal-i-Siyah: ibid., fig. 
29; Stein ATAP, pi. XXI, 24 
(Tal-i-Rcgi). 

Maiamiri Stein, ORWI, pL n, S 
and perhaps 19. 

Sura / and Mttsyan Sites 

Siw: MDEP I, pi. XVni, 12; 
ibid., Xin, pi, 6 (dubious), 
pi. viir, 4. 

Atourad-abadx MDEP VUI fie 
151. ■ 1 

Giyan, Stalk, Anau, Sistdfit etc, 

Ciyan K; FTG, pi 42, second row 
right, third row left (cf. also 
Q 60); ibid., pi. 50, third row 
right (not very closely com¬ 
parable). 

Anau 11; Pumpelly ET, fig, 135, 
pL32, 1. 

SlstSn: Stein, lA, pi. CXUf, 
SS, 04. 8. 

Thick'and-thin chevrons (Q t4- 

Q 18). 

CMgha^ptAmi Stein, ORWI, pi. 
xn,3. 

Sttsa: Common—e.g. MDEP i 
xm. pu. t, IV, V. VI, vn. 
vm. X. 


Verticaliy-iiatched chevrons 

(Q 1<MJ 20). 

Tai-i-Skau\ Stein, ATAP, pi. XXTV, 
4- 

Chlgha-pahan: Stdn, ORWI, 
pi. XT, 3. 

Abzagoron: ibid., pi. VH. 23. 


Giytm Vi FTG, pi. 43, top row 
No. 5. 

Thin chevronny or zig-zag line 
(Q21-Q23:Q25). 

TaN-Bak3tii Herzfeld, lAE, 
pi. Xm (top), TBA, pL 32,2,4; 
pS. 24, 15, 

Malamirt Stein, ORWI, pL n. 
Chigha-pahani ibid., pi. XII, 14. 
Tal-i-Regii Stein, ATAP, pi. XXI, 
4; pL XXVI, 25. 

Qal'a^i^Sardagaght Stein, AR, pi. 
IX, Sar. L 

Xaruitan: ibid., pL XI, Kat 4. 

Chah Husainii ibid., pi. XEX, Hus. 
127. 

Td-i-Ibiis: ibid., pi. XXIV, 40, etc. 

Sfisat MDEP XHT, pi. II, 4; 
pi. VI, 5;pl. vm, t; pi. IX, 
5. 9. 

Giyan Vz FTG, pL 45, top row 
No. 5; pi. 56, lop row No. 4. 

Sl^rdh: Stein, lA, pi, CXm, lop 
pi. eXTV, SS. 05. 

Opposed triangles (Q 27, Q 30- 
0 31a, Q 33). 

Koiagarani Stem, ORWI, pi. VII, 
16, 19. 

Chlgha-pahan\ Stein, ORWI, pL 
XII,7, 

Chah Husaint-. Stein, AR, pi, XDC, 
Hus, 490. 

j Sum; MDEP Xm, pi. FV, 1, 2; 
pi. V, 8, 9, etc. ; pi. VI, 2 (cf. 
Q27). 

Mu^an: MDEP vm, fig. 155, 

Giyan Vl FTG, pi. 47, third row 
No. 3; pL 52, bottom row 
last two. 

SJstdn l Stein, lA, pi. CXIV, 
KG. 08. 

Thio-line step (Q 29 and Q 32). 

Tol-i-Bakm’, Heizleld, lAE, fig. 
45. 

Sura: MDEP XIH, pt. V, 9; pi. 

vnr.6. 

Afusyan: MDEP VIII, fig. 165. 


Diagonatly-divided squares (Q 34). 

ToH-Bal^l TBA, pi. 26, 6; pt. 

37, J; pi. 49, 21; pi, 59, 8. 
Karnakani Herzfeld IA£, fig. 66. 

Afttsyim: MDEP VIH, figs. 160- 
163. 

f^azineh: ibid., fig. 264. 

Giyan V: FTG, pi. 45, top row 
No. 2, 

Degenerate thin-line step (Q 35- 
Q3S). 

Tai-i~Bakkfix TBA, pi. 34,5; pL 32, 

1. 

* 



gohlets (Q 4ti-Q 47). 



Sialk nr. FTS, pL LXXI. 

Gij'm K; FTG, pt. 58, 

Perforated fool-stand with cross- 
hatching (Q 4h). 

Cross-hatching—TflM-Boftfln; TBA, 
p], 67, 11, etc.; pi- 66, 7. 
ThW-P/f, Haraji Stein, AR, pi. 
XXTX. 

Triangular opening—Muryon; 
MDEP vm, figs. 278-279. 


Possible angular spiral (Q SO), 

Tal~i~BakSn ; pL 33, 11; pi- 59, 11 
(possibly allied). 



•Tree' (Q 56). 

Tal-i-Bak&tt TBA, pi. 45,2; pi. 37, 
2. 



Coarse fringed bond (Q 59), 

TBA, pL 33,6,16; pi. 
34, i ; pi. 35, 10; pi 45. 7 
(triangle with circle); pi. 56,8,9. 

Musyan: MDEP Vm, figs. 158- 
159, 

A/utu nil Pumpelly ET, pL 35,2, 
3,5. 

Uohamedahad; Halt, Boyat Asia¬ 
tic Soc. Cent, SuppI, 1924^ 
pis. XV, XVI; Frankfort, 
Studies I, fig. 9, pi. vn. 

SIsidnl Stein, LA, pt. CXm, 
RR. nvii. 08; SS. 074; MaelU 
010.001. 

Bampurl Stein. AR, plJ. VH, Vm, 
(All above derivative and not 
strictly comparable). 

White-OQ'black steps (Q 60). 

Tai-i-BakOni TBA, pt. 25, 14; pi. 
39, 5. Cf. Takl-Regij Kfiusui 
Stein, ATAP, pi. XXV, 43. 



Coarse zig-zag (Q 61). 

rai-/-AaAi!n; TBA, pt. 55, 1 and 2. 


Ststdn: Stein, lA, pi. CXm, 
SS. 050; SS, 015; SS. 066, 


AhbrtiHmiatis 

FTG 

FTS 

Hcfzfcid IAE 
MDHP 
Piiitipel^ ET 
Sleio AR 
Sldn ATAR 
StciD ]A 
Stdfl ORWI 
TBA 


Families deTsp€ G. Contenau usd R. Ghtrsbnian (Pmria 

Fottiiks rff 7V/V R. Ghinhman (Pbtu 1938*3^). 

Ancknt Ensu O- KerTfidd ([941). 

Mtmoirtz de kt Diidgation cn Ftnc ffo profresa), 

ExpkrQthni |h Ihitkriiimt R. PumpeJiy {l9Cffi>, 

ArtkoitQk^cl tkcoimamimces in N.-W^ A. Stein (1937). 

Arcks^€oi^tu! Tmir af iht Amekni A- Stdn (1936). 
inncrnKJtsf A. Stdn (t92d}. 
out Rouifj of IVejifrn fnm^ A. StdD (t940). 

Toi-i-Bakiin *A *: S^aion 0 / 19J5+ A- Langadofff Mwd D- McCdwn (1942J. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 

3, THE RECORDING OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL STRATA 


Without any depreciation of the high value of the archaeological fieldwork carried out 
in India by past generations of scholars^ Indian and European, the time has come to recognise 
bluntly, but in a properly constructive spirit, certain shortcomings for which remedy is overdue. 
Of these the mast important is the omission to appreciate adequately the significance of strati¬ 
fication, which is as fundamental to the science of archaeology as it is to the parent-science 
of geology. The scientific study and record of stratification were established in principle 
over half a century ago by General Pitt-JUvers, and hts stantktrds, extended and elaborated, 
are now internationaL Their fall application to Indian archaeology is essential to the re^ 
putation of Indian scholarship, and the rising generation of Indian t^chaeologists w in fact 
rapidly becoming familiar with tltem. These notes are offered as an introductory guide. 


1. ‘HoRizorfrAi,’ AND ‘vertical’ excavation 

B y ‘horizontaP excavation is meant the uncovering of the whole or a large part of a 
specific phase in the occupation of an ancient site. The excavation of a considerable 
part of the Parthian level of the second city of Taxila (Sirkap) is a good example,^ 
By ‘verticaP excavation is meant the excavation of a restricted area in depth, with a vtew to 
ascertaining the succession of cultures or phases, and so to producii^ a ^lmre*^le or 
time-scale for the site. Examples may be found above on pis, XXII and XXXK. The two 
procedures are complementary, not mutually exclusive, and tlie antagonism which is some¬ 
times thought to subsist between them is an unreal one. Big exj^valions generally attempt, 
but rarely achieve, both methods. Before planning the course of an excavation it is neces¬ 
sary to consider carefully which method is (n) desirable and (fi) feasible. 

Let us examine the nature of the evidence which the alternative methods may he ex¬ 
pected to supply. Vertical excavation alone, whilst supplying a key to the length of an 
occupation, to its continuity or intermittency, and to some part of cultural equipment, 
cannot be expected to reved, save in the most scrappy f^hion, the significant environment 
—economic, religious, administrative—of a human society. In other words, it leaves ^ 
in the dark as to those very factors which fit a past culture or civilization into its place in 
the story of human endeavour and so make its recovery worth our while. It is a railway 
time-table without a train. The Parthian civilizadpn of Taxila would have had com¬ 
paratively little meaning for us had we not an extensive knowl^ge of the genera ay out 
and shape of its streets and shrines, its palaces, its houses and simps. Sim lari y,Monrajo- 
daro could never have taken its high place in the history of urban development, Mth its 
rectilinear'Street-plan, elaborate drainage and sopbsticated brickwork, had it not been lor 
the somewhat summary but far-reaching horizontal excavation to which it was submitt^. 
Painstaking verticil sections carried down to the natural surface of the subsoil 
doubtless have given us valuable information for wbeh we are s^l wmtmg and without 
wbch we cannot at present relate with sufficient precision the Indus civilization to other 
cultures in India or Iran. But, as a civilization, the Mobenjo-daro complex would not 


I J, MarsluiU, Crirf* to Taxila (3fd ed.,, Delhi, 193®). , * t 

• Adniitlfidly the excavated buildings show several constructional phases but the excavators relate them to 

a single culture-phase. 
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have existed for us, and it is as a civilization, not as a mere local ‘culture’, that Mohenjo- 

daro looms over the prehistory of Asia. . , . , r * * i 

It may be affirmed therefore that sooner or later the horizontal extavaiion of a typical 

or major she is an essential procedure. Sooner or later. Whether in a particular c^e 
vertical excavation shall prec^e horizontal is partly a matter of chance or opportunity, 
largely a question of the state of relevant knowledge. In India at the present tune the_ matter 
is not in doubt. The extensive horizontal excavations referx^ to, coupled with others on 
a smaller scale, have created or emphasized an urgent need for vertical correlation. The 
trains have been running vigorously but we do not know cl^rly when they are iimnmg, or 
where they start, or their stopping-places, or their destination. We need time-ubles. 
We need carefully dug and recorded vertical sections, sufficiently deep to reach the starting 
point, sufficiently wide to ensure an accurate recognition of the route. Later, with the 
new information thus gained at our disposal, we shall be able to stop at intermediate scions 
and explore. Horizontal excavation will then, once more be feasible and nwessary. Mean¬ 
while the major need of Indian archaeology is clear: it is vertical d^ging, the recow^ 
of the stratification of Indian prehistory and early history by means of carefully recorded 
sections. 

2. HOW NOT TO RECORD STRATIFICATION 


With the fullest recognition of the sterling value of the famous excavations carried out 
at Taxila, Mohenjo-ckro, Harappa and Cbanttu-^ro, it must be admitted that on no single 
one of these sites were the methods of stratification observed that have been standard 
where in field-archaeology since the pioneer work of General Pitt-Rivers and some of ms 
German contemporaries at the end of die nineteenth century. At Mohenjo-daro, for ejmmple, 
in Mackay’s excavations the depth of every structure and every object was recorded meti¬ 
culously in relation to a fix^ bench-level, in one area ‘178'7 ft. above mean sea-lever and 
in another ‘180*9 ft. above mean sea-level’.^ A similar system was adopted at Chphu- 
daro. At these sites and at Harappa. certain ‘strata’ were recognized on this or a similar 
basis. In other words, the so-caUed ‘stratification’ of the Indus VaUey civiUzation is domi¬ 
nated, not by local observation, but at long range by the sea-level at Karachi. Building 
were cillott^d to stTEtE in Siccordanoc with the benight of th^if floors or doorways above this 
level; structures and objects at the same height being ascribed to the same ‘stratum’. 
Without exaggeration this mechanical classification may be described as the very parody 


I The excavator's own description of this incredible system may be quoted {E. J. H. Mackay, Further Ex¬ 
cavations at Mehettjt>.daro, 2 vols., Delhi, )93S). *1n order that otir deep digging might be satisfactorily carried 
out, nn extensive system of levelling was necessary. The levels of every building and of every well v^cre there- 
foie taken, especial attention being paid to door-sills and pavements as being for purposes of stratification the 
most important parts of a building. In addition, both the locus and level of every object found, whether it 
was regarded ai the time as important or not, were noted in order not only to correlate each object with the 
building in which it was found, but also to facilitate the study of the development of ait and technique. As some 
of objects were unearthed in the sections that we excavated, it may be thought that this procedure 
was unnecessarily laborious. This, however, was not the case. The levelling instruments were set up early 
in the mor nin g and remained in position all day; and it was quite a simple matter to take the level of each object 
directly it appeared. 

‘There are, however, Ifmitati ons to the deductions to be drawn from the levels at which objects aie found. 
For if a jar or a seal lies «th« below or at some distance above a pavement or door-sill, it is difficult 

to decide to what period it belongs. We, therefore, adopted the rule that all objects found in or near the founda¬ 
tions of a building be assigned to the peri^ of that building rather than to the previous phase, unless they actually 
rested on the remains of a pavement of earlier date; for it is more than probable that they were dropped or left 
behind when the foundations were being made.' The chapters on the potteiy and other finds include pa^ 
after page of elaborate but insiguificant tables based on this procedure. 
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of scientific method. It is a survival of an obsolete device evolved m the alluvial plains of 
the great river valleys of Egypt and Mesopotamia as a rough substitute for exact observation 
in ill-controUed ‘mass^excavations*. It has no place whatsoever in the technique of modem 
field-archaeology. 

To appreciate the absurdity of the bench-level method, it is only necessary to recall 
that, cgicept perhaps at the earliest period of a site (hardly ever adequately explored), an 
ancient city of this kind is never level. Very rarely is a city completely destroyed ^d com¬ 
pletely rebuilt at one moment and at one level horizon. Normally, a house is recon¬ 
structed or replaced as it decays, or at the whim of its owner. The town as a whole is con¬ 
stantly in a state of differential destruction and construction. Individual budding-sites 
rise above their neighbours; the town-site itself rises and assumes the contour of a hill; 
buildings on its slopes are contemporary with buildings on its summit. A doorway or a 
potsherd may be found at one spot 20 feet below a doorway or a potsherd of precisely the 
same date at another spot. Such differences, of vital importance to the scientific interpre¬ 
tation of the site, are ironed out and obliterated by the bench-level. If it be necessary to 
illustrate further the dangerous fallacy of this method, the attached diagrams (fig, 1) 
may serve. 1 will also quote an important note which 1 have received in a different context 
from Professor Stuart Piggott, Prof. Piggoti writes: 

The excavations at Chanhu-daro in Sind are of particular importance in defining for the first time a 
culture subsequent to the Harappi occupation and hitherto only surmised on the streofih of a type of 
pottery kno^n from the site of its first identification as Jhukar Ware. Ai Chanhu-daro the Jhukar culture 
is represented not only by pottery but by the remains of primitive dwellings built on and in the nuns of the 
final Harappa occupation of the site, an assemblage of characteristic stamp-seats, and a number of bronze 
objects. Among the latter is a type of pin made by thiuning out one end of a copper (or bronze) rod and 
coiling it downwards to form a loop—at least seven such pins were found in Mackay's excavations and are 
d^cribed by bim on pp. 194-95 of his report^ where however he claims that they belong both to the Harappfl 
and to the Jhukar occupadons, in fact suggesting that they are in the nature of a Harappfl survivsd into the 
Jhukar period—‘four of these pins were found in the Jhukar levels , . . and the supposition is that they 
were made in that period as well as In the one before’, Mackay is at pains to point out (hat this type of pin 
is unknown from any other Harappg site and adds. 'Why this type should be so common at Chanhu-daro 
and so rare at Mohenjo-daro cannot at present be explained The situation obviously needs to be reviewed 
especially as the pin-type in question has analogues &oin Iraq and Iran which raise chronological questions. 

The methods of excavadon and recording in the Chanhu-daro excavadons as set out in the report give 
us, 1 ftiinlc, the clue to the soludon of the problem. Here, as in the earlier excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
and HatappS, stradficadoo as understood by modem archaeologists was simply not observed, objects and 
buildings being assigned to a rcladve period on the grounds of their vertical position below {or at Chanhu- 
daro, above) an arbitrary datum with no reference to their context in made soil, rubbish-tip, debris of 
collapsed buildings, storm-wash, trodden 'floors' or any of the other many features which determine the 
actual stradgraphy of the deposits in a long-occupied site. Even the elemeutaiy fact that occupation 
'levels* are seldom more than very approximately even, and that in the later stages of a ‘tell's’ history the 
surface is conspicuously coavex, is ignored, so that an object which may have been found with ten fert of 
accumulaied strata over it in the middle of the mound is equated, on the grounds of its position relative to 
datum, with another found in the superficial soil nearer ihe periphety. Nowhere in Mackay's report is 
there any indication that the Jhukar ‘floor’ was even recogni^, although there must have b«tt an identi¬ 
fiable soil-change with trampled surface over the rumed Haiappfl buildings and equivalent to the hut-founda¬ 
tions of re-used bricks and the rough fire-places which consdtute the architectural remams of this phase. 

If with these reservations in mind w e plot the find-spots of the seven pins in reladon to the contours on 
the p lan on pi. m of the report and the small-scale sections on pi. V, wo find no reason to associate any 
with the Harappa culture, the pin found at the 'lowest' level (locus 379) being on the extreme edge of the 


» E. J, H. Mackay, ChaHkt-dtiro Excaxaiions 1935-36 (New Haver, 1943). 
® The type does not, in fact, appear at Mohenjo-daro at all. 
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‘*If coBcentrir!^ in the area of Uw JtiiUcar hut-siie* and fire-plares at depths (for whai 

It H woTtb) m the raoje of thoic recorded for tbe dittlnctive ihukar scaU. There seems therefore 
?f ““** ** ao^y or i^n for tuppoiiag the pins to be anything but n type of the Jhukar culture and 
in m way nMaoaiAd wiib that of Hareppa. Although with « long history in Irao, this typo first appears 

l*nh* betwceo thu cultural phase and St of JhiSr it is of^ 
fNxtiLiKe IQ dc^e the hortroa of pi^i ^ Ch4Jihu-d«/o, 

^ « unwtisfacioty, I am not entirely happy in accepting the Chanhu- 
SriThdiHfMiKhay.op.fit..pi. UeVTO) whichcontaliu adouhkspiral-headed 
^7^ ? Hare^I date. The remaiiung obioeii in the hoard are certainly all of 
i *** ‘7™^*** ^ of motoii and just below the surface; with no 

"7 7^- *'*' ’*= Harippl icatt found in the same immediate area are all from 
homogeneous level two feel below the hoard and luggestins a ‘floor*. It is a 
*7^ * roaaj hoard ^ukt be dated by its latest contained type and. alitough double spin]. 

hu^i^ P^‘ the luiown Indian contacts with the 

later Hissar phaaca do not seem oiherw»e to antedate 111. one is tempted to assodaie this hoard loo with 
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Hiss^u [D and wiih ihe Jtiukar, raiher ihao tbe Harappl, oocujwiioo of diaahu-diro—a chronological 
position also in accord with ihc Anau lit cvidooce. 

Fig. I illustrates the fallacy of equating obie:ts or buildings in date on the basis of 
level. It also illustrates the same section as explained by accurate stratification. 


3. THE FORM.^TION OF STRATA 


So much for the negative aspect of the matter. Now for its positive aspect. What 
are the real principles of stratification, and how is straiificaiion recorded by the trained 

archaeologist? _ . , . 

The principle is a simple one. In general, the human oocupauon of a site result*.m 
the accumulation of material of one kind or another on and about the area oocupic^ 
Objects are lost or discarded and become embedded in the earth. Floors are renewed 
and old ones buried. Buildings crumble and new ones are built upon iheir rums. A flood 
may destroy a building and deposit a layer of alluvium upon its ddbns; and later, when 
the flood has subsided, the levelled site may be reoocupied. Sometimes the process is in 
the reverse direction: evidences of occupation may be removed, as in the deepening of an 
un-surfaced street by traflic, or the digging of a pit for the disposal of rubbish or for bunid. 
In one way or another, the surface of an ancient town or village is constantly altering m 
response to human effort or neglect; and it is by inte^mimg ri^Uy these evidcnoes of 
alteration that wc may hope to reconstruct something of the vKissitudos of the site and its 


occuDaiits 

It will be seen at once that this is more than a matlCT merely of equating buildings 
levels—even if that is accurately achieved, not by means of a mechMi^ ““i 

by a careful observation of the continuity of strata from buildmg to buildup. Within and 
a^ut a single building the accumulation of floor-levels and of occupation-ddlw may have 
much to tell us as to the character and the fluctuations of its occupation. A building may 
begin its life as a well-swept pal^: economic or political changes may eventually 
its status to that of a tencmcni-building or workshop. Rough fl^rs rep^ the 
original paving, hearths or furnaces may usurp the ‘courts where Jamshyd gloried and dnmk 
deep*. Such changes arc of primary simificanre to us m our ath^pl to fownslnirt ^ 
social evolution and even the episodic ^story of a past age. But by the hasty racavator, 
intent only upon uncovering the palace walls, these more subtle evidence* i^lpim un¬ 
observed. And, once destroyed, their evidence has vanished fcr over. A paro mh««ory 
of human endeavour has been obliterated by neghgonce. Excavation is destruc^n, and 
its only justification is the careful and complete recording of all evidence revealed in the 


process. 


4. THE IDENTIFICATION AND INTERPRETATION OF STRATA 

In practice, the identification and correlation of the ^rau or l*y^ which rciyescnl 
the successive phases in the archaeological 'history' of a site is oncof pnncipal ^fcs 
of the excavator and will occupy the major portion of his time. task is one wmich 
involves clear and logical thinking reinforced by expeoence and inf^itc paiie^. Nor- 
mallv, the suata are diflcreniiaied by variations m colour or iMtcri^ or ^ntent. Not 
infiequcntlv, however, these variations, particularly under the blraching inlluCTora of an 
A^c sun. present difficulty even to the expenenood eye. Damping, and o^ul scraping 
with a knife or bail, will olteo provide the remedy by bnngmg out the more subtle v^tions 
of colour Of material. Observation in diflwent lights at different tunes of the day may 
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he!p. In the case of a difficult and important section, observation may be continued over 
a period of da^rs before certainty is reached. And tinaliy an attempt must made to 
‘read’ the section—to discriminate, without prejudice, between the more significant and 
the less significant differentiations of strata: for example, tetween a mere 'tip-line’ in a 
continuous accumulation on the one hand and a substantive and emphatic occupation- 
level on the Other, It is not enough to identify layers, although that is of course the essential 
first step; it is the task of the archaeologist to interpret them, to understand the sentence as 
well as to transliterate it. 

The correct intCTpretation of a section then is a matter of accurate observation, clear- 
thinking, and experience. Let us pause for a moment to consider this in practice. We will 
assume that the draftsman has correctly identified the changes of material, i.e., the strata, 
and (measuring from a carefully levelled datum-string) has accurately transcribed them 
to squared paper. His delineation will probably appear as in fig. 2A. But this delineation. 
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Fig. 2 


although indicating the presence of strata, does little or nothing to indicate their varying 
character and signmcance. It is a meaningless collection of lines—a procession of letters 
not yet divided into words. A more ambitious draftsman may attempt to indicate some¬ 
thing of the individuality and diversity of the strata, and fig. 2B illustrates such an attempt. 
This fails in two main respects. First, the general evenness of tone throughout the section 
produces the unmeaning monotony of a sentence spoken without iofiectiou, and so fails 
largely to convey the intended impression. The draftsman has not realized the varying 
significance of the facts which he is recording; he has failed to see the wood for the trees. 
Secondly, he has not realized that his rendering is not merely a transcription of accurately 
measured or even accurately emphasized lines: it is, or should be, also an accurate picture 
of what he se^. Not only should lines of demarcation be transcribed from measurement, 
but al^ the size, shape and position of brick-bats, bones, sherds or other materials which, 
by their character and quantity and by their *angle of rest’ in the soil, combme to indicate 
the nature of a stratum and the method of its accumulation. An intelligently drawn 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 

section is far more than a diagram; it is a picture, representing not merely the skeleton but 
also the vital flesh and blood of its subject. Fig. 2C is fig. 2B corrected in this sense. 

However rudimentary and obvious these details may seem, I have no hesitation m 
emphasizing their importance. A well-drawn, i.e. intelhgently recorded, section is rela- 
*i tivdy a ranty. But it is nevertheless a basic necessity of modem fieldwork. 


5. OTHER TECHNICAL DETAILS 

Three or four other points, minor but not negligible, may be added in connection with 
the recording of sections. 

5YMBOL5 FOR. SECTIONS 
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First, sections are drawn by means of vertical measurements above or below a hori¬ 
zontal string firmly stretched across the section and levelled either by me^s of a bubble* 
level or by a surveyor’s level laid on the terminal points. Here again details should not be 
neglected. Only string of the best available quality should be used * inferior string breaks 
or, worse still, stretches and sags. In any case, the string should be supported on care¬ 
fully levelled pegs at horizontal intervals of ten feet. Moreover, to avoid enors from 
stretching or other causes, the level of the string should be checked once or twice during the 
day* 

Secondly, as to scale. The smallest scale at which the detail of a section can be accu¬ 
rately rendered is i inch ~ 1 foot, and this may be regarded as standard. Sometimes 
1 inch = 1 foot is necessary, but larger scales practically never. 

Thirdly, there is a common tendency on the part of the inexperienced draftsman to 
exaggerate inequalities in the surface of a stratum and so to objure its general contour 
and character. He should be reminded that, on the normal scale of \ inch = I foot, the 
picture will be one twenty-fourth of the size of the origmal. An inequality, therefore, rising 
actually 2 inches above average level of a stratum will, in a normal scale-drawing, vary 
by only one-twelfth of an inch above the level, and so will form a nearly negligible break 
in the surface. Almost invariably the draftsman, again seeing the trees rather than the wood 
will over-emphasize the obst^le. 

Lastly, there is the question of symbols. No single scheme of symbols 1^ yet been 
generally adopted for the easy representation of dififerent types of soil or deposit, but thos.: 
.now in use by the Archaeological Survey of India are here illustrated for informatior 


(fig. 3). 
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